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Plowing Deeper for Larger Profits’ 


[By Ralph E. Wagers, Secretary Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Wis. | 


Every lumber dealer whose business is prin- 
cipally with farmers realizes how directly his 
business is dependent upon their prosperity. <A 
successful farmer never stops improving, and he 
can not improve his property without using some 
of the building materials which we handle. The 
amount of business which he is in position to 
place with us depends first upon how successful 
he is and next upon what kind of service he 
gets at our yards. 

If it is true then that the amount of business 
which he is in position to place with us is de- 
pendent upon his success as a farmer, we should 
encourage him and help him to realize the greatest 
amount of success possible. 

In order to be successful he must raise crops at 
a profit, and in order to raise crops at a profit he 
must primarily have fertile soil, and in order to 
have fertile soil the proper handling of it is 
essential. 





The lumber dealer’s office should be head- 
quarters for information of all kinds of 
value to the farmer. 











A few years ago this would perhaps not have 
proved a subject sufficiently interesting to war 
rant our consideration, but conditions are chang 
ing to such an extent that it 
for us to study all of the conditions that directly 
affect us. 
ments from increasing, and we are all aware that 
If these conditions 


appears necessary 
It seems impossible to keep our invest- 


our expenses are jumping up. 
continue to exist there are two things open for us 
to do, either 
our sales, 


demand larger profits or increase 


In considering the latter perhaps we can take 
acue from some of the large manufacturers of 
building material. The cement manufacturers, 
for instance, are spending considerable time and 
money in making it possible for us to buy more 
cement from them. They are not doing this by 
pounding us all the while, but by going consider- 
ably further 
for their product. 
demand we have for cement the more we will buy 
from them. In considering how best we can 
apply this to our business the surest way seems 
to be to help our farmer patrons’ need of more and 


and helping us to create a demand 
They realize that the greater 


better buildings by growing more and better crops 
and raising more and better live stock. 

This would perhaps be a difficult task for us 
Were it not for one factor, and this is something 
that the most of us never realized we had or else 
hever realized to what extent it is working out 
these very problems. This is our own College of 


Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin. 
—, 


*Address delivered at annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 
Waukee, Wis., Feb. 19. 


A number of dealers last November visited the 
college and broke the ice, so to speak, in getting 
acquainted with the institution and having it get 
acquainted with us. The possibilities that can 
result from a closer codperation of the college and 
the dealers greatly appealed to your association 
officers as well as the faculty of the college, but 
whether or not it is possible for either to benefit 
by this codperation is up to us. 





The lumber dealer and the agricultural 
college form a combination that means 
greater crop yields to the farmer and more 
business for the dealer. 





The first thing to do is for everyone of us to get 
acquainted with the work of the university and 
place ourselves in position to advise our patrons 
definitely as to the assistance they can secure 
from this source. This is not difficult, as the re- 
sults of several years’ work on their own experi- 
mental farms thruout the State as well as experi- 
ences of a great many farmers who are working 
out some of their problems under the supervision 
of the university are given in such plain language 
in their various bulletins that any one can become 
familiar with these different items with very little 
effort. 

In order to secure information on the subjects 
that will interest your patrons you will have to 
learn what particular problems are to be solved 
in your locality. It so happens that the prin- 
cipal problem confronting us in the central part 
of the State is that of soil improvement. Per- 
haps in other parts of the State different subjects 
will prove more interesting, and from our experi- 
ence with the university we firmly believe that 
reliable information on any subject with reference 
to general agriculture can be obtained thru it. 


k te 





Drain tile, lime and commercial fertilizers 
may rightly be named ‘‘ building material,’’ 
for they build soil fertility and they should 
be carried in retail lumber yards. 











There are men connected with the soils depart- 
ment of the College of Agriculture who do largely 
field and extension work, and who are thoroly 
acquainted with the requirements of the different 
types of soil. The service they are able to give 
the farmer at little or no cost is slowly being 
realized and their work is increasing every year. 
It has been my pleasure to consult with them at 
various times on the part the firm with which I 
am interested can play in advancing soil improve- 
ment work in our locality, and the information the 


soils department has given us has been very much 
appreciated. 


It is not peculiar that the average dealer should 
know very little about the principles of maintain- 
ing soil fertility, but for the average farmer to 
continue preparing his fields, care for his growing 
crops ete. year after year without a better knowl- 
edge of what those crops require is a condition 
that must be corrected before the best results can 
be obtained from his farming operations. 

When a soil fails to produce satisfactory crops 
it is apparent that something that ought to be in 
the soil is lacking or else there is something in 
the soil which is not favorable for certain plant 
growth. In either case it is necessary to deter- 
mine the requirements of that soil before applying 
any remedy. Certain plants require certain ele- 
ments of plant food, and if the right proportions 
are not available in the soil the plant is deprived 
of the food it requires and can not make the 
growth it should. You can’t blame the plant, as 
it is perfectly willing to produce to the best of its 
but it 
plant food in the right proportions. 


ability, can not do so without the proper 

Drainage is the first essential in soil manage 
ment, as it permits air circulation in the soil; 
otherwise, water fills up spaces between soil par 
ticles, makes the soil cold and promotes acidity 
Where a field 


does not have the proper drainage it is necessary 


and other unfavorable conditions. 


in most cases to use drain tile, the distribution of 
which should be considered by the lumber dealer. 





The lumber dealer should get acquainted 
and cooperate with the county agent. The 
agent wants to work with the dealer. 





Then for some reason or other over two-thirds 
of the soil in the State is sour or acid. This con- 
dition is particularly unfavorable for the growth 
of legumes such as clover and alfalfa, and is 
easily corrected by the application of the proper 
amount of lime in some form. Ground limestone 
is used to a very large extent for this purpose on 
account of its low cost, and its distribution is 
also to be considered by the lumber dealer. 

Another condition which is not favorable for 
the growth of plants is the lack of various ele- 
It has been found that nitro- 


gen, phosphorus and potash are those elements 


ments of plant food. 


that are lacking in some degree in most soils, and, 
no matter how rich the soil appears to be, unless 
these elements are present in the right proportions 
plants will not produce a maximum growth and 
yield. These elements are procurable in different 
proportions in commercial fertilizers which the 
lumber dealer should also consider distributing. 

Drain tile, lime and commercial fertilizers then 
by helping to build up soil fertility may be rightly 
named ‘‘building material’’ and as such should 
find their place in lumber and building material 

(Concluded on page 46A) 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


But today home-builders are interested in the 
wood offering them the best value for their 
For beauty and durability, few 


money. 
woods can equal 


Douglas Fir 
ad Port Orford Cedar 


Architects and builders, specify Douglas Fir for floor- 
ing, interior finish, sash, doors, ceiling, built-in furni- 
ture, structural timbers, dimension, etc. 


Your customers will be interested in the Shop grade 


Let us suggest a 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


Successors to the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 














of Port Orford Cedar for interior finish, outside frame 
casings, porch work or for general repair work. It 
works easily, takes a fine finish and the Shop grade 
is very moderate in price. It sells easily—put in a 
stock of it today. 


trial order. 


711 Syndicate Bldg. Oakland, Cal. 
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Beech, Birch and Oak 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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Write for Prices 


W.D.Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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A Goop many bankers and merchants have tried 
their hands at summarizing the present business 
situation—but if any of them have succeeded in 
doing it more neatly than R. A. Long it has eseaped 
the attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Read 
what he has to say on page 37 of this issue. 





THE use of the ton rather than the thousand 
as the unit of measure in selling building bricks is 
being seriously agitated. It would greatly simplify 
the problem of figuring the transportation costs 
and be based more directly upon the chief factor of 

value in the brick, as a dense is of more value than 
a porous brick. 


AN ITEM from Boston this week announces that 
the birch base boards and door and window casings 
in a new hospital of concrete construction were set 
in the cement ‘‘without any carpenter work.’’ 
That sounds interesting, but how did they get 
around the difficulty.that would naturally be caused 
by the seasoned wood absorbing moisture from the 
damp cement? 


A curious situation exists regarding potash. 
Before the war our importations of various potash 
salts ran over a million tons annually. There are 
now no imports, but over 100,000 tons of domestic 
manufacture are lying in warehouses with no buyers 
offering for them. This represents about half of 
the domestic production for 1918. Altho hard- 
Wood ashes are still to a small extent untilized as 
4 source of supply, a new electric precipitation pro- 
¢ess gathers the dust from smelters and concrete 
maces and besides purifying the atmosphere in 


the vicinity recovers potash in considerable per- 
centages. While only about 6,000 tons were re- 
covered in this way in 1918 this source of supply 
appears equivalent to about one-third of the nor- 
mal annual requirements of the nation. Our chief 
supply of potash comes from alkali lakes in western 
Nebraska and California. 


PRACTICALLY every trade, profession and oceupa- 
tion known in civil life is also necessary for the 
maintenance of a modern army. An alphabet- 
ically arranged list of almost 600 vocations car- 
ried on in the United States Army, exclusive of 
duties pertaining directly to actual combat, has 
recently been issued by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. It begins with ‘‘ae- 
countant’’ and ends with ‘‘yardmaster,’’ be- 
tween which alphabetical extremes appear almost 
every line of work that men engage in, including 
many that the ordinary person has never even 
heard of. For example, one might wonder what 
use Uncle Sam makes of a ‘‘cargador’’ were it 
not explained that this is merely a polite way 
of saying mule packer. Anyone wishing to en- 
gage in guessing contests could find plenty of 
material in trying to figure out what podiatrists, 
electrotherapeutists, epidemoligists, niter bluers, 
skiagraphers and dozens of other weirdly desig- 
nated occupations had to do with chasing the 
Huns across the Rhine. No such doubt, how- 
ever, exists with regard to axman, log and lumber 
scaler, swamper, wood boss, sawmill operator, 
and various other occupations relating to the 
lumber industry. 


A New Form of Governmental 
Price Fixing Is Proposed 


Elsewhere in this issue is outlined a plan an- 
nounced by Secretary William C. Redfield, of the 
Department of Commerce, providing for the crea- 
tion of a board made up of representatives of the 
Government and of the basic industries for the pur- 
pose of determining a fair scale of prices on such 
essential commodities as lumber, steel, brick, cop- 
per, textiles ete. While it is not contemplated that 
there shall be any actual fixing of prices, it is the 
secretary’s thought that the announcement of the 
findings of such a board would tend to stabilize in- 
dustrial conditions and encourage the immediate 
resumption of building and other industrial activ- 
ities. For the purpose of feeling the pulse of the 
lumber industry upon this proposition the AMERI 
CAN LUMBERMAN telegraphed a number of manu 
facturers, asking them to wire an expression of 
their views. These messages are published in con- 
nection with the article upon the subject appearing 
on pages 40 and 41. 

Further investigation of production costs, as far 
as the lumber industry is concerned, seems quite 
unnecessary, as there are available the data that 
formed—or rather, were supposed to have formed— 
the basis for fixing the price on lumber sold to the 
Government, Lumbermen will not oppose but will 
cheerfully coéperate in any action that gives prom- 
ise of relieving the present stagnation in building 
operations, but in the judgment of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN what is needed is not further inves- 
tigation but rather an authoritative statement by 
the secretary of the Department of Commerce, or 
some other governmental agency, that present prices 
of lumber are justified by present production costs, 
hence are not unreasonable. Such a statement 
would do more to revive building than any other 
single step that could be taken. 

This paper shares the apprehension of some of 
the lumber manufacturers quoted that a further in- 
vestigation of lumber costs and prices would be not 
only futile but detrimental. Like other govern- 
mental investigations, it might drag its weary way 
thru weeks and months, creating a ‘feeling of un- 
certainty and probably engendering a determination 
by large buyers to hold off and see if lower prices 
resulted. 

Should, however, such a board be created the 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that just as soon 
as it can satisfy itself, from easily available data, 
that present lumber prices are fair and reasonable, 
based on present costs of production, the board 
should issue a statement to that effect and urge 
that all building projects, public and private, that 
are being held back on account of prices, or from 
any other cause, be immediately gotten under way, 
in order that employment may be provided and in- 
dustry prosper. 
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Collapse of the “Collapsible 
Steel Container” 


A great deal of. attention was directed a year 
or two ago to a collapsible steel container which 
was widely advertised in the railroad papers and 
which it was announced would do away entirely 
with wood and fiber boxes. It was expected that 
the railroads as an incentive to reduction of their 
loss and damage claims to the vanishing point 
would give preferential rates to the use of this 
container in shipping goods and to its return 
empty in collapsed form, 

The ‘‘collapsible’’ feature of this container 
has, however, developed as a feature of the am- 
bitious program promulgated. The patentee made 
an effort in a complaint before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Docket No, 10048, to com- 
pel the railroads of the country to accord to 
goods shipped in such containers a rate applicable 
only to the net weight of the goods, making no 
charge on the weight of the containers; and also 
a separate rate on the empty containers lower 
than that granted by the present classifications. 

The commission handed down an opinion in this 
case on Dec. 6 which offers little comfort to the 
new idea. The opinion does, it is true, suggest 
that where shipment in wood containers only is 
required under the present rules the steel con- 
tainer shall also be accepted. The report con- 
cludes that the steel container even if efficient 
would not be a proper solution of the loss and 
damage problem. Loss and damage in 1917 were 
in the neighborhood of $50,000,000. The steel 
container people figured that it would save about 
$10,000,000 of this amount. The defendant rail- 
roads, however, estimated the probable actual 
saving around $1,500,000. At the present time on 
goods shipped in wooden boxes the railroad earns 
revenue upon the weight of the box as well as of 
contents. The railroads figured that this revenue 
is at least $41,000,000 annually on wooden boxes 
alone. The steel container people had estimated 
it at not more than $5,800,000 annually. The 
commission is inclined to believe that the larger 
figure is more nearly correct. 

At the present time these collapsible containers 
move in Southern Classification at third class 
l. c. L, and fifth class on carloads. This is true 
also in an Official Classification. The western 
lines have, however, decided to cancel all ratings 
lower than fourth class on returned containers. 
The southern lines have adopted the sixth class 
rating on collapsible steel boxes of any quantity. 
The eastern lines proposed to give less than car- 
loads a fourth class rating, continuing the fifth 
class rating in carload quantities. The complain- 
ant steel container people in this case asked for 
a fifth class rating in any quantity in eastern ter- 
ritory, and one-half of fourth class in western and 
southern territories. 

The railroads replied that such ratings would 
produce no profit and that under the plan pro- 
posed the containers would not always return 
empty to the original shipping point. The idea 
has already been conceived of establishing as- 
sembly centers for empty steel containers and 
they would be gathered at the centers; and on 
their return trip would therefore move loaded. 
As they would pay no revenue upon their weight 
when loaded, the only revenue would be upon 
their weight when moving empty, and this as- 
sembly plan would largely reduce that. 

The chief claim for the steel container was 
that it would permit carloading to the roof. It 
was argued that a container should be strong 
enough not only for the class of goods enclosed 
but for any weight that might be piled upon it in 
full carloading. As the commission remarks 
regarding this argument of the steel container 
people, ‘‘A hat manufacturer should ship silk 
hats in a steel container because a hardware 
dealer in the same city might chance to be mak- 
ing a heavy shipment of tacks on the same day 
to the same destination.’’ The commission does 
not accept this theory. It also points out that 
under Government control it seems to be the prac- 
tice to load merchandise cars to the roof before 
sending them from the terminals. The steel 
container could show no economy wnere this 
practice is already established because, as the 
commission remarks, ‘‘It is obvious that the net 
weight of commodities loaded to the car roof in 
steel containers would be less than the gross 
weight of the same commodities loaded to the 
car roof in fiber or wooden boxes.’’ 

The commission also points out that the cost 
of steel containers would be a heavy burden upon 
the proposed system. Their probable selling price 
was estimated at the hearing at about $20 each. 
A large grocery wholesale house in Chicago tes- 
tified that it would require 500,000 containers to 
handle its business if they made an average of 
eight trips a year. Even if they cost only $5 
each the interest charge on the investment would 


amount to $150,000. It shipped 60,000 boxes of 
coffee in 1917 and its total loss and damage claims 
upon them amounted to $55.75. Another large 
manufacturer used over a million containers dur- 
ing the year with loss and damage claims of 
$409.55. A starch manufacturer uses 20,000 con- 
tainers a day with loss and damage claims of less 
than 50 cents a ear. 

The complainant attacked the present rules as 
to containers as deficient in that they do not re- 
quire wooden and metal boxes to meet adequate 
specifications in order to be acceptable. The com- 
mission agrees with this suggestion but points out 
that such an argument has already been made as 
to wooden box specifications for canned goods 
with the approval of the Food Administration. 
“Tf the carriers and wooden box makers will put 
their minds on the subject the same can be done 
in regard to other commodities. ’’ 

The complaint against the railroads was dis- 
missed with the finding that the present rates 
upon goods in steel containers and also upon steel 
containers empty were not unreasonable. — It 
appears, therefore, that the wooden box will re- 
main supreme in the field that it has occupied for 
so many years. 


“Prices Reduced to a 
Pre-war Basis” 


Some feeling is being aroused in certain lines 
of business, as for instance in the automobile and 
piano trades, because certain firms are featuring in 
their advertising a ‘‘reduction of prices to a pre 
war basis.’’ 

There seems to be a certain amount of camou- 
flage in these advertisements. Some manufacturers 
in these lines have held their prices down as low as 
possible thruout the war as a business policy, while 
others have made rather strong advances. It is 
chiefly the latter firms that are now advertising 
their reductions and making a virtue of their return 
to a level that others in the trade have as nearly 
as possible adhered to thruout. 

The chief effect of such advertising is, of course, 
unfortunate in creating a sentiment that a lower 
general level of prices is justified on the present 
situation. There have been a number of lines in 
which manufacturers were able to make larger 
profits than normal during the war because of the 
opportunity it brought to advance prices in a larger 
proportion than the advaneed cost of materials and 
labor. If such manufacturers feel like sacrificing 
a part of their profit as a buying inducement that 
is their affair, but hardly to be accepted as a proper 
criterion of general price tendency. Those manu- 
facturers who have complied most faithfully with 
the Government recommendation to restrict their 
profits to normal are at the present time inclined 
to hold their profits up to that normal level in 
order that they may be able to carry their fair 
share of burden in the way of increased national 
taxation and further subscriptions to Government 
loans. 


Opportunity for Improved 
Lumber Census Statistics 


The attention of the lumber industry is specifical- 
ly directed to the fact that the fourteenth decennial 
census will be taken during the current year. 

The statisticians of the industry who have had 
oceasion to use the figures of the census of 1910 
are well aware of the fact that they are not so use- 
ful, so adequately detailed, nor so statistically 
complete as they could be. 

As a useful suggestion, would it not be highly de- 
sirable on behalf of the lumber industry to make 
representations in this matter to the director of 
the census at a time when they might have influ- 
ence in securing a more complete summary of the 
statistical facts of the lumber industry? It is, of 
course, necessary to take this up in time to provide 
for the securing of the desirable information by 
means of the form of census return to be adopted. 
Would it not be well for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association as the leading national 
body to give consideration to this matter? The 
question is answered by the fact that it has al- 
ready done so and is in negotiation with the census 
bureau at this time; and some legislation on this 
matter will probably also be asked of Congress. 


We want census figures that will make some dis- 
tinetion between the mere working of lumber for 
building construction and its manufacture into 
spools, handles and the innumerable other things 
that belong to wooden factory product. We want 
a proper distinction between investment in plant 
and investment in timber. We want a number of 
other changes that will readily suggest themselves. 
There is a chance of getting them. Lumbermen 
everywhere should support the National association 
by talking to their own congressmen. 


A Serious Omission in the ewes. 
of Nation’s Platform 


In no eaviling spirit, but with profound patriotic 
conviction the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels impell- 
ed to consider briefly what has struck many 
thoughtful persons as a very serious omission in 
the platform of the League of Nations as cabled 
from Paris last week. Nowhere in the platform, 
nor, so far as reported, in the proceedings that led 
up to its promulgation, is to be found any hint of 
official or public recognition of the fact, generally 
accepted by civilized humanity, of the existence of 
a Supreme Being who rules the destinies of nations, 
nor any petition for Divine guidance in the most 
momentous crisis in the history of the world. Is 
this a trifling omission, and is it mere bigotry to 
refer to it? The AmMrerIcAN LUMBERMAN does not 
believe that intelligent Americans who are familiar 
with their country’s history will so regard it. 

The founders of this republic recorded in the 
Declaration of Independence their ‘‘firm reliance 
upon the protection of Divine Providence.’’ This 
sentiment was reiterated by Lincoln in his immortal 
address at Gettysburg, as well as in other addresses 
and State papers, and has been reaffirmed by every 
President from Washington to Wilson. During the 
darkest period of the Civil War the motto ‘‘In God 
We Trust’? was ordered stamped upon our silver 
coinage, by Act of Congress. When, a few years 
ago, it was proposed to drop this motto from the 
coinage the suggestion aroused such a tidal wave 
of protest that it was immediately abandoned, 
There is no reason to believe that American senti- 
ment has changed in this regard since then. Our 
national anthem likewise declares that ‘‘In God is 
our trust,’’ and the national hymn ‘‘ America’? ex- 
presses the identical thought in the verse be- 
ginning ‘‘Our fathers’ God, to Thee, author of 
liberty * * *,’? Are these sentiments, woven 
into the very fiber of the nation, mere pious plati- 
tudes, or do they express the real heartbeat of 
America? The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is certain 
that the latter is true. : 

‘“Man proposes, but God disposes,’’ and unless 
the League of Nations takes into aeccount—not 
alone in words, but in spirit—the fact of God 
it is foredoomed to failure, just as every previous 
plan and scheme of men to insure permanent peace 
has broken down under the pressure of national am- 
bition, hatred or avarice—traits that have not yet 
been banished from the world. There must be 
something more potent than bayonets or battle- 
ships, needful as both are under present world con- 
ditions, as the ultimate authority. Back of the 
citizen is the State—using the term in its broad 
sense—and back of the State is, or will be, the 
League of Nations. Back of the League must be 
God, if it is to endure. 

Are these idle words, on a subject of little con- 
sequence? Listen to the Bolshevist creed as re- 
cently stated by one Wicks, head of the so-called 
‘¢soviet’’ in Portland, Ore. ‘‘ Your demoeraey,’’ 
said he, ‘‘is a lie; your liberty is a lie; your God 
is a lie.’’? One of the principal tenets of anarchy, 
Bolshevism and every other such cancerous growth 
upon the body politie is and always has been repu- 
diation of any responsibility to a Supreme Being. 

The Brotherhood of Man, without recognition 
and acceptance of the Fatherhood of God, is a 
dangerous delusion. This is having abundant proof 
in Russia today, where God has been ‘officially 
abolished ’’ by the Bolsheviki, who are exemplifying 
their ideas of the Brotherhood of Man by gouging 
out the eyes of helpless captives and committing 
every excess that fiends incarnate can devise. Dis- 
armament is no guaranty of lasting peace. As 
George Bernard Shaw has well said this week: ‘‘If 
the will to fight continues, the means will always be 
forthcoming. ’’ 

More than any other nation, America is sponsor 
for the League of Nations. It is born of the same 
spirit of high idealism that actuated the American 
soldiers wha died at Chateau Thierry and the Ar- 
gonne. America has earned the right to demand, 
and should demand, thru her representatives at 
Paris, that in the final draft of the constitution of 
the League the omission that has been here dis- 
cussed shall be supplied. If the sentiment ‘‘In 
God We Trust’’ is good enough to stamp upon our 
coinage it is good enough to appear, in suitable 
phraseology, in that epitome of the aspirations 
of humanity. The Magna Charta of the Parlia- 
ment of Man should not, and must not, fail to ac- 
cord due recognition to the Creator and Ruler of 
the universe. 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart ; 

Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
A humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


WANTS HARDWOOD SAWDUST 


Your name and address were taken from the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and I am writing to ask if you would 
kindly favor me with information as to where hard- 
wood sawdust can be obtained ; that is, the names and 
addresses of the sawmills that saw up the logs in 
sections like Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, the 
Adirondacks ete., as well as sources of supplies in be 
tween, like box factories or other hardwood and white 
wood is sawed up. 

I am starting to bring sawdust in to New York City 
for distribution and if you could mail me a list of some 
mills and other sources of supplies I can assure you 
that I would not only be thankful and appreciative 
but would be very glad to reciprocate at any time. 
Inquiry No, 50. 


[The above letter was addressed to an eastern 
belting concern which in turn referred it to this 
department. Undoubtedly there are a number of 
our readers who will be glad to sell sawdust and 
who are within easy shipping reach of the eastern 
metropolis. The address will be supplied upon re- 
quest. 

The inquirer is a New York baker and along 
with this letter come a number of little enclosure 
slips which in a way are very unique. Two of them 
are practically devoted to an exploitation of the 
baker’s products, but one is devoted to the subject 
of costs, arguing a necessity for accurate cost 
knowledge, and another is devoted to prices. The 
latter is so nearly applicable to the lumber indus- 
try as well as to the baking of bread that its text 
is herewith reproduced: 

Bakers have been trying to do business on the same 
old price basis which prevailed ten, fifteen and even 
twenty years ago. Criticized and maligned by the 
press, they have in turn been lulled to sleep with the 
machinery song ringing in their ears hoping that the 
much talked of labor saving devices would solve their 
trouble over rising costs of material and labor. 

It is true, machinery has reduced the amount of 
hand labor, and it is equally true that upkeep and 
depreciation on that machinery, shorter hours, higher 
wages, better facilities ete. have absorbed all this 
saving, so that the cost today, exclusive of material, 
is greater than ten or twenty years ago. 

The great evolution predicted for machinery has al 
ready taken place. 

These slips are printed upon a manila stock in an 
inexpensive way and apparently intended for wide- 
spread distribution, not only along with mail but 
with packages of merechandise.—Ep1Tor. | 





PROTESTS FURTHER RATE ADVANCES 


We are advised that the southern carriers are, thru 
the Richmond Freight Traffic Committee, United States 
Railroad Administration, at Richmond, Va., considering 
the withdrawal of existing water competitive freight 
rates on lumber from the Southeast to points in Dela 
ware, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York 
and New England States. We also understand that 
this action has been approved by similar committees 
at Philadelphia and New York. 

We feel that such action would be very hurtful to the 
southern operators, as it would give an undue advan 
tage to mills located on tide water or which are very 
close to seaports. Also it would likely have the effect of 
raising coastwise water rates. Also it would allow 
western lumber products moving thru the Panama 
Canal to displace southern pine to a large extent. 

Should the railroads be returned to the owners in the 
near future, it would be almost impossible to reinstate 
the old rates. 

The rates on lumber have been steadily advanced in 
recent times, having been advanced 2 cents per hundred, 
then on June 1 of last year 1 cent per hundred, and on 
June 25 last year 5 cents per hundred ; this in addition 
to the small advance allowed about a year ago to the 
carriers north of the Ohio River. In the last three 
years freight rates on lumber have advanced four times, 
amounting to 8% cents per hundred, or approximately 
$3 per thousand feet. 

Also it is very necessary to make building materials 
as cheap as possible to the consumer, in order that 
hecessary building may be done. The lumber industry 
at this time is at a standstill and consumers say they 
will not build until lumber is cheaper and the mills 
Say they are selling lumber as cheaply as possible in 
order to make a reasonable profit and pay present wage 
Scale. We think the whole country is vitally interested 
in seeing the resumption of building operations and we 
believe that any move to increase the price of lumber 
to the consumer is hurtful to the business interests of 
the country at large. 


We do not feel that there is any just reason for 
further raising of freight rates ; in fact, we believe that 
freight rates should be reduced to some extent. 

It seems that as soon as the lumberman adjusts him 
self to certain circumstances there is someone ready to 
Make a move to change exisfing conditions and throw a 
burden on the lumber shipper. We need nothing so 
badly as to be allowed to work out our salvation with 
out further obstacles being thrown in our way. It is 
*xpensive to adjust ourselves to changing conditions 
and any contracts which may have been made on 
Present basis of freight rates would entail a loss if the 
Proposed raise in rates should become effective. 

We hope each of you gentlemen will use your influ 
ice in our behalf and make it possible for us to at 





least pay our taxes to the Government.—C. G. HARMAN, 
secretary West Alabama Pine Association, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

[The above letter was sent by Secretary Harman 
to the Alabama congressmen and directors. The 
arguments advanced are strong ones and the lum- 
ber industry generally should join in protests 
against a further advance of lumber freight rates 
at this particular time, when it is desirable to keep 
the cost of lumber to the consumer as low as pos- 
sible as an incentive to the resumption of building 
activities.—EDITOoR. | 


SUGGESTIONS ON SHINGLE PROMOTION. 


Since the air of the lumber world is full of the 
thought of codperation I have a few thoughts which 
I wish to pass along. 

We get many good suggestions and much valuable 
information from the manufacturers and wholesalers 
of lumber as to good selling stunts, but I am wondering 
whether we retailers ever think it worth while to pass 
any of our ideas along the line back to the millmen. 

Some time ago I wrote you some ideas about adver- 
tising red cedar shingles and you gave them space in 
your journal, which brought letters from several manu 
facturers, some apologizing and some explaining—and 
even one promising. At that time I advocated a cam- 
paign of general advertising to educate the consuming 
public as to the merits of wood shingles over the other 
kinds of roofing materials. I still think that would 
get results, but of course it would cost money. 

Now I want to suggest another plan that will cost 
but very little and will be a good thing, and that is 
when a manufacturer packs his shingles to insert in 
each bundle a slip of paper showing how many shingles 
are neded for a square of roofing, how to prepare a 
roof properly to receive shingles, how steep a roof must 
be to use shingles safely ete. Then this slip could 
reprint your prize letter of “How to Lay a Forty-Year 
Roof,” as published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

The zine coated nail people no doubt would gladly 
furnish leaflets on nail knowledge if the shingle people 
would distribute them. 

Every other kind of roofing carries directions right 
in or on the package, which no doubt helps them to 
make satisfactory roofs and consequently more sales. 

I find many carpenters nowadays who do not know 
much about laying a shingle roof because they have 
never laid much of it. 

Wood shingles have real merit as a roofing mate 
rial and we should coéperate to get the building public 
to know it.—J. H. DONALDSON, New Washington 
(Ohio) Lumber & Manufacturing Co. INQuiry No, 51. 


[Mr. Donaldson’s suggestions are not entirely 
new but it is of course well to repeat them until 
they produce the desired results. There is of course 
some practical difficulty in enclosing any printed 
matter with a bunch of shingles; perhaps the only 
practical place to put it would be directly under 
the shingle band. A folded circular put under the 
wooden cross piece in the press would be apt to 
stay put, but of course would not be available for 
reading until after the bundle of shingles was 
opened. A label of course could be pasted upon one 
of the shingles upon the outside of the bundle, but 
it would take a large label in fine type to carry all 
of the matter that our correspondent suggests.— 
DITOR. | 


THE CONTRACTOR AND MATERIAL COSTS 


We note in the Industrial Index an ad inserted by an 
Atlanta contractor. 

His policy, we think, could be followed to advantage 
by all the contractors all over the United States. The 
proposition of this contractor is that he will erect any 
building on a cost plus basis and guarantee the cost of 
material for the next six months. In other words, a 
good many owners of unimproved property who are 
desirous of building are delayed letting the contract on 
account of the idea that the value of building material 
will decrease in the next six months. 

By the above proposition they are protected against 
any depreciation in values, which they anticipate, to 
the period in question. At the same time they will be 
in position to draw revenue from idle property six 
months sooner. In view of the lack of housing accom 
modations all over the country it appears to us that 
now is the time to build. The wise man will endeavor 
to supply the demand while the demand is alive. 
JouHN J. EARLE, Secretary Landeck Lumber Co., Tampa, 
Fla. 

[The plan here proposed has some similarity to 
one suggested by the Engineering-News Record and 
editorially reviewed by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
on Feb. 15. That plan was for the contractor to 
guarantee the prices of building materials from the 
time of the contract to the time of their placement 
in the building. He, however, subcontracts upon 
the same basis and if there is a decline in prices 
the dealer must accept it and the benefit is passed 
on to the building owner. 

If the contractor should make a straight six 
months’ guaranty it would of course be at his 
own risk unless he could find material dealers will- 
ing to underwrite the risk for him, which is im- 
probable. Would the Landeck Lumber Co. be will- 
ing to sell cypress to contractors taking such con- 
tracts on a six months’ guaranty of the cypress 
price ?—EDITOor. | 


A CRITICISM OF PURCHASING POLICY 


In complying with your request for facts regarding 
the attitude of the Railroad Administration toward 
the tie companies I want to say that we have tried to 
see and appreciate the viewpoint of the administration, 
believing that it was sincere in what it was trying to 
accomplish, and our opinion is formed only after go- 
ing exhaustively into the merits of both sides of the 
question. We are convinced that what the Railroad 
Administration, acting thru the director of lumber, is 
trying to accomplish with regard to the production 
and handling of ties is a thing fundamentally unsound 
in principle; a thing opposed to the public interest 
and to the interests of the railroads, and a thing which 
will fail to produce the result claimed for it. Nobody 
has had the courage to attack it on this basic principle 
and show the economic weakness of the premise on 
which the whole case of centralized control of pur- 
chases has been built up. 

Grasping the situation in the emergency of war, it 
is now proposed to continue it into an era of peace 
and impose the theories and dictation of one man or 
one group of men on the purchasing policies of all the 
railroads in the United States. What this arbitrary 
assumption of power will accomplish is already being 
shown. Regardless of any late protestations that it 
was not the “intent” of the administration to eliminate 
the tie companies, the tie companies have been elimi- 
nated, and our own case is fairly typical of what has 
happened. With an organization which has furnished 
the railroads with over 50,000,000 ties, and with con 
tracts running from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 ties annu 
ally, we are today without contract for a single tie— 
this at a time when our services are needed by the rail- 
roads more than ever before in their history, and when 
many roads stand ready and anxious to contract with 
us for their requirements. Mr. Walter Poleman, presi- 
dent of the Western Tie & Timber Co., has summed up 
the situation so well I am taking the liberty of quoting 
him: 


Since Government control was established there 
has been a decided tendency on the part of those 
in charge of the administration of railroads to 
deem it unnecessary (or unlawful) for the Govern- 
ment to contract for its supply of railroad ties. 
They take the view that they should leave the 
matter of producing and furnishing the necessary 
ties to the voluntary efforts of Tom, Dick and 
Harry. In fact, there seems to be a strong tend- 
ency to discourage the production of ties on a 
large scale, to antagonize in every manner possible 
the tie organizations which it has taken years of 
experience and money to build up, and to decen 
tralize the industry to the greatest extent possible 
upon the apparent theory that the best results 
may be obtained by breaking up the business into 
the greatest possible number of small and un- 
reliable units. I feel that the time is not far 
distant when these men will realize their mistake, 
but not until it has cost the railroads an unneces 
sarily large sum of money. To illustrate, until re- 
cently our company was never without contracts 
on its books for large numbers of ties. Today we 
have none. ‘Today it is immaterial whether we 
produce few or many. Under these present condi- 
tions the morale of our entire force has been 
affected. The mere fact of having contracts 
stimulated the entire organization from top to 
bottom. The cancelation by the railroads and 
Railroad Administration of all contracts and the 
complete revolutionizing of the industry have 
brought production almost to the point of stag- 
nation, 


It would be interesting to know what it is costing 
the Railroad Administration today to purchase ties. 
Formerly, under contract with reputable tie com 
panies, this amount was fixed in advance and could be 
included in the annual budget. For instance, we have 
for years delivered ties at stipulated prices fixed by 
the railroads, or at a fixed commission which has never 
exceeded 5 cents per tie. Today the scheme of the ad- 
ministration includes sending out “tie solicitors’? who 
will endeavor to perform part of the work heretofore 
accomplished by the tie companies. They are responsi- 
ble to no one for any specified number of ties; they 
have no financial responsibility toward their problem 
and can render no actual assistance to a producer in 
need of help. The “tie solicitor’s” salary and expenses 
are legitimately a part of the cost of ties and he is 
only one of the many who must now devote all or part 
of their time to work handled by the tie companies for 
many years. This is another case of misdirected 
energy. 

Tie producers live where there is timber suitable for 
making ties. Tie timber, the bulk of it, stands back 
from the railroads from six to twenty miles from 
points where it is hauled out. Manifestly, it will never 
be within the province of any railroad or any railroad 
administration to occupy itself actively with the indi- 
vidual troubles of countless small producers, isolated 
in the mountains and forests and scattered farms. Yet 
it is on these small producers, farmers and dependent 
operators, hewers of timber and owners of portable 
mills, that the railroads must depend for their ties. 
Eighty percent of all cross tie production in the United 
States is to be expected from this source. It is the 
function of the tie company to keep it going. If a 
man owns suitable timber but has no mill the tie com- 
pany buys him a mill and starts him making ties. 
If he has a mill but no timber the tie company buys 
him the timber. If he needs funds the tie company 
furnishes him the money. If his wagon breaks down, 
or his mules get sick, or the feed store will no longer 
carry his account, or his foreman dies, or the county 
road commissioners forbid him to haul ties with a 
traction engine, or someone is about to foreclose on 
his farm, timber and all, immediately he comes to the 
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tie company for help and gets it. The tie company is 
in close daily personal contact with many hundreds of 
these men and the confidence and relationship that 
exist between them have grown up over a period of 
many years. J 

The sudden disruption of this organization means 
not only a hardship on thousands of men but further 
increases in the cost of ties to the railroads and a 
quick reduction in the already small stream of supply. 
Railroad executives, from long experience, are quick 
to recognize this and are glad to secure the services 
of responsible tie companies at fixed compensation to 
keep this business alive. The tie company becomes in 
sense of fact a trusted employee of the road, its serv- 
ices retained as long as it gives satisfaction. Is it not 
a significant fact that in many cases this arrangement 
has been renewed again and again for years, and was 
still giving entire satisfaction? Why, then, should 
it be terminated when the railroad in any instance 
wishes it continued ? . 

Yet under the program of the Railroad Administra- 
tion all such contracts with responsible tie companies 
have been broken off. And the Railroad Administra 
tion takes refuge in the statement that it now buys 
ties from everyone everywhere at prices fixed and 
published, and therefore if anyone is eliminated from 
the situation it proves that he had no right to exist. 
The danger of such platitude is that it sounds plausible. 
And many have accepted it as truth. A few moments’ 
reflection would show all thoughtful men that it makes 
no provision whatever for compensating the element of 
service, and it is service that the tie company sells 
as well as ties. If the time ever comes when the vari- 
ous railroads with which we have done business no 
longer desire to avail themselves of the service we have 


to offer them we will withdraw from the field without 


a single protest. But as long as railroad executives 
need us, and continue to characterize our elimination 
as “an economic crime,’ we shall continue to have 
faith that matters will soon reach a turning point. 

It is with this end in view that we are trying, 
against odds, to hold our organization together, and 
you will find the other reputable tie companies are in 
much the same position. Until the purchasing depart- 
ments of various railroads are again presumed to know 
what their roads require, and are permitted sufficient 
liberty of action to enable them to acquire it, the 
situation remains hopeless. The case of the tie com- 
panies is typical of what can happen to legitimate 
business when a small group of wilful men start try- 
ing out their pet theories at Washington. Price fixing, 
the withdrawal of all competitive’tie markets, the impo- 
sition of technical and arbitrary tie specifications on 
roads whose traffic requirements do not need them, and, 
finally, the elimination of the tie companies at a time 
when the railroads need their services more than ever 
before—these are a few of the fruits of centralized 
control. The time for temporizing with the situation 
has passed. Why not meet the issue fairly and oppose 
it consistently until -it is done away with?—R. D. 
Lusk, Vice President Valley Tie & Lumber Co., Roan 
oke, Va.-—-No, 42. 

{Mr. Lusk has handled the subject so ably that 
practically nothing remains to add by way of com- 
ment. It may be pointed out, however, that the 
same idea of centralized purchasing and to some 
extent the same general purchasing policy has been 
attempted in regard to railroad requirements of 
lumber and timbers as has been carried out in the 


rr, 
purchasing of ties. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAy 
would further be pleased to have some of the large 
tie purchasing factors cover in as detailed a way q 
criticism of the new tie specifications. We would 
also be pleased to hear from other tie men in a dig. 
cussion of this subject. 

It is a matter of some surprise that the Federal 
Railroad Administration should have concluded 
that the wholesaler, thoroly established as an eep. 
nomic necessity in practically every other line of 
merchandising, was an unnecessary factor in the 
tie business. The function of the wholesaler jp 
merchandising of lumber has been thoroly studied 
by the Forest Service and is the subject of a report 
which if the Railroad Administration had thoroly 
digested it might have saved it from the costly hu- 
miliation of a policy that has concerned itself al- 
most entirely with the purchasing of ties of given 
Specifications at a given price without inquiry into 
the other equally important problem as to whether 
sufficient ties would be obtainable to meet the 
annual replacement demands of the railroads, 

The Railroad Administration has attempted to 
justify its policy by arguing the economies of 
standardizing such things as switch ties, cutting 
out fifty-seven varieties incident to individual rail. 
road purchasing and substituting uniform stand- 
ards. Such standardization, however, is capable of 
accomplishment entirely apart from the obvious 
blunders that have been made in other directions — 
EDITOR. | 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Taking the situation as a whole, business is ad- 
justing itself to a peace footing in a remarkably 
satisfactory way. There are those who are some 
what disappointed that certain elements in the 
business situation, such as prices and wages, have 
not yielded more readily to the new conditions. 
This class is not accustomed to an orderly readjust- 
ment and, because the changes that are taking place 
are not more radical, is inclined to express dissat- 
isfaction, whereas the reverse should be the atti- 
tude. 

Whatever may be in store in the immediate fu- 
ture, the progress that has been made so far in the 
way of a readjustment holds considerable encour- 
agement for the future. For example, labor, taking 
the country as a whole, is remarkably well em- 
ployed when we consider the release of such a large 
number from military service in so brief a period of 
time. Such unemployment as manifests itself is 
traceable more to the slowing down in war produc- 
tion than to the return of the citizen soldiers from 
war. For instance, the greatest complaints of un- 
employment come from the eastern section of the 
country where the munitions plants attracted thous- 
ands of workers during the last two years. 

In other words, it is the war activities at home 
that are causing the disturbance in our industrial 
situation rather than the return of those who have 
been engaged in unproductive lines. An illustra- 
tion of this is found in the situation in the vicinity 
of Chicago and in the middle West. This section 
of the country was slow in adjusting itself to the 
new conditions brought about by the entrance of 
the United States into the war. Pressure from the 
Government was required in some instances to induce 
manufacturers to take on munition and other war 
contracts and thus prevent new construction to 
supply the needs of the country in its military un- 
dertaking. 

This hesitancy has been the salvation of the West 
in the readjustment, tho it enabled the East to pile 
up war profits and business more rapidly than did the 
West. The consequence is Chicago, and the middle 
West, are readjusting with less disturbance than 
are some other sections of the country. Especially 
does this apply to the labor situation. Conserva- 
tive estimates of manufacturers in Illinois, for in- 
stance, place the estimate of the number of un- 
employed men in the State at around 75,000, which 
is less than the number of idle men in Chicago 
during the average winter season. Chicago is pe- 
culiarly affected, owing to geographical position. 
Because of the ramifications of her railroad sys- 
tems Chicago is a center from which the far West 
and middle West draw their supply of labor during 
the summer months. It is estimated that between 
75,000 and 95,000 men spend the winter in Chicago 
and when the weather becomes propitious these 
men find their way to the railroad construction 
camps and to other similar lines of employment. 
This migratory element, during the winter, lives 
in the lodging house districts of Chicago, existing 
on what it can pick up or has saved out of its 
summer earnings. The requirements are small and 


about the only work these men do in winter is to 
help move a snowfall from the streets or to assist 
in the spring cleaning. 

The estimates, therefore, of the manufacturers 
and other associations of a smaller floating popu- 
lation in Chicago than usual not only point to sat- 


isfactory progress in assimilating the returning 
citizen soldier in our industrial system but prob- 
ably indicate some of the changes that are likely 
to be encountered as a result of the war. Neces- 
sarily this floating population contributed its share 
to the army and men who had never known dis- 
cipline before have had experiences thru their mili- 
tary service which will not permit the men to be 
content to live the old drifting life of a nomad. 

As a matter of fact, the war has broadened the 
minds of practically everyone that has come in 
contact with the nation’s activities of the last two 
or three years. Those who remained at home have 
had a taste of the comforts and luxuries that a 
high wage seale provides, while those in the army 
have had new experiences that will make them be 
dissatisfied with old pre-war conditions. The 
probability is that while there will be a readjust- 
ment in prices, involving the cost of living as well 
as wages, this readjustment will fall considerably 
short of the pre-war level. 

After all it matters little to what level prices re- 
adjust if all the elements that enter into prices and 
productive business are in the same relative pro- 
portion as in normal times. The trouble in abnor- 
mal times is that the proportions are not maintained 
and some things, because of peculiar conditions in- 
cidental to the situation, advance more than others, 
and in consequence later on there must be a read- 
justment. 

It is obvious, for instance, that the demand for 
steel, which was enormous during the war period, 
could not continue in times of peace so far in ex- 
cess of the available supply nor could price 
fixing make this possible. In the very nature 
of things the elements that bring about this 
condition will develop compensating features 
that will tend to equalize. The abnormal 
shortage of labor in war time not only attracts 
women to positions formerly held by men but de- 
velopes greater efficiency which, when the man. 
engaged in military service returns, naturally con- 
tributes to a surplus of labor. 

This is the theory that leads many business minds 
to the conclusion that necessarily we must have an 
excess of labor and sharp breaks in wages. These 
ultimately are sure to come, but if they come orderly 
the general industrial and business situation need 
not be seriously disturbed; but if they come vio- 
lently the situation will be intensified and the in- 
jury to business as well as labor will be greater. 

The world situation is one that should strengthen 
the position of the United States, not only finan- 
cially but industrially. This country has less re- 
adjustment to undergo in both her financial and her 
industrial situations. Frequently emphasis is laid 
on the strained credit conditions existing abroad 
and on the indebtedness piled up in this country in 
the short period of two years, an amount equalling 
one-tenth of the cost of the world’s war. It is 
overlooked that such conditions are relative. If 
the gold of the world, for instance, were wiped out 
by some freak of nature it does not follow that the 
world would not find another medium of exchange. 
Force of circumstances would compel this; and 
while the makeshift medium might not be as con- 
venient as the acknowledged world monetary stand- 
ard, gold, it would serve the purpose. 

The same is true with the credit situation. 
Measured by the rules governing the extension of 


credit in the pre-war days, the credit situation may 
appear to be seriously strained, but with all the 
leading creditor nations of the world in practically 
the same relative position is it not likely that 
these problems will work out in a way that is sat- 
isfactory to all, if the business elements simply 
keep their heads, conserve their resources and pro- 
ceed with caution, but courageously ? 

Necessarily the problem of meeting a tremen- 
dous tax for war purposes and governmental ex- 
penses and at the same time of lending freely to 
the Government on a Victory bond issue are serious 
ones. There are possibilities that the new revenue 
law is so drastic that it will restrict business or at 
least hamper expansion in peace pursuits. But that 
is not so serious a development under present con- 
ditions as would have been the failure of the scheme 
of taxation or the flotation of Liberty bond issue 
when we were confronted by an apparently strong 
and vigorous enemy. 

The former might set us back a year or so in our 
productivity and in carrying out the program laid 
out in the business world, but it could not upset 
the economic and political systems of the country, 
such as a defeat in war would bring. Germany 
has a far more serious problem to reckon with than 
have the Allied nations. 

The nation, therefore, that is in the strongest 
position of any of the belligerents is the United 
States, and because of that strength it is up to 
the business element of the country to think along 
sound economic lines, to proceed with conserva- 
tism and to act courageously and, above all, dis- 
courage as far as possible the hysteria that 18 
sweeping over central Europe. 

Pessimism and lines of discussion that breed dis 
content among a victorious people are a menace 
to the welfare of the nation as a whole and to the 
individual citizen. The world population must be 
fed, clothed and supplied with all the essential 
comforts, and to accomplish this is an undertaking 
sufficient to supply business and industry enough 
to provide employment and the means of a liveli- 
hood to everyone willing to work. 


PAPA OOOO 


Now THAT the returning soldiers by the thou 
sands are reéntering every line of trade and in 
dustry, it will do no harm for employers to keep 
in mind the fact that the transition from military 
to civil life is as great as that experienced by the 
men upon entering the army. ‘There will be ™ 
many cases, tho probably not in all, a period of 
adjustment to new conditions during which th 
men can not be expected to be at their best. Tht 
change from the excitement of the battle front, 1 
the case of the men who saw active service, and 
from the routine of the camp, in the case of those 
who remained on this side of the water, to the 
humdrum duties of shop, factory or office is t0? 
great to be made without a slight loss of eff: 
ciency for a brief period in many cases. Conse 
quently employers should exercise reasonable P* 
tience while the former soldiers become phy* 
ically and mentally adjusted to their new tasks. 
No less than this is due to the men who have servé 
the nation faithfully in the time of need, whether 
their service was performed overseas or in t 
country. 
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~ REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The contraction of the general commercial and 
industrial activity of the country continues un- 
interruptedly, altho more so in the East than in 
the West; but widespread as this condition is it 
has not obscured the fact that the outlook con- 
tains various elements of promise. It is the price 
question, largely, which dominates the economic 
situation, now as practically ever since the sign- 
ing of the armistice and the beginning of the 
transition from a war basis. The price deflation 
not yet having gone far enough to induce con- 
gumers to enter the market for anything but the 
most necessary and pressing requirements, a 
sharp reversal to industrial activities has re- 
sulted, and strikes have been only a contributing 
eause to the steady decline of activity and grow- 
ing unemployment of labor. As has before been 
pointed out, this situation does not indicate any 
fundamental weakness in the market. It is rec- 
ognized that the remedies for most of the prevail- 
ing ills are a stabilization of prices and renewal 
of public confidence and as these are effected com- 
mercial activity will open up readily enough and 
soon reflect on the industrial activity by re- 
employing the present idle machinery and labor. 
Surveying the field broadly, it is apparent that 
the law of supply and demand is now more gen- 
erally operative than a few weeks ago; that the 
readjustment of prices proceeds, not speedily and 
destructively but gradually and orderly, in such 
a manner as to preserve an economic equilibrium, 
even if there be a temporary slowing down of 
activities. The accumulated needs for commodities 
of all descriptions are admittedly extensive, both 
at home and abroad, hence prospects are by no 
means discouraging. 


The North Carolina pine market exhibits no 
noteworthy change over recent weeks, the volume 
of business remaining small and the demoraliza- 

tion caused by the price cutting 


NORTH of the smaller mills but little im- 
CAROLINA proved. Thru the medium of the 
PINE Carolina Wood Export Corpora- 


tion, now in process of formation 
with a view of diverting a percentage of the 
production into foreign trade channels, it is hoped 
to overcome the trying situation that for some 
time has confronted the larger North Carolina 
pine manufacturers. There assuredly is a large 
field abroad that is ready to absorb the production 
that the domestic market refuses except at the 
concessions to which it has become accustomed 
thru the practice of small mills. Reports from 
fifty mills to the North Carolina Pine Association 
show that during the week ended Feb. 8 there 
were slight increases in orders received, a slight 
falling off in shipments, and a total production 
of nearly 9,000,000 feet, or 49 percent of normal 
for these mills. The orders received were 59 per- 
cent of actual production, while shipments were 
50 percent thereof. The cut during the week was 
slightly larger than during the same week of Jan- 
uary, and it is a long time since the percentage 
was exceeded. 

* * * 


The southern pine mills report a brisk inquiry 
and a gradual inerease in bookings. Local retail 
conditions seem to be improving and a real build 
ing boom in the rural districts is 
reported to be in process of forma- 
tion, which is expected gradually 
to spread north and westward. A 
Jackson (Miss.) report says that the lumbermen 
at that center believe that if the vards can get 
the stocks—which is a debatable question, in view 
of present manufacturing conditions—the retail 
trade this vear will break all records, and that 
everything indicates a volume of business during 
the coming season that will be without precedent. 
This frame of mind is reflected thruout the south- 
ern pine territory, and many buyers also 
have awakened to the realities of the situation. 
There still are many of these, however, who still 
hold off, not yet convinced that prices will not be 
lower within a short while. Assuredly it would be 
to their best interest to brush away hesitation and 
enter the market for their stocks now, before they 
either will have to pay a higher price or get 
caught by the stock shortage that seems im- 
minent. Manufacturers, in view of present mar- 
ket statistics and of the prospective domestic and 
foreign demand, are confident that current prices 
are fortified against any slump or any recession 
inthe near future. It has even been argued with 
tause that prices can never become lower than 
they are now, because of the steadily diminish- 
Ing supply of timber, which will be accelerated 
When the requirements of the world markets make 
themselves felt. In fact, the tendency already 
steadily toward higher prices, Production dur- 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


ing the last few weeks has been seriously eur- 
tailed, now when labor and other conditions are 
more favorable, by bad weather conditions, and 
as there has not been any alleviation in the vol- 
ume of orders in the meanwhile but to the con- 
trary actually an increase, stocks are now more 
depleted than ever, and chances to replenish them 
seem remote. The overseas movement also has 
registered an increase, but in large part this in- 
crease represents the lifting of stocks purchased 
some time ago by the various European govern- 
ments, to be moved to destination whenever ton- 
nage became available. During the week ended 
February 14, 142 mills reporting to the Southern 
Pine Association produced a total of 64,064,813 
feet, compared with a normal production of 91,- 
495,990 feet; shipped 60,412,284 feet and received 
orders amounting to 54,581,148 feet. 


. * * 


The volume of orders for hardwood is slowly 
but steadily expanding, despite the faet that 
neither distributers nor consumers. seem inclined 

to anticipate future requirements 
HARDWOODS but will buy only for present 

needs; and a sufficient number of 
inquiries is in circulation to assure further expan- 
sion of the trade as spring approaches. The build- 
ing situation is steadily hecoming more favorable, 
and altho no considerable volume of business from 
this source has developed as yet an early opening 
up is expected. As stated, consumers are not in- 
clined to anticipate requirements; they appear more 
and more convineed that a heavy volume of business 
and a prosperous season are ahead, yet they are eanu- 
tious and hesitate to stock up until actual develop 
ments prove the correctness of their convictions. 
Stocks of southern hardwoods generally are low 
and badly broken, as production during the last 
few weeks has been exceedingly light, less than 
50 percent of normal, due especially to logging op- 
erations having been seriously interfered with by 
inclement weather. Higher grades of both plain 
and quartersawn oak are very scarce and are said 
to be considerably below the average for several 
years. Prices consequently are stronger, a fact to 
which the expansion of foreign inquiries and domes- 
tic demand also are contributory. 


. * ” 


Manufacturers and distributers at all principal 
centers report further improvement in the demand 
for cypress, altho the gain from week to week still 
is of modest proportions. As in 
hardwoods and southern pine, the 
production of cypress has been 
seriously curtailed during the last couple of weeks 
hy unfavorable weather conditions and high water 
in the swamps. In the meanwhile labor conditions 
have improved, and when better weather permits 
a fuller resumption of activities perhaps it will be 
possible for the mills to make some headway in 
rounding out their at present badly depleted stocks, 
as they have unsuccessfully attempted to do for 
some time. The extent of stock depletion is shown 
by statistics covering thirty-four representative 
mills, which give the collective stocks as 150,000, 
000 feet below the totals normally earried over 
Jan. 1 by these mills. 


CYPRESS 


7 * * 


Trade conditions on the northern pine market 
are reported as improving. More inquiries are 
going their rounds and there has been an increase, 

even tho slight, in the volume of 


NORTHERN yard buying; and where the stock 
PINE really is needed prices do not enter 


into any extended discussion, The 
manufacturers are confident that from now on there 
will be a gradual increase in market activity. The 
hope among retailers and consumers that lower 
prices will soon prevail is not yet dead, however. 
This serves to delay much buying and the present 
business is reported as not more than 50 percent 
of the average for this time in previous years. 
Stocks are still low and quite depleted as a direct 
result of the heavy Government takings last year 
and millmen say that it will be some time hefore 
they can be replenished. Some of the mills are 
compelled to restrict certain orders, not having 
enough stock in shipping condition to fill them. 
Logging conditions for the most part remain good, 
but there is not much time left until the ice roads 
will disappear and, altho every effort is being 
strained to get out the maximum number of logs 
for summer manufacture, it does not seem possible 
that former estimates of log production will be ex- 
ceeded, Shipments of northern pine’ lumber re- 
ported by fifteen mills to the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association during the week ended Feb. 
8 amounted to 5,240,348 feet, compared with 3,013,- 
254 feet during the previous week. These shipments 
compare with a production during the week of 
1,897,656 feet, and with orders received calling for 


4,474,911 feet, as against orders for 3,120,540 feet 
during the previous week. 
~ * * 
The eastern market for western pines is reported 
to be gradually improving and a healthy volume of 
business appears to be in the future. A demand 


fully up to the supply is ex- 
WESTERN pected to prevail, as mill stocks are 
PINES generally understood to “be very 


low, and it seems unlikely, once de- 
mand starts to assert itself seriously, that the 
manufacturers will be given much opportunity to 
replenish them to any really adequate extent. Dur- 
ing the week ended Feb. 8 thirty-four mills report- 
ing to the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion produced a total of 6,217,508 feet, or 22 per- 
cent of the normal production of 27,275,000 feet. 
Shipments, on the other hand, were 48 percent of 
normal production, or 13,196,053 feet, and orders 
received 47 percent, or 12,900,000 feet. Prices re- 
main strong on most items of the various western 
pines. 

* a * 

After having suffered a slight relapse im- 
mediately after the signing of the armistice, the 
west Coast lumber industry now shows symptoms 

of broadening activity that are 


WEST encouraging. The great extent to 
COAST which the production facilities of 
PRODUCTS the west Coast had been devoted 


directly to war work is largely ae- 
countable for the temporary depression that fol- 
lowed the withdrawal of Government orders. Fir 
prices are now stable, and are advancing on many 
items. Rail ‘‘B’’ West Coast Price List of Lum- 
ber Products will within a few days be ready for 
general distribution, to supersede the old list 
that has been in effect since May, 1915. This new 
list definitely breaks away from the old and is 
substantially the same as discount sheet No, 23. 
As such it will be the basic west Coast list, and . 
not the market current, sellers being expected to 
make concessions from it to fit prevailing values. 
Accordingly it is expected that a discount sheet 
will soon be issued to apply on the list so as to 
make current price quotations conform with the 
market. The decision to use the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen to stabilize labor condi- 
tions in the Northwest so far has brought gen- 
erally satisfactory results, Most of the manu- 
facturers have committed themselves to the 
Loyal Legion, and it is their confident expectation 
that this will be a definite block to further effort 
of radicals to harass the industry. Labor is quite 
plentiful in the woods and at the mills. During 
the week ended Feb, 12, 119 mills reporting to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association pro- 
duced a total of 52,855,992 feet, compared with 
a normal production of 73,539,000 feet. The ship- 
ments amounted to 55,152,162 feet, or 4.34 percent 
above production, and orders accepted totalled 
58,597,089 feet, or 5.88 percent above shipments. 


* + * 


The Information and Education Service of the 
Department of Labor recently circularized the lead- 
ing architects and builders in the United States 
requesting their opinions as to the 
reason for the nondevelopment of 
building and construction work. 
More than 500 answers have been 
received up to date. One of the most striking was 
from a prominent St. Louis architect, who said: 
‘*T am firmly convineed that the one thing that the 
building public wants to know is the cost of build- 
ing today compared with what it will be three or 
five years from now. If it could be assured that 
the cost would not drop within that time there 
would be a strong tendency to proceed with much 
needed work.’’ Here again is shown the need for 
educational work, As far as wooden construction, 
at least, is concerned, the factors that regulate 
the lumber industry would make impossible any 
but a most immaterial drop in costs, if any at all; 
on the contrary, there is a well developed opinion 
that even current levels will not be matched in the 
future. The lumbermen know that any drop in the 
price of lumber that would make it worth while 
to postpone building in anticipation is impossible, 
but the building public does not know it. It should 
be informed of the facts. The Information and 
Education Service of the Department of Labor, 
thru the Department of Public Works and Con- 
struction Development, is now seeking authoritative 
information as to what can be expected in mate- 
rial prices during the next five years. As a first 
step in the suggested educational campaign it 
might be well to make full representation of the 
facts to this Government agency, which no doubt 
will make it its business, if convinced of their 
correctness, to assist in their dissemination to the 
publie, 


CURRENT 
FACTORS 
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TEXANS URGE BUILDING OF SILOS 


Meeting Exploits Their Usefulness— 
Called Safeguards Against Drouth 


Dallas 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 18.—The silo campaign 
in Texas was given another forward movement as 
the result of a large meeting of farmers held in the 
Chamber of Commerce auditorium at Dallas last 
Tuesday afternoon for the purpose of showing the 
great value of the silo on the farm. 

The meeting was called by Schuyler Marshall of 
Mesquite, chairman of the silo campaign commit- 
tee of the agricultural advisory board of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and developed into an ‘‘ex- 
perience meeting’’ when it developed that scarce- 
ly one-fourth of those present owned silos. C. O. 
Moser, county agent, stated that but 5 percent of 
the farms of Dallas county have silos. 

‘¢Towers of prosperity’’ is the manner in which 
one speaker characterized silos. Some of the speak- 
ers expressed preference for concrete silos and 
others for wooden structures. Mr. Marshall said 
that he had been using silos of the homemade, 
stave variety for fifteen years. He suggested that 
the cobperative plan should be followed in the pur- 
chase of a silo-filling campaign. 

G. W. Orms, district agricultural agent, said 
that the silo is the strongest safeguard for the 
western part of the State against suffering from 
drouth and that for dairy, beef raising and general 
live stock handling the silo is essential. 

Profits and benefits derived by those farmers 
who owned silos were related by many, who de- 
scribed the methods employed by them, All agreed 
that the silo was necessary and urged their neigh- 
bors to secure them. 
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BEAUTIFUL BIRCH IN FIREPROOF HOSPITAL 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—The woodwork has 
proved the most interesting feature of the nearly 
completed $250,000 Plymouth County tuberculosis 
hospital at Hanson. With its white cement-stucco 
walls that look like stone, its railings, columns and 
cornices in the same finish, and its many windows 
it has an ornate and handsome appearance. Walls 
and partitions are hollow tile and floors are of tile. 
The building is absolutely fireproof thruout, for 
there is nothing that could burn except doors and 
casings and fire could not spread to these. 

The doors, baseboards and door and window 
casings have aroused the greatest interest of visi- 
tors. These are all of five-ply white birch, beautiful 
in veining and finish. This birch came from the 
West cut to measure, was first mitered, and then 
the boards were set in the cement without any 
carpenter work, There are no hollow places and 
no moldings and as the corners are all rounded 
there is no place for germs to collect. 





PROPERTY OWNERS PROTEST BRICK PAVING 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 18.—The recommenda 
tion of the city engineer to use fiber brick instead 
of wood block paving on downtown streets here- 
after is not meeting with much favor by property 
owners affected and a strong protest has been made 
to the board of public works against brick paving. 
The stand of the city engineer was taken against 
wood blocks because of some isolated cases of 
buckling in the severe weather recently. Generally, 
however, the wood block paving laid here has been 
very satisfactory and property owners do not wish 
to experiment with brick, even tho the price is less 
than that of wood blocks. It is pointed out, also, 
the brick frequently buckles under extremes of 
heat and cold, and is noisy. 





GOVERNMENT SPRUCE EQUIPMENT ON SALE 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 15.—The United States 
Spruce Production Corporation headquarters pre- 
sented a busy scene today at the opening of about 
1600 bids submitted on the huge mass of equipment 
that was gathered in the organization of the spruce 
production division and is now up for sale. It was 
estimated that the property consisting of all kinds 
of material from locomotives down to flivvers has 
cost the Government a total of $10,000,000. It will 
take a week at least to tabulate the bids; hence 
not until the end of that period will it be known 
how much the property will be returned to the 
Government. The bids varied widely, some being 
ridiculously low and others again apparently ridie- 
ulously high. 

One combination of interests bid $2,500,000 for 
the entire lot, but it is not expected from a hurried 
examination of the bids that this will land the 
goods. 

There seemed to be more interest in trucks and 
a lot of 105 Ford ears than in all the other ma- 
terial, and bids on these used cars ranged from 


‘ anee in Kansas. 


$27.50 for a wreck to $400 to a car in good condi- 


tion. 
lot. 

It is understood that any articles not sold upon 
bids will be offered at a public auction in the 
near future. 


One man bid an average of $238 for the 





PROPOSE CHANGE IN FORESTRY DEPARTMENT] 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Three bills affecting 
the State forestry department are before the legisla- 
ture this year. One proposes the formation of a 
department of public works with one of its four 
deputies the commissioner of forestry; a second 
bill aims to replace the present State forest com- 
mission and State forester with a new commission; 
and a third would abolish the State forester’s office 
and establish a new unpaid commission with power 
to engage a forester at $5,000 annually. Friends 
of State Forester Frank W. Rane, who is receiving 
a salary of $5,000 a year, are hoping that he will 
not be disturbed but believe that the third bill ig 
aimed solely to eliminate him. 





KANSAS COMPANY EXPANDS ITS BUSINESS 

KANSAS City, Mo., Feb, 18.—The Lindas Lum- 
ber Co., which operates a number of retail yards in 
Kansas towns, recently increased its capital to 
$500,000, and will enter the jobbing business. The 
general offices of the company, which have been 
at Hutchinson, Kan., will be removed at once to 
Kansas City. John Lindas, president and general 
manager of the company, was in Kansas City last 
week negotiating for 1,500 feet of floor space for 
the general offices of the company and it is ex- 
pected that the contract will be closed this week. 
Mr. Lindas will bring his family to Kansas City and 
with him will come W. R. Edwards, vice president, 
EK, 8. Lindas, secretary, and G. KE, Clutter, treas- 
urer, and their families. Mr. Lindas is well known 


OPPOSE NEW LUMBER STORAGE ORDINANCE 


Proposed Measure Called Class Legislation 
Fires Not Due to Lumber 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 18.—United opposition 
to a tentative draft of a proposed ordinance ty 
regulate the construction and alteration of strye. 
tures for the storage of lumber has been filed by 
representatives of Worcester lumber concerns, The 
opposition was voiced at a hearing before the cit 
council and Attorney Alexander B. Campbell, who 
protested vigorously in behalf of the lumber deal. 
ers’ association, calling it class legislation, and ; 
direct drive against the W. H. Sawyer Lumber (o, 
to force the latter out of business or else to driye 
it from its present location. Mr. Campbell declared 
that it was not the fault of the lumber dealers of 
the city that many conflagrations had occurred dur. 
ing the last few months, but the fault of the police 
department in not rounding up the guilty persons, 

The tentative draft over which the discussion 
waxed hot reads: 

Sec, 25—Every structure hereafter built or altered 
for the storage, housing, milling, or kiln-drying of 
lumber within the fire district established by this 
chapter shall be constructed with solid brick or con- 
crete outer walls entirely enclosing same, except 
that such structure other than those for milling or 
kiln-drying may have one open face, provided, how- 
ever, that structures thus excepted shall have solid 
brick or concrete firewalls dividing the structure into 
units or bays the greatest horizontal dimension of 
which shall be not more than 50 feet. 

Such fire walls shall be carried upon foundations 
as prescribed for external walls. 





BIG TREES ON MISSISSIPPI] BOTTOMS 


Tho most of the trees on the Mississippi hills 
and valleys in Iowa and other upper Mississippi 
Valley States are second growth and have attained 
no great size, down on the bottom lands and here 

and there on the islands 








are found not infrequent- 
ly real monarchs of the 


Oe 


“7 

hy’ a’ | forest. Those of great- 

"5 f a est size are most often 

te &, J white elms and _ burr 
be a ‘ oaks. The photograph 


shows a burr oak which 
has just been cut by a 
lumber company of Gut- 
tenberg, Iowa, on Missis- 
sippi bottom land near 
Guttenberg. The — tree 
measured 13 feet in cir- 
cumference 3 feet from 
the ground. The logs cut 
from the tree made 2,300 
feet of good lumber, says 
an official of the com 
pany. Not far from the 
big burr oak stands a 
white elm with a circum- 
ference of 19 feet four 








BURR OAK CUT NEAR GUTTENBERG ON MISSISSIPPI BOTTOM LAND 


among local lumbermen and has a wide acquaint- 
The company will handle a gen 
eral line, 


PROHIBITION NOT TO AFFECT COOPERS 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 18.—Prohibition ig not 
worrying the coopers, according to William Deal, 
president of the Coopers’ International Union, 
which has its headquarters in Kansas City, Kan. 

‘*Several years ago we thought prohibition 
spelled ruin,’’? he said. ‘‘Then most of the barrel 
making was for beer and whisky, but as the produe- 
tion of these has declined oil and gasoline have 
come to take their places, and now the oil compa- 
nies are the big users of barrels. The discontinu- 
ance of beer barrels will simply mean a slight re- 
adjustment for the coopers, and already many 
companies which made beer barrels have notified 
their help that not a man will be laid off, as they 
have oil contracts more than sufficient to keep 
every employee at work for a year.’’ 








PLANING MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 17.—At an early hour 
Friday morning fire destroyed the planing mill 
of the J. C. Halsema, Manufacturing Co. in the 
northeastern part of town, threatening for awhile 
complete destruction to surrounding territory. The 
office building and lumber yard were fortunately 
favored by the high wind and were saved. The 
loss is estimated at about $100,000. It was a spec- 
tacular fire for the reason that flying embers were 
lifted on high by the gale and hurled for blocks 
away. A heavy rain the night before retarded fur- 
ther conflagration. The Halsema plant was burned 
in 19138, 


feet from the ground, 
This tree will not be cut. 

The size of the elm 
gives force to a campaign which has been started 
by Prof. Robert B. Wylie, of the botany depart- 
ment of the University of Iowa, to commemorate 
the return of peace by planting white elms thruout 
Jowa. 





CULTIVATING TRADE WITH MEXICO 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 18.—Prospects for a good 
lumber trade with Mexico were outlined by Thom- 
as W. Blake, general sales agent of the South 
Texas Lumber Co., in a letter to the Chamber of 
Commerce in connection with the contemplated 
trade trip that is being arranged by that body for 
the merehants of this city. In his letter, Mr. 
Blake says: 


1 think we are sleeping on our rights in our failure 
to cultivate our relations with that country (Mexico). 
We are shipping by rail into Mexico perhaps a million 
feet of lumber a month and conditions in that country 
are gradually becoming more normal. , 

This lumber, of course, is going in the northern sec 
tion of Mexico and we have not been able to get any 
business out of the southern section, that section 
known as the Tampico and Vera Cruz district. This 
district alone uses millions of feet of lumber a month 
and I am quite sure there could be enough trade culti 
vated with the Houston manufacturers—that is, con. 
cerns represented in Houston who are manufacturing 
lumber— to justify a sailing of two boats a month into 
the southern district filled with lumber alone. is 

You, of course, know that practically all of ps 
lumber business is now being handled thru Orange an 
Beaumont and I am advised that at least four boats ¢ 
month sail from those ports and they are loaded wi 
lumber to the Tampico district. There is no renee? 
why we should not be able to enjoy part of this bus 
ness if an effort is made by someone to establish a — 
line between the port of Houston and the Tampico an 
Vera Cruz district. 


A discussion of the proposed trip will be held 
today by 350 jobbers, manufacturers, wholesalers, 
bankers and other merchants of Houston. 
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EXPLAINS WHAT BOLSHEVISM REALLY MEANS 


Returned Lumber Commissioner Describes 
Russian Conditions as He Found Them 








BALTIMORE, Mb., Feb. 17.—Roger E. Simmons, of 
Hagerstown, Md., who was sent to Russia about 
two years ago by the Department of Commerce as 
one of four or five special commissioners to study 
the foreign lumber markets with special reference 
to the possibility of extending the demand for 
American woods, finds himself very much in the 
limelight as one of the chief witnesses to testify be- 
fore the Senate Committee investigating supposed 
revolutionary propaganda in the United States, 
with special reference to attempts to spread the 
doctrines of the Bolsheviki in this country. Mr. 
Simmons, who had been connected with the lumber 
trade before he was sent to Russia, was before the 
Senate Committee in Washington last Saturday, 
and made some rather startling statements con 
cerning the extent to which the propaganda of 
the Bolsheviki was being introduced. He had made 
an address before a meeting at Washington, which 
drew attention to him and caused him to be sum- 
moned before the committee. In addition to assert- 
ing that Albert R. Williamson, an American writer, 
was one of the men sent to the United States to 
carry on the agitation, he stated that he got much 
of his information about the Bolsheviki from a re- 
liable authority in Petrograd whom he could not 
name because it might cost the informant his life. 

Mr. Simmons gave many excerpts from Russian 
revolutionary publications which, he said, tended to 
show that the idea in sending propagandists to 
this country was to bring about a revolutionary 
movement. Since returning home, he declared, he 
had been astounded to discover the extent to which 
the seeds of Bolshevism had apparently been sown 
here. He said he had delivered an address before 
the Rotary Club of Detroit, Mich., and had learned 
that certain members of the club seemed to be in 
sympathy with Bolshevism as they understood it. 
He had explained to the club what Bolshevism 
really meant, whereupon the club had passed reso- 
lutions recording that the members did not in any 
way favor Bolshevism. 

Mr. Simmons also told of a conversation he had 
held with a major in the American army, who, he 
said, manifested sympathy with Bolshevist ideas 
as advanced in periodicals, pamphlets and other 
printed matter that had reached the camp to which 
he was attached, and that even the men in the camp 
had become impressed. As soon as the major found 
out, however, what the facts were he asked Mr. 
Simmons to return with him to the camp and tell 
the men just what had been told him. 

Mr. Simmons said that many leaders of the 
terrorists had gone to Russia from the United 
States, especially from New York, and that the 
leader of the Lettish division was a man named 
Rosen, who had been editor of a foreign language 
paper of Boston. Mr. Simmons told of scores of 
men shot by the revolutionists merely because room 
for other prisoners had to be found, and of an 
official, who virtually served as public executioner, 
who had signed death warrants for seventy-one 
officers of the Russian army without even looking 
at the names. Farmers had been shot by the Bol- 
sheviki because they had refused to give up food. 
Mr. Simmons expressed the opinion that the Greek 
Catholic Church would yet become the chief means 
for checking the rule of the Reds, the people being 
closer to the church than they had ever been before. 
He added that the masses of Russians hoped and 
prayed fervently for aid from the United States. 
President Wilson, in the eyes of these people, was 
regarded as able and willing to save them. 

Under the circumstances Mr. Simmons is at 
present unable to say much about Russia as a 
prospective market for American lumber and other 
forest products. 


FIR GAINS FOOTHOLD IN ST. LOUIS MARKET 


St. Lours, Mo., Feb. 18.—The first fir dimension 
ever sold in St. Louis, which has been a stronghold 
of southern pine for twenty years or more, is now 
on its way here. The introductory order is a good 
sized one. It is for 1,000,000 feet, and was placed 
by the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. At the same time 
this company also placed an order for 500,000 feet 
of fir timbers. 

The dimension ranges from 2x4 inches to 2x12, 
from 12 to 26 feet long in an assortment as is 
generally used for commercial building. The tim- 
bers have a maximum length of 60 feet. 

Julius Seidel, president of the company, stated 
that he had long been a booster for west Coast 
products, selling the first fir flooring ever sold in 
St. Louis. His concern has always handled fir finish 
and flooring. 

Aside from hig high regard for the durability of 
fir, Mr. Seidel said that he was prompted to go 
heavily into the handling of fir dimension and tim- 
bers because of the demand for that wood in Iowa 





and Illinois and other St. Louis trade territory. 
‘*St. Louis’ supremacy as a market must be main- 
tained,’’ he said, ‘‘and this may be done only by 
supplying all of the demands of its trade. We 
must keep our trade. The demand for fir is strong 
in this territory. I believe that the ddy of tem- 
porary structures, such as were built during the 
war, is over, and that people henceforth will build 
for permanency. ’’ 

Mr. Seidel believes in the development of the 
waterways of the country, and thinks that when 
the Mississippi River is made full use of, west 
Coast products will be moved by way of the Panama 
Canal to New Orleans, there to be loaded on barges 
for St. Louis. 

Further faith in the development of the river is 
shown in the purchase of timbers, which he believes 
will be used to a great extent in the building of 
barges and general construction. He said that an 
Towan had asked for estimates on material for three 
barges to be built for operation on the Mississippi. 

The fir was bought at a price that measures well 
in competition with southern pine, and in some in- 
stances at a price somewhat lower than that of 
southern pine. 


LUMBERMEN FIGURE IN BIG CATTLE SALES 


New Or.LEANS, LA., Feb. 17.—Quite a number 
of lumbermen and cutover land owners attended the 
annual convention of the Southern Cattlemen’s 
Association held here last week and some of them 
figured on both sides of the sales of thorobred 
stock conducted during the four days’ meet. The 
Enochs farms, conducted by the Fernwood Lum- 
ber Co. at Fernwood, Miss., sold’ a number of 
Hereford bulls and cows, among the principal pur- 
chasers being William Ritchie, manager of the 
Bowie Lumber Co.’s big stock farm at Bowie, La. 
One of the Enochs cows brought the top price at the 
sale of Herefords and was bid in by Mr. Ritchie. 
W. L. Houlton, of the Houlton Lumber Co., pur- 
chased twenty-four Aberdeen-Angus bulls and one 
cow for his well-known Uneedus farms, at Uneedus, 
La. ‘Bogalusa Brand,’’ W. H. Sullivan’s fa- 
mous bull, was one of the guests of honor at the 
convention, being royally in-‘‘stalled’’ in the lobby 
of the Grunewald Hotel. 








TO CONVERT WOODEN VESSELS 


PORTLAND, OrkE., Feb. 15.—To meet the demand 
for vessels for the lumber carrying business, the 
Government has decided to convert into sailing 
schooners or steam schooners of the type that has 
long stood the test a number of the wood- 
en vesels built here for the war emer- 
gency and may _ possibly sell others now 
lying idle in the river. The vessels were built on 
lines intended for general cargo, and are not suited 
for lumber cargoes. It is said that the conversion 
can be done at a.comparatively small cost. A 
survey will be made at once to determine how many 
vessels may be available. There are more than 
twenty vessels in the river now waiting for some- 
thing to start them going and lumbermen are 
anxious for vessels to carry orders obtainable to 
offshore ports. 

District Assistant Manager J. W. Hall of the 
United States Shipping Board has just returned 
from Washington and Philadelphia, and he brought 
with him the very welcome news of the decision to 
convert as many of the vessels as can be done to 
advantage. Speaking of the situation Mr. Hall 
explained : 

The Shipping Board appreciates the need of lumber 
carriers for the Pacific coast trade and it has been 
decided definitely to convert as many of these ships 
as feasible into sailing vessels and steam schooners of 
the Pacific coast type. This work will be started with- 
out delay. <A survey will have to be made of the 
local situation. This should take but a few days, and 
after that we will know just exactly how many of the 
wooden vessels in this district will be converted. The 
lines of the Ferris type lend themselves well to being 
turned into steam schooners while other types will make 
better sailing vessels. The proposed changes will so 
equip the vessels that they will be able to carry full 
deckloads. The decks will be cleared of obstructions 
so that long timbers may be carried and handled 
economically. 

Two of the wooden vessels lying here will be 
turned over to Sudden & Christensen, of San Fran- 
cisco, for operation and will load lumber here for 
Panama, according to ©. D, Kennedy, head of the 
Portland division of operations of the U. 8. Ship- 
ping Board. The two vessels will carry approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 feet of lumber under Government 
contract to the Canal Zone, says Mr. Kennedy, who 
also explained that these two vessels were put into 
the lumber trade upon the suggestion of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The release of a large fleet of lumber carriers 
will mean a strengthening of lumber prices for the 
shippers and will furnish an outlet for large quan- 
tities of lumber that heretofore have sought a mar- 
ket in the interior. 


SAYS BUSINESS CONDITIONS ARE HEALTHY 





Trade Will Recover After Middle of March and 
Be More Active Than Ever 





Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17.—Declaring that by 
the middle of March all business will be on a more 
even keel than it is at present, R. A. Long, of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., who has just returned from 
an extensive trip thruout the Northwest, visiting 
his numerous mill interests there, amplified his 
statement by saying that every indication points to 
an exceedingly good lumber business just as soon 
as the various industries recover from the ‘‘shell 
shock’’ given them when the war suddenly termi- 
nated. Mr. Long, in an interview, stated further: 

Lack of confidence does not apply. Peace came on 
us suddenly. We must catch our breath. Ever see a 
dog chase his tail? The whole dog, tail, too, goes 
round. When the firing stopped, and orders with it, 
we were left dazed. Business was shell shocked, I 
might say. We have not got over it yet. We must 
have a few months to get our senses back. Meantime 
we are recovering. The retail merchant says he does 
not know what is going to happen, so he is not stocking 
up. The jobber says he finds the retailer faltering and 
he is not ordering ahead. The manufacturer says the 
jobbing trade is slow and he in turn does not hire any 
extra men. 

The workers in the factories see the work tickets 
simmering down and they do not buy any new clothing 
they do not actually need. The housewife hears about 
the work tickets and she eases up a little at the butch- 
er’s and the retail grocery, That brings us back where 
we started, with the retail merchant, and reminds me 
of the dog chasing his tail. Whether we like it or not, 
we all go 'round in a circle. We can not go faster than 
the part ahead of us nor run away from the part 
following. 

I think the middle of March will see us recovering 
from this shell shock. By that time the retailer, the 
jobber, the manufacturer and the workman will have 
found out things. There are many things to find out 
about; the cost of foodstuffs, for instance; and many 
other such matters of individual importance. We will 
all find out the same things at the same time and we 
will all start work at the same time. The new adjust- 
ment will be general and quickly adaptable. 

What now seem to be barriers will fall themselves, 
so that business can go on. There are too many of us 
involved. It will be a long pull, a strong pull and a 
pull all together. We have everything here that com- 
merce requires, from the fruits of the earth to the 
money to fabricate and manufacture with. All we 
want to know is on what basis to do business. We 
must all talk it over. And we are. Every line of trade 
is discussing the new sensation, and thus is reasoning 
itself out of the shock administered by the abrupt 
cancelation of war requirements. This is a most 
sensible country. We know what is impossible and will 
not insist upon it. In four to six weeks more, when 
the spring opens, we will know where we are. 

Speaking about building, of which there seems to be 
so much said and printed, please consider that we do no 
building in the winter months, anyway. So while suf- 
fering from this dazing which Nov. 11 gave us, we are 
not losing any time because we would have been far 
frqw busy anyway. 

Conditions are slightly chaotic, but healthy. Noth- 
ing is further from the truth that there is a lack of 
confidence. That suggests suspicion. We are not 
suspicious of anything. All we, meaning every work- 
man and work producer, want is an idea of what the 
new water level will be. We want to know what the 
traflic will stand. That point is being determined in- 
voluntarily on all sides. The middle of March will 
supply the information. Then we will be more active 
than we ever were prior to the war, and in a far more 
healthy way than we were during those’ abnormal 
times of abnormal prices, 


ALIEN COMPANY TO BE SOLD 


New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 17.—Advices reaching 
here are to the effect that stockholders’ of the 
American Lumber Co. by resolution last. week de- 
cided that all the company’s property and assets, 
except the capital stock of the Gulf Shipbuilding 
Co. and the contracts with the Government Ship- 
ping Board, should be sold under the provisions 
of the policy of the alien enemy property custodian. 
The sale will be held March 10 at Millville, Fla., 
and the property will be disposed of by auction. 


CYPRESS TANK OUTLASTS MACHINERY 


DELAVAN, Wis., Feb. 18.—After more than a 
quarter century of service the cypress water tank 
mounted on a 70-foot brick tower, serving as the 
reservoir or standpipe for the municipal water- 
works system of Delavan, Wis., will be replaced this 
year with a container of the same material, but 
mounted on a steel structure. The tank was con- 
structed of 3-inch cypress and has outlasted even 
the pumping and electrical machinery, most of 
which had to be replaced within the last four years. 
It is stated by city officials that the reservoir prob- 
ably could be made to serve for some time longer, 
but as other important replacements are being made 
in the municipal water works system and it is es- 
sential that labor be given employment it was 
deemed advisable to undertake the replacement of 
the tank at this time. 
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COAST CONCERN ENLARGES SALES FACILITIES ~ 


With Furchase of 28,000,000 Feet of Government Lumber, Backed by Annual Cut of 75,000,000 Feet, Com. 
pany Appoints Midwestern Representatives and Closes Arrangements with Eastern Wholesalers 


RAYMOND, WASH., Feb. 15.—The announcement 
of the recent purchase by the Willapa Lumber Co., 
this city, of the over 28,000,000 feet of fir, spruce 
and Port Orford cedar lumber in pile at the cut-up 
plant of the United States Spruce Production Cor- 
poration at Vancouver, Wash., and at other Gov 


ernment operations in Oregon means much more ; 


than this mere statement would indicate, It means 
the enlargement of the selling facilities of the 
Willapa Lumber Co., the removal of its general 
sales office from the mills to Portland, Ore., and its 
intensive development of markets for the spruce 
and fir lumber of Washington and Oregon, thruout 
the United States and abroad. 

This concern is one of the largest manufacturers 
of fir and spruce lumber on the north Coast, making 
75,000,000 feet of lumber annually at its mills on 
Willapa Harbor, in the center of one of the finest 
fir and spruce timber belts in the West. It is 
heavily interested in fir and spruce timber. During 
the early years of the war the Willapa Lumber Co. 
developed a big market for spruce airplane lumber 
in the allied countries of Europe. It was one of 
the first to realize the value of spruce lumber, 
which had heretofore been somewhat neglected. 
This company, thru the consummation of its new 
plans now announced, purposes to take advantage 
of the advertising that spruce lumber received 
during the strenuous years of production of spruce 
airplane lumber and not only endeavor to keep Pa- 
cifie coast spruce lumber in the high position it has 
attained but increase its standing with the trade in 
this country and abroad, where its merits are now 
thoroly recognized. 


A Record of Practical Patriotism 

During the war period the Willapa Lumber Co. 
did splendid work—indeed, patriotic work—and has 
the record of being the largest producer of spruce 
airplane lumber on the north Coast, winning not 
only the spruce service flag but the combination fir 
and spruce flag awarded by the United States 
Spruce Production Board thru Brig.-General Brice 
P. Disque, for the largest continuous production 
during the war period. In addition valuable per 
sonal service was rendered by the members of the 
company to the Government. As president of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association during the 
last year Ralph H. Burnside, president of the Wil 
lapa Lumber Co,, spent much time at the nation’s 
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capital in behalf of the lumber industry of the west 
Coast in helping the lumber committee of the War 
Industries Board and other departments of the na 
tion’s fighting machinery to speed up the produe 
tion of fir and spruce airplane and fir shipbuilding 
lumber. 

Of a more direct nature but not less important 
were the efforts of Howard Jayne, secretary of the 
Willapa Lumber Co., who since the beginning of the 
spruce airplane lumber campaign in the early sum- 
mer of 1917 worked wholeheartedly with Gen. 
Disque and the Spruce Production Board, which 
was later changed to the United States Spruce Pro- 
duction Corporation. He was chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Spruce Production Bureau, 
a branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, which embraced the spruce mills of the two 








States, and thru which they worked in accord with 
the Government. At the beginning of the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to get the spruce airplane lumber 
Mr. Jayne visited Washington and other eastern 
cities, conferring with the United States signal 
corps Officials and those responsible for the spruce 
production, and with airplane manufacturers and 
at airplane factories, studying the working-up of 
the spruce that he might better understand the 
needs and the uses to which the airplane lumber was 
to be put. Afterward for over a year and until 
the close of the war he put in two or three days a 
week with Gen, Disque and his staff at Portland, 
greatly helping by his advice and counsel in increas- 
ing the output. 

Ralph C. Angell, who recently became general 
sales manager of the Willapa Lumber Co., over a 
year ago abandoned his lumber wholesaling inter- 
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ests in the intermountain country to become man 
ager of the Spruce Production Bureau at Portland, 
where his entire efforts were thereafter devoted to 
the coérdination of the work of the spruce mills 
and the Government in getting out the airplane 
lumber. He was brought in close contact with the 
Army Department as represented by Gen, Disque, 
and the signal corps, but declined a commission as 
captain that he might better serve, as a civilian, the 
spruce producers and the Government in increasing 
the production of airplane lumber, and it was due 
to the untiring efforts of Mr. Angell and the mem 
bers of the Willapa Lumber Co, and other patriotic 
lumbermen of the Pacifie coast in some measure 
that the airplane lumber program was worked out 
to a suecessful conclusion, 


Eastern Representation the Strongest 

The Willapa Lumber Co. is primarily a manu 
facturing concern with large mills at Raymond, 
Wash., and has heavy holdings of spruce and fir tim- 
her in that vicinity, and is therefore interested in 
keeping spruce lumber at the high plane it has now 
reached, and in helping to market some of the in 
creased output of spruce lumber due to the inten- 
sive war spruce program of the last year and a half. 
In working out its comprehensive plans the Willapa 
Lumber Co. finds it necessary to establish a general 
sales office in Portland in the Gaseo Building, under 
the supervision of Mr. Angell, and in which Presi 
dent Burnside will necessarily spend much time. 

The company has also just closed an arrangement 
with the Babcock Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
thru Osear H. Babeock, who has spent a couple of 
weeks in the West, whereby the Babeock Lumber 
Co, is to represent the Willapa Lumber Co, in the 
territory east of Chicago. The Babcock Lumber 
Co. is one of the oldest and strongest lumber manu- 
facturing and wholesaling concerns in the East, 
with branch offices in Philadelphia, New York, 
Providence, Chicago and Detroit, and has fourteen 
salesmen on the road selling its lumber products. 
The Babeock Lumber Co. has been in business 
thirty-one years. Besides its own mills making 
spruce lumber in West Virginia it has already de- 
veloped a large business in handling western spruce 
lumber, O. G, Walker, of Portland, who is experi- 
enced in sawmilling and in buying and selling lum- 
ber on the Coast, goes east to join the Babeock 


Lumber Co, force to specialize in coast woods, prob- 
ably in connection with its New York office, 
A Sales Force Extraordinary 

The Willapa Lumber Co. has organized a strong 
sales force of its own. Its Omaha office is in charge 
of Leslie J. Campbell, who has had years of sales 
experience in handling Coast woods in that terri- 
tory. In Kansas City and the territory tributary 
the Duncan Shingle & Lumber Co., which has for 
years represented the Willapa Lumber Co., con- 
tinues in the same capacity, and in addition Capt, 
Thor W. Sanborn is going to specialize in spruce 
out of Kansas City and with the factory trade 
along the Mississippi River. Capt. Sanborn is an 
old Kansas City salesman of Coast lumber. He was 
selected by Gen. Disque to take charge of the sale 
of the commercial lumber at the Vancouver cut-up 
plant, accumulated as side lumber in making air- 
plane lumber, and was commissioned as captain and 
stationed at Portland until the close of the war, 
His assistant in this work, First Lieut. A. D. Me- 
Donald, formerly well known in the lumber busi- 
ness at Minneapolis and Seattle, will have charge 
of the Chicago office of the Willapa Lumber Co,, 
with Second Lieut. William T. Osgood as his as 
sistant. 

At Minneapolis the Willapa Lumber Co. will con 
tinue to be represented by the Wallace-Ballord 
Lumber Co, and at San Francisco by J. H. Baxter 
& Co. O. O. Russell is the Denver (Colo.) repre- 
sentative, 

Stock Resources and Shingle Selling 

The side-cut lumber purchased from the Govern- 
ment, nearly all of which is at the Vancouver plant, 
is about equally divided between spruce and fir but 
includes about 1,000,000 feet of Port Orford cedar, 
It is well manufactured and piled and will soon be 
in excellent shipping condition, This with its own 
spruce lumber output and the output of other mills 
that it will represent will give the company an 
ample supply of spruce and fir to keep its enlarged 
selling organization busy. 

The Willapa Lumber Co. has also arranged to 
market the output of high grade shingles of the 
Case Shingle & Lumber Co., of Raymond, in which 
operation the Willapa Lumber Co, is heavily inter- 
ested. KE, EK. Case, president and manager of the 
Case Shingle & Lumber Co., is one of the best 
known and most progressive shingle manufacturers 





R. C. ANGELL, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
General Sales Manager 

of Washington and his mills at Raymond have a 

capacity of over 1,250,000 shingles a day. 

An Efficient Executive Personnel 
From what already has been said it will be un- 
derstood that the personnel of the company 18 
strong. Before going to Willapa Harbor eight or 
nine years ago Mr. Burnside was for many years 4 
retail lineyard operator, being at the head of the 
Hawkeye Lumber Co., with headquarters at Oska- 
loosa, lowa, and was for two terms president of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Assoviation, a! 
indieation of the position he held among the re 
tailers of the middle Northwest. Likewise he 18 
appreciated by his fellow manufacturers of the 
north Coast, for during last year he has held the 
highest office within the gift of their association. 
Retiring from the presidency of the association, he 
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CSc 
now will have more time to devote to his own busi- 
ness affairs. ; 

Howard Jayne is Mr, Burnside’s right hand man 
and most able assistant. An untiring worker, he 
looks after the manufacturing, logging, and here- 
tofore the sales largely as well, and during the last 
year when Mr. Burnside’s public work took him 
away from his business so much the business was 
entirely managed and directed by Mr. Jayne, He 
has been with the Willapa Lumber Co, for the last 
eleven years, having worked up from the ranks, 
thru the yard, mills, and into the office, and later 
to the executive force. He is a native of Museca- 
tine, Towa, and when he went west as a boy to 


learn the lumber business he worked for a couple of 
years at mills in the Inland Empire, and afterward 
operated a small mill on the western slope of the 
Cascades, before going to Willapa Harbor. 

Mr. Angell is a New Englander. After finishing 
his course at Yale, in 1907, he with several of his 
class mates went to work in Puget Sound sawmills 
piling lumber, and in logging camps. He later be- 
came one of the three grading inspectors put in 
the field by the old Pacific Coast Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association, now the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, when its grading bureau was 
organized. For three years he was mill superin- 
tendent of the Canal Lumber Co., Seattle, and then 


he went with the old Douglas Fir Sales Co., Port- 
land, as field superintendent, and was later its sales- 
man in the intermountain territory. After its dis- 
solution he went into the wholesale lumber business 
for himself, first at Pocatello, Idaho, later moving 
his headquarters to Salt Lake City, Utah, forming 
first the R. C. Angell Lumber Co. and then Angell 
& Sturgeon (Ine.). It was this business he left to 
tak¢ charge of the spruce bureau at Portland a 
year ago. It is with this organization, every mem- 
ber of which is a specialist in his work, that the 
Willapa Lumber Co. now purposes to enlarge the 
field and scope of its business and become a larger 
factor in the lumber business of the nation, 





———— 


LAST MINUTE 


CONFER TO AVERT WIDESPREAD STRIKE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WasHinaton, D. C., Feb. 19.—For four and 
three quarter hours today Secretary of War Baker 
and Secretary of Labor Wilson Were in conference 
with representatives of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil, the building trades unions and the American 
Federation of Labor regarding the strike against 
members of the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation which threatens to tie up contract building 
in many communities and render an army of men 
idle. : ; 

No progress was made toward an adjustment of 
the differences. One ray of light was seen in a de- 
cision to have the emergency construction division 
make an inquiry as to Government projects, with 
a view to making an exception of them. a 

The carpenters and joiners have pooled their in- 
terests with the building trade unions proper. Will- 
iam Hutcheson, president of the carpenters and 
joiners, does not believe the strike will last long. 
The carpenters want $6.60 a day, time and a half 
for overtime ete. : 

After the conference Secretary Baker said an- 
other meeting would be held in New York. If an 
amicable settlement is not reached at the New 
York mecting the conference will be resumed here 
next Monday. Officials are hopeful that a nation 
wide strike may be averted. 





REGULATES SALE OF WAR SUPPLIES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, | 

WasHineTon, D. C., Feb. 18.—The War Depart- 
ment authorizes this statement from the office of 
the director of sales: 

Some time ago all construction projects of the War 
Department were directed to send in inventories of 
materials and equipment which were surplus and, 
consequently, available for sale or transfer, These 
inventories, as of Dec, 31, have been submitted to the 
chief of construction division of the army and com 
piled into general classifications. They are divided 
into the following main groups: Lumber, plumbing 
and heating, electrical material and equipment, cement, 
wallboard, millwork, roofing, screening ete., miscel 
laneous building material, steel, nails, bolts, nuts and 
washers, building hardware, paints and oils, railroad 
material, paving material, piling and poles, raw mate 
rials, fencing, belting, cable ete., chain, dynamite, 
caps ete., fuel, hose, harness ete., lanterns, flashlights 
ete,, rope and miscellaneous. 

The total cost to the Government of these materials 
is approximately $12,000,000. In addition there are 
construction equipment, office equipment, small tools 
ete, amounting to approximately $3,500,000. 

Large quantities of these materials are being con 
sumed inside the War Department, the construction 
division alone having made, since Dec. 31, 800 transfers 
of materials which were declared surplus at various 
projects to some projects on which work was being com 
pleted. Approximately $2,000,000 worth of building 
material has been absorbed in this manner and the 
transfers still continue. 

The War Department is making no purchases when 
material can be obtained from some other project. The 
largest single item on the above summary is lumber, 
representing approximately one-half the total. A con- 
tract for this has been made with the producers and 
it will be distributed to the market at market prices. 

The construction division has probably 90 percent of 
all building materials in the War Department. At each 
of the 476 projects there is a constructing quarter- 
master, who will make sales of his own surplus under 
Keneral instructions issued from the director of sales. 
This means that the greater part of this surplus will 


be absorbed in the particular locality in which it is 
located, 


So far as surplus stocks of lumber are concerned, 
they will be sold to the aceredited representatives 
of the manufacturers under the terms of the agree- 
ment reached recently. The constructing quarter- 
Master will make the sales, but only thru this me- 
dium, 

: The War Department also has issued the follow- 
ing cirewlar with respect to the sale of supplies, 
thru the director of purchase, storage and traffic: 

The bureaus of the War Department are hereby au- 
thorized to sell without further reference to the di- 
rector of sales any surplus property covered by the 


act of July 9, 1918, and War Department Bulletin No. 
1, 1919, provided : 


\ (a) That the sale or agreement to sell is made as an 
neident to the contract for war supplies or the settle- 


NEWS FOR ALL 


ment of such a contract which has been suspended or 
reduced and has the approval of such contracting 
officer, board or higher authority as may be required 
to approve such contracts or settlements, and 

(b) That the proper sales officer or board of the bu- 
reau shall be consulted as to the terms, conditions and 
advisability of the sale or agreement to sell. 

A full report shall be rendered to the director of 
sales, office of the director of purchase, storage and 
traffic, immediately upon the completion of each such 
sale, showing the character of the property sold,to whom 
sold, the price received therefor and the purpose for 
which sold. 

It is believed to be of advantage to the Government 
in the settlement of any contract to have the con- 
tractor retain as much as possible of the property in 
volved, provided he will take it at a fair price. Any 
property that can not be disposed of in this way be 
comes surplus and should be turned over to the di 
rector of sales for disposal. The director of sales is 
at all times ready to take over and dispose of such 
property if the contractor will not pay a fair price 
for it, and it is not the policy of the department to 
sell property to contractors who are known to intend 
to market it, or contractors who take it for speculative 
purposes and not for their own use. 





~ 


READJUSTMENT CONGRESS DELIBERATES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

OMAHA, NeEs., Feb. 19.—The building industries 
group meetings of the Transmississippi Readjust 
ment Congress, which is holding a three-day session 
here, today passed resolutions stating that the rela- 
tive values today are about in the same ratio as 
they were in the days just prior to the war, and 
expressed the opinion that this is due to the faet 
that there was a depreciation of the dollar, which 
was due in turn to inflation of the actual curreney 
and to the issue of $15,000,000,000 worth Govern 
ment bonds which are now circulating to some ex- 
tent as currency. The resolutions expressed the 
opinion that these values will not be changed or 
modified in the very near future, and that when 
readjustment comes it will come gradually, and 
that values will resume in the same relative ratio as 
they are now. Taking cognizance of the Govern- 
ment’s advice that public improvements be set in 
motion, the assembly resolved to request the Presi- 
dent, Congress and the governments of the respect- 
ive States to set all impending Government con- 
structive work in motion. It was recommended 
that the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
institute a nation wide ‘‘own your home’? cam 
paign. 

Ray Gould, an Omaha contractor and former 
president of the Omaha Builders’ Exchange, told 
the delegates that he does not look for a reduction 
in prices for the next five years in building com- 
modities, Wages, he said, should not be increased 
or decreased. ‘‘I know of a great many projects 
in Omaha,’’ he said, ‘‘that are waiting for prices 
to go down, but the sooner we start our building the 
better. If we don’t start pretty soon there will be 
a flood of business and everybody will start at 
onee,’? 

Thomas W. Earee, a lumberman of Watertown, 
S. D., operating a string of yards, warned the 
builders against the fellow who says that prices are 
coming down. ‘‘It’s only a mental condition that 
creates the fear that prices are coming down,’’ he , 
said. 

Frank W. Judson, Omaha manager for the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., said that glass would not 
come down because only five of the fourteen big 
glass factories of Europe are now in operation 
while the other nine were destroyed by the Germans. 





EMPLOYEES GET $1,000,000 BONUS 

NEw York, N. Y., Feb, 18.—For years the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co., miner and manufacturer of 
asbestos, and allied products, has been accustomed 
to reward the faithful services of its employees. 
All salaried employees, from department managers 
to office boys, who were in the company’s employ 
during the full calendar year 1918 are to receive a 
bonus of 20 percent of their salaries, The same 
bonus was paid last year. The extra compensation 
for 1918 will cost the company approximately 
$1,000,000. 


LUMBERMEN 


COMMUNITY BUILDINGS AS MEMORIALS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 19.—Soldiers’ memo- 
rials in the form of community buildings, dedicated 
to civie and social uses, arid whenever possible, built 
with bonds or certificates of the fifth Liberty loan, 
are urged by the Bureau of Education of the De 
partment of the Interior in a circular sent to every 
school community in the country. Says Dr. Henry 
IX, Jackson, author of the cireular: 


There is a growing conviction that the conventional 
stone shaft, placed in a graveyard among the dead, is 
not a fitting memorial to those who died for freedom. 
The suggestion, made both in France and America, 
that these memorials take the form of community 
buildings, dedicated to civic and social uses, is obvi- 
ously wise and ought to meet universal approval. On 
the walls of such a building should hang a bronze 
tablet containing the names of each community's 
martyrs to liberty. 

This type of memorial will guarantee that no boy 
who gave his life for justice and freedom will be for- 
gotten. The number of American lives lost in this 
war is very small in comparison to those lost in the 
Civil War. If a community lost only three or four, 
it might not think it worth while to build a monument. 
But «a community building is needed entirely apart 
from its memorial purpose. The chief advantage of 
this type of memorial, however, is not that it is eco- 
nomical but that it keeps green an inspiring memory 
and it seeks to put into operation, thru its civie and 
social activities, the ideals for which our boys fought 
in France, 

Wherever possible this community memorial build- 
ing ought to be the public school house, in order to 
prevent needless waste thru duplication. It is the 
logical community center. It is nonpartisan, non 
sectarian and nonexclusive, It is owned and operated 
by all the people and therefore furnishes a platform 
on which all can meet on terms of self respect. The 
school house could be remodeled or enlarged or re- 
placed by a new one. It is the natural capital and 
clubhouse of every community. In rural districts small 
schools should of course be consolidated in order to 
eliminate a waste and secure a community large enough 
to support the kind of building here proposed. 

If in any place the school officials are unprogressive 
and unawake to this opportunity, an independent build- 
ing ought to be erected. Institutions are made for the 
people, not the people for institutions. Let us use 
whatever means are available for our purpose. But 
there is no need for any community to submit to a 
backward-looking board of school directors. The 
schools belong to the people and it is their privilege 
to compel school officials to be their public servants 
and execute their will. 

In his foreword to the cireular Commissioner 
Claxton states that the Bureau of Education will 
gladly join with other agencies in stimulating the 
erection of memorials of this kind to American gol- 
diers and sailors. 





EXPORT CORPORATION NOW ORGANIZED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—Discussing the 
organization of the American Export Lumber Cor- 
poration by the wholesale lumber dealers Joseph 
Ki. Davies, counsel for the Wholesalers’ bureau and 
for the corporation said: 

The formation of the corporation under the Webb 
export Jaw marks in my opinion a great constructive 
step in the development of the lumber industry. Here 
tofore there has been a lack of codrdinated action which 
has made difficult the effective organization of export 
trade in lumber and which has sometimes forced un 
profitable conditions In the industry. 


The present stockholders of the corporation 
represent an annual output of approximately 4,- 
000,000,000 feet of lumber or one-tenth the total 
output of the United States. The organization 
was perfected in New York this week with Thomas 
i. Coale as president. The permanent officers will 
be chosen at the first meeting of the stockholders. 


~—_—_—~———anerhms_ Ores 


A RECENT report to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., on the economic 
resources of Jamaica states that the products of the 
forest follow only those of the field in producing 
revenue to the Jamaican landowner. The exploitation 
of hardwoods, which comprise more than 100 varieties 
of trees in the 500,000 acres of forest lands, could be 
made profitable but it is to the trees yielding dyestuffs 
that the attention of the landowners is mostly directed. 
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PRICE FIXING PLAN IS COLDLY RECEIVED 





Secretary Redfield’s Proposition Generally Opposed —Governmental Interference 
Resented as Threatening Free Competition and Business Revival 


For the purpose of getting an expression from lumbermen as to their 
attitude upon Secretary of Commerce Redfield’s plan to investigate costs 
of producing certain basic raw materials and fixing a fair price, to be agreed 
upon by the Government representatives and the producers, the AMERICAN 
(LUMBERMAN telegraphed a number of leading manufacturers requesting 
them to wire their views for publication. Secretary Redfield’s plan, an- 
nounced this week, was formulated at a series of conferences between 
members of the Cabinet and others to devise some method if possible to 
solve the unemployment problem and to stimulate construction enterprises 
by determining a stable post-war level of prices for basic commodities. 

The plan, in brief, contemplates the appointment of a board which shall 
call into conference representatives of the basic industries with a view to 
the formulation of a scale of prices at which buyers would be justified in 
purchasing freely and at which the manufacturers would be willing to sell, 
with the hope of restoring business activities to full volume as quickly as 
If the President approves the appointment of such a board, 
Secretary Redfield intends selecting the personnel largely from the division 


possible. 


Price Reductions Impossible 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN J 

PiTTsBURGH, Pa., Feb. 17.—We approve Secre- 
tary Redfield’s proposition to investigate the cost 
of basic raw materials or any unbiased and well 
founded proposition that will tend to reflect the 
true situation and correct a misapprehension now 
existing generally among consumers especially with 
reference to forest products, the cost of which has 
been closely scrutinized by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, who established maximum Government 
prices based wholly upon costs resulting in a unique 
condition applicable to the lumber industry alone. 
Its product had increased approximately 40 percent 
resulting from the war, whereas the cost of every- 
thing entering into the production thereof, includ- 
ing labor, increased from 100 to 300 percent. Hence 
it is quite obvious that there can not be any sub- 
stantial reduction in the present prices of lumber 
without an equal reduction in the cost of labor, as 
many of the largest mills in the country are at 
present operating at a loss, which fact is well 
known to the Government. Hence we court any 
action that will reflect the true situation.—F. R. 
Bascock, Babcock Lumber Co. 


Governmental Delays Hurtful 
[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 17.—Insofar as lumber is 
concerned I see no necessity of the proposed Red- 
field cost investigation. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission now hag the data so far as this industry is 
concerned, There is no disposition here to be un- 
fair in price either to the Government or consuming 
public, The Government’s reports are usually held 
up for months at a time and in this instance it un- 
doubtedly would be the policy of buyers to delay 
purchases until obtaining Government figures.—EKp 


R. Hoae, Atlas Lumber Co. 
Prefer a Free Open Market 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 17.—We are not very 
much interested in Mr. Redfield’s proposition. We 
feel the Government’s attitude toward lumber 
has been unfair and expensive to the industry. We 
prefer a free open market.—A. J. PrEAvy, Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co. 


Proposition Uneconomic 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

New York, N. Y., Feb. 17.—I think Mr, Red- 
field’s proposition is thoroly uneconomic and will 
defeat the purpose he is seeking to accomplish. 
The country is thoroly sick of Governmental inter- 
ference and domination, It was endured in the 
war period for sentimental reasons at variance with 
economic principles. The Government abandoned 
this policy in December and an attempt to restore 
it now would be followed by disastrous results not 
only to manufacturers and merchants but to the 
laborers whom they are seeking to help. No true 
friend of the laboring man will approve of it and 
a vigorous protest should be entered.—CHARLES 
Hit, Southern Pine Sales Corporation. 


Business Laws Should Govern 
[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 17.—I am not suffi- 
ciently familiar with Mr. Redfield’s plan to express 
a definite opinion, but as a general proposition the 
nearer matters of this kind are permitted to adjust 
themselves on the fundamental law of supply and 
demand the sooner we will reach a sound basis from 
which everybody can work with confidence. As 
far as southern pine lumber is concerned it shows a 





trial activity. 


ing contracts. 


substantially smaller percent of increase than any 
other of the principal building materials, and if 
these other materials were brought down to present 
basis of southern pine there would remain no rea- 
son why building operations should not proceed 
without further delay or fear of future develop- 
ments. Brookmire’s figures show that other build- 
ing materials are still 25 percent higher than south- 
ern pine.—JOHN L. Kaun, Kaul Lumber Co. 


Available Data Are Sufficient 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

NuUGENE, ORE., Feb. 17.—Generally speaking, be- 
lieve Government price fixing as heretofore prac- 
ticed is unsatisfactory to the industry, since it 
leaves the Governmental agencies and other buyers 
free to use all possible influence toward securing 
lower prices, while the seller is powerless even in 
the face of increased demand or temporary in- 
creased cost to advance. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has sufficient information now to make a 
general statement to the effect that present lumber 
prices are fair and also that lumber prices are lower 
proportionately than other commodities, and this 
sort of a statement will do as much to stimulate 
building as would a fixed maximum price. I be 
lieve the delay is not on account of the high price 
of lumber but results from a general disinelina- 
tion to invest under certain conditions, and believe 
that a fair fixed price which would be both maxi- 
mum and minimum would be satisfactory to the in- 
dustry but hardly deem it practicable. The above 
is only my individual opinion—A, C, Dixon, Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co. 


Building Revival Threatened 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ELizaABeru, La., Feb. 17.—I do not think it de- 
sirable for the industry at this time to enter into 
any price fixing plan, as it would tend to cause 
further delay in building and an investigation of 
this kind would take considerable time. There is 
every reason to expect good trade this year and 
nothing should be done to delay an early opening 
up of spring business —R. M. HALLOWELL, Indus- 
trial Lumber Co. 


Says Plan Would Retard Business 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Bay Crry, Micu., Feb. 18.—Am not in favor of 
Secretary Redfield’s proposition to investigate the 
basic cost of raw materials and do not believe man- 
ufacturergs will fall in with this idea, Lumber man- 
ufacturers justly feel the Government dealt unfairly 
with them during the war as compared with the 
consideration given manufacturers of steel, copper 
ete. ‘he announcement of such a plan would deter 
building and buying of lumber by the railroads 
and manufacturing consumers until the Government 
made its award, which would take at least six 
months, by which time the building season would 
be practically over and trade possible under the 
present conditions lost. This would work a serious 
injury to the lumber business, which is now com- 
mencing to feel the stimulus of demand from the 
consuming manufacturers and building trade, which 
demand, as spring advances, will rapidly increase. 
I do not believe that such will be the case if the 
Government announces its intention’ to investigate. 
I am absolutely in favor of the Government keeping 
its hands off business. Business men will work out 
their own salvation if allowed to do so and believe 
they are much better able to judge what is neces- 
sary than theorists and bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton.—CHARLES A. BIGELOW, president Kneeland- 
Bigelow Co. 


heads of the War Industries Board. It is designed that this board wil] 
from time to time call into conference representatives of the basic indus- 
tries, such as lumber, steel, iron, cement, brick, copper, textiles ete. It is 
thought by Secretary Redfield that the public announcement of its con- 
clusions by such a board would be effective in establishing a proper level 
of prices and one that would encourage the general resumption of indus- 


The consensus, with few exceptions, of the manufacturers replying to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S inquiry is that the Government should keep 
its hands off and permit the free operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand. It is argued by some that the putting into execution of such a plan 
as outlined would tend further to delay and postpone construction rather 
than to expedite it, because prospective buyers, especially the Government, 
the railroads and other large industrial buyers, would be inclined to wait 
and see what conclusions would be reached as to fair prices before execut- 


Following are the telegrams received to time of going to press: 


Governmental Interference Impertinent 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 17.—Mr. Redfield’s 
plan to investigate the costs of basic raw materials 
with the view to fixing prices will benefit a few 
thousand deserving patriots to the extent of their 
salaries. It will add to the existing confusion when 
the laws of supply and demand are resuming sway. 
Costs vary greatly in different sections. The Gov- 
ernment’s machinery is slow and not always reli- 
able. The Government’s price fixing is artificial, 
works badly, and is unsound in principle. The 
quicker we end it the better it will be for all con- 
cerned. The investigation proposed will surély 
cause a slow down in building. If the Government 
will permit the sale of wheat on the open market 
and face its loss and relieve the domestic trade and 
products of all war restrictions we will soon be in 
good health again.—J. J. DoNovAN, Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills. 


Wants Open Free Competition 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

IkoNWoop, Micu., Feb. 18.—I concede the right 
of Secretary Redfield to investigate the cost of 
basic raw materials, but would resist with all my 
power any attempt of our industry to agree on a 
price to the public. Believe the law of supply and 
demand should be allowed to have full play and 
under it we should thrive or suffer now and here- 
after. Believe it best for both Government and 
public to buy under free open competition, An 
agreed price based on cost will not stimulate build- 
ing, as costs are too high to justify rapid develop- 
ment of building. I do not believe an investiga- 

on of eosts would delay building appreciably.— 
A. L. OSBORNE. 


Let Natural Laws Operate 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LAuREL, MIss., Feb. 18.—We believe all arti- 
ficial assistance toward stimulating business should 
be discontinued as quickly as possible. The sooner 
natural laws are permitted to operate, the quicker 
will all lines of industry adjust themselves. Further 
attempts to regulate will only tend to unfairness 
to someone and delay the return to normal, We are 
confident that when all restrictions are removed, in- 
cluding those on exports, all lumber that can be 
produced will, be needed at prices satisfactory to 
both manufacturer and wage earner,—CHARLES 
GREEN, Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 


Wise to Accept Redfield Plan 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 18.—The plan of Secretary 
Redfield as I understand it deals with industries 
producing basic materials such as iron, steel, cop- 
per, lumber, cement, brick and textiles. Coopera- 
tion in the industry is indispensable to the resump- 
tion of activity and the restoring of orderly proc 
esses in production. The anti-trust statutes are 80 
vague and their penalties so destructive that citl- 
zens can not codperate even in the present tragi¢ 
period of industry unless they can have Govern 
mental supervision rendering them immune from 
prosecution under the archaic laws mentioned an 
giving them sustenance in this rightful cause. Per- 
sonally I regret the necessity for Governmental 
meddling with the employments of the citizen but 
under the circumstances it would seem wise to ac 
cept the thoughtful tender of aid Secretary Red- 
field has made. This recommendation is made 
the belief that under the Redfield plan the lumber 
industry will not have to suffer the arbitrary and 
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destructive methods of price fixation visited upon 
us last year—JOHN H. Kirpy, Kirby Lumber Co. 


Says Investigation Means Delay 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Jackson, Miss., Feb. 18.—I should consider a 
fixed price for a limited period a good thing if 
same could be agreed to by the Government and 
manufacturers and made effective immediately, 
pased on the cost for the last four months of 1918. 
Such quick action would stimulate building, but 
any investigation of costs, outside of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion costs, as far as lumber is concerned, would 
mean a long delay which would be disastrous. I 
am opposed to the principle of price fixing, but such 
action at this time would be wise. ‘lhe price of 
jumber can not come down, but the public thru 
good advertising and merchandising should be ac- 
quainted with the facts regarding our industry. 
They should be shown that lumber is not an in- 
flated war commodity, but that its price is based 
on actual advances in the cost of labor, supplies 
and stumpage.—W. EK. Gui.p, Finkbine Lumber Co. 


Wants Government Investigation 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 

San FRANCISCO, CaL., Feb. 19.—We would favor 
a Governmental investigation of costs of basie raw 
materials and agree with manufacturers on a fair 
price to the Government and to the public. We 
believe that if the public were convinced from an 
authoritative source that the recently increased cost 
on account of higher wages and a shorter work day 
is likely to be maintained for a considerable time 
into the future they would more readily submit to 
the necessity for higher lumber prices. In the 
end we believe it would convince people that ‘‘now 
is the time to build’’ rather than to wait. There 
are sufficient data at hand with the west Coast 
manufacturers and the southern pine manufactur- 
ers, producing one half the soft woods of the Unit- 
ed States, to show these costs. All they need is a 
check on the part of the Government officials to 
certify their correctness and this could be done 


promptly. Undue delay will have the effect you state 
—defer building until the public is convinced that 
prices will not be materially lower—J. H. BLOEDEL 
and CHARLES R. McCormick. 


Courts Investigation 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 

Str, PAUL, MINN., Feb. 20.—Let the investigation 
be made. A proper investigation will demonstrate 
that it costs $17 to $18 now to get logs in and will 
show that lumber did not advance as much as other 
commodities did during the war period. Just as 
soon as the people find out that the bottom has 
been reached buying will begin. I am not in favor 
of any price fixing by the Government.—L. S. Cass, 
Weyerhaeuser Interests. 


Calls Labor the Uncertain Factor 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

BATTLE CREEK, MicuH., Feb. 19.—I have not suf- 
ficient information to pass on Secretary Redfield’s 
proposition. However, it is my opinion that the 
only factor that is retarding building operations is 
the uncertainty of labor conditions, not the pres- 
ent nor the future price of basie material.—D. O. 
ANDERSON, Marion, 8. C. 





INSURANCE COMPANY’S FINE SHOWING 


It is to be hoped that readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will give adequate attention to the 
excellent record for 1918 made by the Lumber- 
men’s Underwriting Alliance, of Kansas City, as 
shown upon pages 6 and 7 of this issue. The 
year was not an entirely favorable one because of 
the Minnesota forest fires and the hurricane in 
the South. Nevertheless, there was an average sav- 
ing of more than 25 percent of earned premiums 
and an increase in volume of insurance forces of ap- 
proximately 25 percent. The number of risks in- 
sured also increased from 624 to 725, altho twenty- 
two of the insured plants finished their timber cut 
and retired. Insurance was cancelled on some 
others because they did not conform to the high 


standard of cleanliness and protection which the 
Alliance enforces thru its inspection system. This 
leads the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to suggest that 
not merely volume of business should be considered 
in studying this report, but the fact that an in- 
telligent and perservering effort is made to re- 
strict the insurance to business of the gilt-edged 
type. 

The inspection feature of lumber insurance is 
particularly commendable. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has remarked on several previous occasions 
that the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance is 
accomplishing quite as much in reducing the num- 
ber of fires in sawmill plants as in distributing 
over insurance the loss on the fires that occur 
from causes usually unpreventable. This is a fune- 
tion of fire insurance and fire insurance inspection 
which the old line insurance companies have always 
performed, if at all, in a very faulty and incom- 
plete way. 


ENDORSE FARMS-FOR-SOLDIERS LAW 


New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 17.—Governors Pleas- 
ant, of Louisiana, and Brough, of Arkansas, both 
here to attend the cattlemen’s convention, jointly 
signed and sent the following cable to President 
Wilson last Thursday: 





In order to supply farm homes to soldiers and sailors 
and immediate work for laborers and mechanics, we 
request your good offices in securing enactment by 
present Congress of H. R. 13,051, by Byrnes, South 
Carolina, which carries into immediate effect policies 
advocated by yourself and Secretary Lane. We believe 
the bill will pass next session anyway, but feel it 
should be passed immediately, thus aiding materially in 
reducing the cause of unrest. 


The message was sent following a luncheon at- 
tended by the two executives, the president-elect 
and: the retiring president of the ecattlemen’s as- 
sociation, Conservation Commissioner Alexander, 
Register Grace, of the State Land Office, and others, 
During the luncheon the farms for soldiers move- 
ment and the readjustment problems, State and 
national, were discussed, 





WILL ISSUE NEW WEST COAST PRICE LIST 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 15.—‘‘Rail ‘B’ West 
Coast Price List of Lumber Products,’’ adopted 
for use from Jan. 1, 1919, and superseding all pre- 
vious lists, is in the hands of the printer and will 
be ready for general distribution in the next ten 
days. The new list reflects for most part the 
prices sanctioned by the price fixing committee of 
the War Industries Board on the basis of cost re- 
ports compiled by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Federal Trade Commission. It 
is a definite breaking away from the list which 
has been in effect since May, 1915, which list, in 
turn, was a reissue. The new list is substantially 
the same as discount sheet No, 23, and since it is 
now the basie West Coast list and not in any sense 
the market current the individual mills will be ex- 
pected to make concessions from the new basic rela- 
tive values. It is presumed, accordingly, that 
manufacturers or salesmen will issue a discount 
sheet to apply on the list so as to make current 
price quotations comply with the market. There 
are two outstanding features—(1) Values on the 
basis of Government prices in effect Jan, 1, 1919; 
and (2) changes in terms and conditions of quota- 
tion and sale, effective from Jan. 1 until revised. 
These terms and conditions are: 


1. Title: 


Reference to the following as “West Coast Terms of 
Sale,’ or “West Coast Terms,’ or other reference 
clearly intended to refer to these terms and conditions, 
shall be sufficient to include all of the “West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association Terms and Conditions of 
Quotation and Sale.” 


Il. Quotations: 


Quotations made according to these terms are under 

stood to be subject to: 

(a) All provisions named herein except those spect- 
fically excepted. 

(b) Governmental commandeering or requirements 
whether prior or subsequent. 

(c) Modifying effects of any contingencies over 
which seller has no control; such as described 
in Section VI. (See below.) 

(d) Withdrawal, change, or prior sale, without 
notice to buyer, unless accepted at office of 
seller immediately. (In the absence of other 
provision, wire quotations must be accepted 
immediately by wire and mail quotations im- 
mediately by mail.) 

(e) Correction of clerical or stenographic errors. 

Ill, Sale: 

(a) All orders are taken subject to approval and 
acknowledgment by home office. 

(b) Any provision in contract of sale conflicting with 
any of these terms shall taken precedence only 
over the specific terms with which it is in 
conflict. 

(ce) Buyer should read the shipper’s acknowledgment 
of an order very carefully and notify him by 
wire if it contains an error. Shipper shall 


not, however, delay accumulation or shipment 
of an order for any word from buyer without 
specifically noting on his acknowledgment or 
in a letter that this is being done. 


IV. Cancellations: 

(a) Buyer may cancel because of: 

1. Excessive shipping delays. 

2. Death of either party. 

EXCEPTION—Seller need not accept ‘cancelations on 
special stock manufactured or in process of manufac 
ture for the order, nor on stock being loaded when can 
celation is received, nor where there has been a decline 
in prices, 

(b) Seller may cancel because of : 

1. Transfer of the business of buyer, his in- 
solvency, suit by other creditor, failure to 
meet financial obligations to seller or others 
or for other impairment of buyer’s credit or 
report thereof thru tht usual channels of 
credit information unless buyer promptly 
furnishes satisfactory guaranty of full pay 
ment, 

2. Death of either party. 

Vv. Grades: 


(a) Official grading and dressing rules of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, effective at 
date of acceptance of order, shall govern man- 
ufacture and grading. 

(b) If order provides that inspection at mill by 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau shall be 
final and shipper furnishes with invoice a 
sworn certificate signed by a licensed inspec- 
tor of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau 
covering an inspection of both grade and tally 
at time of loading, such certificate shall be 
accepted as final as to grade and tally. 

Vi. Delays: 

(a) Orders accepted will be executed by the seller 
subject to and without liability for delays and 
their consequences in manufacture and ship 
ment arising from causes beyond seller’s con- 
trol, accidents, strikes and sabotage, labor 
shortage or disturbances, impediments in 
transportation, car shortage, fire, floods, war 
and its incidents, embargoes, delay caused by 
filling Government orders irrespective of their 
date, commandeering or any other govern 
mental action whatsoever producing delay. 

Vil. Delivery: 

(a) Seller’s responsibility for safety and delay after 
loading of goods shall terminate when receipt 
for shipment is issued by the railroad. 

(b) Where prices include guaranty of amount of 
freight on a given rate, buyer shall pay all 
freight charges upon its arrival at destina- 
tion and in paying seller’s invoice shall 
deduct the net amount of freight charged on 
that rate by the railroad company, furnishing 
original freight receipt as evidence of amount 
paid, 

(c) Increases in freight rates beyond those in force 
when order is accepted, terminal charges, for- 
eign duty, entrance fees and Federal or other 
taxes on freight bills shall be paid by buyer 
for his own account and without deduction 
from seller’s invoice. 


(d) When conditions necessitate assumption of dam- 
age claims by seller, buyer shall accompany 


his claim with written statement of railroad 
agent and supporting affidavit by party un- 
loading car. 

Seller shall select railroad routing, unless con- 
tract stipulates otherwise. 

Seller may exercise the right of stoppage, diver 
sion or reconsignment in transit for any of 
the reasons given in IV (b). 

Vill. Claims: 


(a) All claims must be filed within five days after 
arrival of goods at destination named in order, 
or other destination to which both parties may 
agree. 

(b) Shortage claims must be supported by record of 
car seals and by affidavit containing and sup- 
porting unloading piece tally of entire con- 
tents of car, 

(c) In case of dispute over either quality or tally, 
goods must be held intact until after inspec- 
tion and settlement. Inspection by West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association or Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau, or parties recom- 
mended by either of them, shall be taken as 
the basis for settlement. Inspection cost shall 
be paid by buyer if it shows lumber to be of 
grade invoiced or within 5 percent thereof, or 
if tally is not short more than 2 percent of 
invoiced quantity. Under other conditions 
seller shall pay inspection costs. 

(d) Seller shall be entitled to and responsible for 
collection of all claims of freight overcharges 
by the railroad company when prices include 
guaranty of amount of freight. Buyer shall 
be entitled to and responsible for collection of 
all claims for loss, damage or delays by the 
railroad company. In cases where sale price 
was f. o. b. mill without seller’s guaranty of 
amount of freight, buyer shall be entitled to 
and responsible for collection of overcharges 
by the railroad company. 

IX. Payment Terms: 

(a) Cash, less 2 percent of invoice after deducting 
actual freight if mailed within fifteen days 
from date thereof ; or trade acceptance for full 
amount, less freight, due sixty days from in- 
voice date and to be mailed within fifteen days 
from invoice date. No discount allowed on 
freight whether or not prepaid. 

(b) If shipment has not arrived in fifteen days, 90 
percent of invoice must be settled for in ac- 
cordance with one of the above methods, using 
actual freight if known, otherwise estimating 
it on association weights. The net balance, 
adjusted upon actual freight, shall be remitted 
with freight receipt within five_days after 
arrival of shipment, or in any event within 
sixty days from date of invoice. 

Nore—Where sale price does not include 
guaranty of amount of freight, disregard all 
reference to freight in (a) and (b). 

(c) Neither prepayment of invoice nor payment of 
freight shall be taken as an acceptance of the 
shipment and the right to make corrections 
or complaints will not be forfeited thereby. 


(d) Remittance may be made in any form that is par 
at seller’s home office. Any exchange paid by 
seller shall be repaid to him by buyer. 

(e) Account and acceptance shall become imme- 
diately due and payable in case of any occur- 
rence named in IV (b) 1. 
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{By John B. Woods] 





Down in our part of the country, or rather down 
where we used to stay before this war came along 
and enticed a good many of us to France, there 
was a type of architecture known as the brush ar- 
bor. Structures built after this pattern seldom were 
used as dwellings, but were given over, rather, to 
religious bodies as places of worship. I recall ~ 
ticularly that the Apostolics, both white and col 
ored, held their protracted mectings almost always 
in brush arbors, and I have heard also that other, 
owerful denominations have made use of the 


bower from time to time, a 
vy 


more | | 
simple and rustic ne, ¥ 
churches burned down or were washed away 
Me build a brush arbor one chose for posts as 
many straight trees as could be found in geen: 
and then pieced out with cut posts and roun 
rafters to complete the frame. Over the rafters 
were spread branches, heavily laden with leaves in 
fact, the more leaves the better, for there was no 
other roof. Rough venches for the congregation 
and a low platform for the exhorter completed the 
edifice, except as to 
lighting plant. This 
varied, but the gen- 
erally accepted sys- 
tem was composed 
of two gasoline 
flares, hung on 
posts at each end. 
Such a building en- 
dured for weeks 
and usually went 
up in flames after 
the leaves were well 
dried by reason of 
somebody tamper- 
ing with the gas 
flares. But others 


were easily built 
and at no great 
cost. 


Effective Impro- 
vised Shelters 
I have gone to 
some length con- 
cerning this humble 
sort of temple be- 


CORNER OF A TENT IN 
FRANCE 


cause in so doing I have painted a rough 
picture of the first horse barn built in 
France by the American forestry troops. Short- 


ly after it was completed and the forty head 
of stock established therein our colonel came along 
to inspect us. He walked about the camp, listening 
to our wails about equipment that had not arrived, 
and finally he stopped before the barn. ‘‘Now 
what in the world do you eall that thing?’’ he 
asked, and we admitted that we had dared to call 
it a barn, just among ourselves and never in loud 
accents. ‘‘ Well, it’s a little better than nothing, 
anyway,’’ was his final verdict, and he went away. 

Asa matter of fact our whole camp was modeled 
somewhat after the makeshift. We had but re 
cently arrived in France. Machinery was still on 
the way and, like so many other commodities during 
the last eighteen months of feverish activity, per- 
sisted in staying on the way right up to the 
critical moment of need. We had no wood for 
building, could buy little or none from the French, 
and could not saw our own until our mills arrived, 
so we improvised. Our little camp consisted of 
fifteen pyramidal tents full of soldiers, eight to the 
tent. Our officers lived in another, our company 
office oceupied another. The kitchen was established 
under two wagon sheets, and every man took his 
food to his tent to eat it. Kitchen supplies were 
in a tent, while such mill and logging supplies as 
had arrived were piled in a heap and covered with 
a tarpaulin. Our blacksmith shop was a_pole- 
frame building with a tarpaulin for roof, while the 


Sawmilling Under Brush 


Arbors and Canvas 











barn was plain brush ar- 
bor, with one end wrapped 
in wagon sheets to pro- 
tect the feed from rain. 
But nevertheless we went 
to work, and while one 





crew built a mill frame 
another cut cordwood, 
and others logged pine to 
the new skidways and decked it up to wait for 
the mill. We were actually operating and niceties 
of building could wait until we had the material 
with which to work. 

Wandering about over France during past months 
I have talked with many of those who operated 
mills and woods jobs during the early weeks and 
I find that we were only one makeshift outfit among 
many. We know that the overseas forestry or- 
ganization reached a high state of efficiency long 
before the armistice, its numerous departments co- 
ordinated until the whole was a pride to its de- 
visers and a source of comfort to those who re- 
quired lumber. But the most interesting phase 
of the entire undertaking is the manner in which 
the pioneers surmounted their varied difficulties 
and produced forest products during the early 
stages of the American expedition. 


Ingenious Expedients 


There were certain regions where French lum- 
ber could be bought in limited quantities and at 
exhorbitant prices, and companies located therein 
did purchase for their most pressing needs, but the 
resulting buildings were sketchy in the extreme so 
far as lumber content was concerned, -acking 
cases were at a premium everywhere. I[ know a 
stable sergeant who lived and kept all his horse 
medicines, as well as his spare harness, within the 
confines of a box that came across the ocean on 
the outside of a portable sawmill engine. The com- 
pany supply sergeant hated him bitterly for getting 
away with this case, claiming that he used unfair 
arguments in regard to needing it for sheltering 
medicine when he coaxed the captain into giving 
it to him. But after a time two large flat cases 
of mill machinery came along and the supply ser- 
geant built himself a larger house, which he shared 
with all the more expensive tools in camp. 

One company, up in the Jura, where the snow 
was very deep and lumber not to be obtained, con- 
structed an entire camp along the lines of the old 
northwoods shanties of the early days,, log walls 
and roofs thatched with tarred paper. Down in the 
Landes they lived in tents all winter long, but 
moved their official headquarters into the mairie of 
a small town, Some usec French stables, but found 
to their sorrow that these drafty old stone hovels 
spelled pneumonia for stock. After mills once 
were put into operation there was lumber enough 
for all real needs, altho no extravagance was jus- 
tified, for the foresters were in France to make lum- 
ber for the army and not to build elaborate camps. 
Corrugated iron for roofing also appeared and was 
used almost exclusively for mills and nearby build- 
ings exposed to danger from sparks, 


Unconventional Sawmilling 


Our brush arbor barn became a rather weird ap- 
pearing structure of slab sides and portable roof. 
The slabs were stood on end as they came from 
the saw, and did very nicely, while the roof sections 
were fashioned from half inch weather boarding 
and were small enough to be stacked in a freight 
car when time for moving should come. We saw- 
milled several days without a roof over the mill, 
taking care of some rush orders for a hospital be- 
fore we felt free to cover our heads. Our tents 


were supplied with portable sections of sides and 
floors and soon became very comfortable, and final- 
ly after several months we aspired to such luxuries 





CUTTING MATERIAL TO COMPLETE THE MILL 


as mess-halls and kitchens and a big Y. M. (. A. 
hall where movies were shown each week and the 
be crowded out by the earnestly interested natives 
of the vicinity. 

There were shortages in machinery at the begin 
ning, as has been stated, and also there were cer- 
tain companies that did not get their work horses 
until after they had begun operations. French 
sawmills were borrowed and made to run at night 
or were taken over entirely and speeded up until 
their owners could not recognize them. In several 
places there were outfits that logged with man 
power, hauling piling over the roads on wagons to 
which soldiers hooked themselves in place of horses, 
French teams were impressed into the service algo, 
Generally such enterprises resulted in the native 
drivers spending their time loafing while the Amer- 
icans handled their stock as they wished, for the 
natives were too slow in their movements and were 
paid to keep away. It was an amusing game, all 
but disproving the old adage that one can not 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, and the stuff 
began to go where it was needed. Moreover, it has 
been going ever since in greater volume from 
month to month. 


Making the Best of Conditions 


A word should be said for the American buck 
private and his attitude during those first months, 
Taken all in all, I don’t suppose there is a class 
of men to whom kicking comes more naturally or by 
whom the privilege is more highly cherished than 
the lumberjack, This is not written in criticism, 
but merely is a statement of that which every lum- 
berman and most employees concede. Back home 
the workman goes from camp to camp, and when 
he finds something to complain about he does so 
and demands his time. Over here he found condi- 
tions that were severe in many respects, but he was 
in the army and he played the game. He lived in 
a tent and he ate grub that was at certain periods 
rather tiring to the palate. There never was a 
real shortage but often enough there was a same- 
ness to many meals one after another. But he 
worked hard and joked about it, and never was so 
well in his life. One of the fundamental principles 
of handling men under uninteresting or severe con- 
ditions is to maintain morale, or good spirits. 
Uncle Sam gave us a splendid Thanksgiving dinner, 
and it was a fine investment so far as the foresters 
were concerned, for the memory of that feed en- 
dured long into the winter and was the subject of 
appreciative comment whenever the beans and 
sow-belly came too often. 





MARYLAND AVIATOR RETURNS HOME 


BALTIMORE, Mpb., Feb. 17.—Lieut. Rufus K. 
Goodenow, jr., a son of Rufus K. Goodenow, presi- 
dent of the Canton Box Co, and former president 
of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, was among the 
Marylanders who arrived on Feb, 12 at New York 
on the transport Stockholm. Lieut. Goodenow en- 
listed in the air service soon after the United States 
entered the war and was sent to Kelly Field, Texas. 
Last July he went to France, where he was put in 
charge of a training school for aviators near Ver- 
dun. Altho he did not see active service he got ex- 
citement enough. Lieut. Goodenow before entering 
the service was active in his father’s box company, 
and when he leaves the army is expected to resume 
his work there, 








A CAMP WALLED UP FOR THE WINTER 









THE BRUSH ARBOR STABLE AFTER TREATMENT WITH LUMBER 
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LUMBERMAN’S SON CITED FOR HEROISM 


Charles J. Winton, the president of Rose Lake Lumber Co. 
Rose Lake, Idaho, and Winton Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., may well feel proud of his hero son, Lieut. David J. 
Winton, who made such a glorious reeord in France—six 
wounds; a citation for extraordinary heroism; the Distin- 
guished Service Cross; and promotion to the rank of lieu- 
tenant. 

In May, 1917, when only 19 years old, Lieutenant Winton 
volunteered for service with the American Field Ambulance 
Corps and sailed for France on June 2. In September of the 
same year he enlisted as a volunteer in the United States 

; Army and in January of 1918 he applied for service in the 
Tank Corps to get an opportunity to ‘‘treat ’em rough.’’ 
He was engaged in the tank service when the Americans 





General Headquarters A. BE. F., 
G. H. Q. Tank Corps, 13 January, 1919. 
To: Lieut David J. Winton (care Chief Purchasing Agent, Paris). 
I: Enclosed find extract of order which awarded you Distin- 
guished Service Cross. 
By Command of BrRiGaADIER GENERAL ROCKENBACH : 
GeorGE J. Crossy, Major Tank Corps, Adjutant. 





After being wounded as he left the burning tank, Lieu- 
tenant Winton and his driver bravely advanced on the ma- 
chine gun nest, and both sustained a second wound. When 
he attempted to go to the assistance of his driver he was 
knocked down by a machine gun bullet, sustaining his third 
wound, but he managed to reach the driver. The third wound, 
from a machine gun bullet, had broken Lieutenant Winton’s 
left arm. He and the driver took cover and lay on the ground 


A, apereagey ge henioms - the St. Mihiel a Ryness ” from morning to dusk in the cold rain. The driver had been 
he = si * * — 1e oe a “yo oe wounded a third time, and ‘‘went West.’’ 

ve gs service in » Aon “er rives details » heroie f : . ° — 

- wl % at hapring space eliaatal ttn Meacnag alin a After dark Lieutenant Winton determined to win his way 





way Lieutenant Winton (then sergeant) stuck to his duty: 





back to the American lines, in spite of his three wounds. But 

















“4 General Headquarters—Tank Corps he was a mile and a half within enemy held territory, the 
es American Expeditionary Forces battlefield was lit up by the German flares, and his wounds 
ch General Order No, 24 17 December, 1918 prevented him from taking cover to escape observation... So 
it, _ Slt deen te ee ee he camouflaged his faee and hands with mud, and while 
til Operation—For extraordinary heroism in action near Exermont, making his wey back to the American lines, as best he could, 
al France, 4 October, 1918. sustained three more wounds. 
oe Citation—Sergt. Winton ran his tank into the wood to reduce a He was confined a little over two months in the hospital 
to machine gun nest, but it was hit and set on fire. He and the driver while machine gun bullet wounds in the right hip and abdo- 
8. were wounded as they left the tank, but advanced on the nest and . : . 
10, were wounded a second time. While attempting to reach his com- men and his broken arm were healing up, He was made a 
ve panion, who had been hit the third time, Sergt. Winton was again second lieutenant on Oct. 2. 
T- wounded, but reached the driver, They then took cover and Lieutenant Winton was a student at Princeton College at 
he i cae ee — pose pce meses SP ee ee the time of his enlistment and before entering the army had 
il By Command of BricApIER GENERAL ROCKENBACIT: spent parts of two summer vacations working for the Rose 
r W. R. STanpirorp, Lieut. Colonel, General Staff, Chief of Staff. Lake Lumber Co. at Rose Lake, Idaho. 
ff LIEUT. D. J. WINTON 
as 
’ WORK OF LUMBERMEN IN UNIFORM 
FOREST COMPANY IN RECORD LOG RUN have been connelidated, with the result that we ateed talion was originally Companies D, EK and F eom- 
0 7 » - ‘ ° nine more operations to our origin re, Yor y e ; ,9 ¢ ali “ nee hie 1071 - 
2 St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 17.—‘ ‘Some production, : it appeared as if 7 would Gene saan on “=, but 5 - pose a ee 
ine mused Harry M. Willhite, president of the Willhite this was changed by the issuance of the general order = Ment was absorhed hy Che ath fag . 
88 Lumber Co., as he pondered over a statement sent —s a = the heed? .——e of _ months ago. 
= him by Sergt. Maj. J. E. Schwarz, of the 9th pe hg The Besancon dietriet fa one of the eldest over ; These two battalions have seen seventeen months’ 
Battalion, 20th Engineers, telling what had been here, It was instituted by the first regiment of forest foreign service in France, engaged in furnishing 
ay done on a twenty-four-hour run of a mill operated — (nineers who came to France, the old 10th Engineers. the A. KE. F. with lumber for trenches, bridges, 
5 by the 27th Company of that regiment at Mouthe bare _— pone teen seenerer ie Oe oe ae hospitals, barracks and other military purposes; 
< (Doubs) France. | iat tM : Set : j , a liad also piling for docks, telegraph and telephone poles 
55 i Sie ii — — . . sergt. Maj. Sehwarz is an experienced lumber fc » lines of communication, timbers for wharves 
30 cep ompatie pala of what was done on &@ man, At one time he was connected with the An- mee penser ven work, planks for barges, adi 
i- a ods : ; ; ; : “ bridges and culverts, ties for broad and narrow 
1S Day shift Night shift Total ae J cali : Sank teie ees mica 
DIMENSION Board ft. Board ft. Board ft. gage military railroads, and incidentally firewood, 
~ l-inch 474 entanglement and camouflage stakes for our army 
Is 2-inch 12,815 at the front. The 11th Battalion worked in the 
a 3inch fil maritime pine district known as the Landes, south 
P bet aoaee of Bordeaux, among the sand dunes, while the 12th 
és S-inch 11.797 Battalion worked in eastern France in the Jura 
4 Areo 2,645 Alps between Besancon and the Swiss border in fir 
os AEE RHE KAN ite and spruce forests. They conducted their logging 
- | 86,290 91,186 177,476 and military operations with their own specialized 
“ Number of logs sawn, day shift, 395 pieces; night personnel in American style and with American log 
r, shift, 399 pieces ; total, 608.89 cubic meters. ging equipment and sawmill machinery. 
i According to the sergeant, this run was from 7 The personnel of these two hattalions, both offi- 
if a.m. to 6 p.m. on Dee, 7, 1918, and 7 p. m. to 6 cers and men, is mostly from the northwestern 
d a. m., Dee. 8, 1918. A standard Clark Bros. 20,- States, Washington, Oregon, Idaho and California, 
| 000-foot mill was used, with the following equip- and practieally all are lumbermen, woodsmen and 
ment: one 90-horsepower engine operated at 220 foresters. Their lumbering operations in the French 
R.P.M.; two 50-horsepower boilers, pressure 120 forests furnished our army promptly and with 
pounds; saws, two 48-inch, one 56-inch, one 60-inch regularity a vital necessity of warfare, and were 
Atkins inserted tooth; internal frietion feed car carried on in distriets where climatic and topo- 
:. riage; No. 8 3-saw Tower edger. . No additional graphie conditions were most adverse and where 
it equipment. wartime conditions rendered difficult every step 
e The soldier-lumberman declares that this run in the conduct of their work. No branch of the 
k stands as a record for 20,000-foot mills in the service in the A. E. F. worked harder or more ef- 
.. American Expeditionary Forces. In his letter to fectively in their particular line than the 10th and 
a Mr. Willhite he says: 20th Engineers, of which these two battalions were 
5, I will admit the boys strained themselves a bit on an important part. 
n wie Dactiawinr date, 28  neeer ne elena hae a The official personnel of the 11th and 12th Bat- 
: and they did, Very naturally, they wee of the “fight: SERGT, MAJ. J. EB, SCHWARZ, talions aboard the North Carolina is as follows: 
x ing” Ninth. Now it is barely possible that when I get Lumberman-Soldier Who Tells of Record Cut Commanding officer, Maj. Frank R. Barns; Capt. 
g a, Jules: Verne will look like a plugged dime, but : Robert L. Deering, adjutant; Capt. Robert P. Arkley, 
- aoe tole alt ahs pg po = y X aaa ed gelina Lumber Co., when its offices were located in = nt ' : ‘ : 
e what-not over here, — ; ; St. Louis, and later was employed at its mill at _ The 32nd Company Capt. S. H. Hodgman, C. O.; 
™ ces ‘ y F Keltys. More recently he was with the Frost- G. W. Kimball, first Meutenent. : . ; 
he unit is a part of the division of construction Johusen Lamber Co. and with the Cady Lumber The 35th Company—Captain M. 8S. Benedict, C. 0. ; 
and forestry which is engaged in repairing and Co ; F iy 5 F. J. Anderson, first Heutenant; W. H. Hiatt, first 
- mending roads. He continues: - e lieutenant; J. G. Schott, second lieutenant. : 
As far as leaving here is concerned, it looks as if we WORKERS RETURN AFTER HARD SERVICE The 36th Company—Capt. E. F. Lindsey, C, 0.5 Ww 
shall be here another summer and then some, if they ‘ R. Brown, first lieutenant; RK. B. Haworth, second 
} : , lieutenant. 





expect us to fix up and maintain all the roads used and 
shot up by the A. EK. F. 


In telling of Besancon (Doubs) where Sergeant 
Schwarz is now stationed, he writes: 


It is a city of about 80,000 people. Another metro- 
politan issue is the street cars. Streets are beginning 
to light up, and in general it is beginning to look like 
a place fit to live in. Prior to the signing of the 
armistice, all street lights were out on account of air- 
Plane raids, which were rather frequent, but for some 
reason bombs were seldom. dropped, and therefore very 
little damage has ever been done to this burg. Our 
former district and what is called the Besancon district 


New York, Feb. 18.—The 32nd, 35th, 36th and 
37th companies, Headquarters Company and Medi- 
cal Detachment, 20th Engineers (Forestry) arrived 
at Hoboken, N. J., aboard the United States steam- 
ship North Carolina Sunday, Feb. 9. The 32nd 
company is a part of the 11th Battalion, and the 
35th, 36th and 37th companies, Headquarters Com- 
pany and Medical Department comprise all of the 
12th Battalion, 20th Engineers. The present 11th 
Battalion was originally Companies A, B and C, 
comprising the Ist Battalion, and the 12th Bat- 


The 37th Company—Capt. Fred Morrison, CC, O.; 
W. H. Gibbons, first Heutenant; R. B. Adams, second 
Heutenant. 

Medical Officers—Capt. C. N. Combs, M. €., C. O.; 
H. A. Bigger, M. C., first lieutenant; R. F. Jasper, M. 
(., second lieutenant. 

The other two companies of the 11th Battalion, 
the 33rd and 34th Companies under temporary com- 
mand of Capt. Eldredge, sailed from Brest on the 
U. 8. steamship New Jersey Jan. 15 and arrived 
at Newport News Feb. 3. 
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LATEST ACTIVITIES AT WASHINGTON 





Officials Instructed as to Sale of Surplus Stocks—Railroad President Suggests Reforms—Efforts Made to Speed 
Lumber Settlements—Commission Decides Rate Cases 


EMERGENCY LUMBER BILLS STILL DUE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—For emergency 
construction the War Department spent approxi- 
mately $75,000,000 for lumber, $15,000,000 for 
millwork, and $140,000 for lath. There were nu- 
merous wood items. 

Approximately 85 percent of this material was 
soughern pine, purchased largely thru the South- 
erf Pine and other pine bureaus, That so large a 
proportion of the forest products bought by Uncle 
Sam for emergency was southern pine is due to the 
location of many camps in pine territory. 

A total of 187,697 cars of lumber were shipped 
on the jobs handled by the construction division. 
This means 4,692 train loads. Placed in one train 
these cars would make a string 1,851 miles long. 

Many bills have not been finally settled by Uncle 
Sam. Of course, in most cases in which lumbermen 
have not received their pay some hitch occurred. 
The car or cars were shuttled about and some of 
them lost. Some official should be in position to 
accept the affidavit and original papers of a repu- 
table shipper and give him his money, but nobody 
has been so far designated to perform such a 
function. It is doubted that any official will get 
this authority. 

Some men have waited more than a year for a 
settlement, and they are human enough to feel that 
Uncle Sam treated them a bit shabbily, to say the 
least. They went the limit to furnish lumber when 
the emergency was great and the need vital. The 
return has been scant. It is not a particularly 
strong argument for a repetition of the patriotic 
efforts, should another great emergency suddenly 
befall the nation. 

But all hands probably can afford to take a 
philosophical view of the situation. The machine 
was vast. Many things were overlooked at the out- 
set for the simple reason that the job was much 
bigger than anybody realized, 

Government agents and contractors unquestion- 
ably were directly responsible for the failure of 
lumber shippers to get their money promptly in 
many instances, In some cases letters addressed 
to constructing quartermasters were not even ack- 
nowledged. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represen- 
tative was looking over a file the other day and 
found an instance in which sixty letters and tele- 
grams had been exchanged concerning one rela- 
tively small shipment, and nobody appeared to 
know what had become of the material. The ship- 
per holds his original receipt, but that is all he has 
got out of the deal, except the worry and bother of 
trying to locate the lumber and get his pay for it. 

Outstanding claims probably are not very large 
in the aggregate. An effort is being made to speed 
up settlement whenever it is possible to do so. 
Perhaps a little more patience on the part of our 
lumber friends will be rewarded. 

About the only real consolation they can get out 
of it is that in event of another emergency the 
powers that be will have the experience of those 
now in authority to draw upon and doubtless will 
establish a more adequate accounting system at the 
start. 


WANTS REGULATED PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—Before the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce today, Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co., gave his views on the railroad situation. 
Mr. Willard is one of the leading railroad men of 
the country and also was prominently identified 
with the Government’s war work. While in many 
respects approving the recommendations made by 
former Director-General MeAdoo and his successor, 
Walker D. Hines, with regard to unified control 
and other matters of major importance, Mr, Wil- 
lard set forth some illuminating views of his own. 

He does not share the opinion that unified con- 
trol, when desirable, can not be had under private 
ownership with governmental regulation. ‘‘ Private 
ownership,’’ said he, ‘‘has not failed. Regulation 
as a Government policy has not failed, tho it has 
been shown that a system of regulation designed 
for peace-time condition might not, and in fact did 
not, properly function in time of war.’’ Continu- 
ing, he said: 

Actual experience now leads to the conclusion, it 
seems to me, that the railroads under private owner- 
ship, and subject always to governmental regulation, 
should be lawfully authorized to do whatever would 
be done in the public interest under Government owner- 
ship and operation, or is actually being done in such 
interest at the present time under governmental con- 
trol and operation. 


Mr. Willard further expressed the opinion that 
the matters fundamentally essential at this time 








will have been adequately dealt with if Congress 
will, as a minimum program— 


Provide a definite rule for rate making as related to 
capital by fixing an adequate percentage ratio of rail- 
way operating income to the combined property invest- 
ment account of the railroads as a whole. 

Affirmatively authorize the railroads to combine their 
properties and operations, subject to governmental 
approval, as and when shown to be desirable in the 
public interest. 

Affirmatively authorize the carriers to issue securi- 
ties for construction, equipment, enlargement of their 
properties and for the refunding of obligations, subject 
to exclusive supervision of the Federal commission. 

Provide for the extension, for a reasonable period, 
of the indebtedness of the carriers for advances and 
loans made by any governmental agency during Fed- 
eral control. 

Either create the new agencies which have been sug- 
gested or enlarge and extend the existing regulating 
agencies so that matters requiring governmental de- 
termination may be promptly disposed of. 





FOREST ENGINEERS’ RETURN DELAYED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—According to ad- 
vices reaching Henry 8, Graves, head of the Forest 
Service, from Col. Greeley, the American Army com- 
mand in France intends to leave the French roads 
used by the A. E. F. for war purposes in good re- 
pair before withdrawing. The forest troops of the 
20th Engineers are getting a big share of the 
work. Col, Greeley writes: 

* * * At present about twelve companies of for- 
estry troops are at work on roads and it is probable 
that six or eight companies more will be assigned to 
this duty. * * * ‘This requirement will have the 
effect of delaying our evacuation probably at least two 
or three months. One battalion of the 10th Engineers 
has sailed and I expect that the second battalion will 
sail by Feb. 15. We may be able to begin the evacua- 
tion of the battalions comprising the original 20th 
Engineers in March. 

Mill operations are practically terminated except in 
the fire-killed areas in the Landes, where we will con- 
tinue cutting as long as troops are available. The 
A. E. F. has installed nine mills specifically to aid in 
the salvaging of the fire-killed timber of the Landes and 
has eleven mills all told working on this project. It 
can be completed by the middle of May if the troops are 
available for so long a time. The demands of lumber 
from the army have continued in heavier volume than 
we anticipated shortly after the signing of the armis- 
tice and we will not have as much of a surplus as I 
thought at that time. ‘There will still be, including our 
fire-killed products, probably 2,000,000 ties to turn 
over to the French together with 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 
feet of high grade hardwood logs and a quantity of 
manufactured lumber, 


~ 


HUGE BUILDING SHORTAGE SHOWN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 18.—-A study of build- 
ing needs in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New York, re- 
cently made by the division of public works and 
construction development of the Department of La- 
ber, shows that about $500,000,000 worth of new 
building is needed to make up the deficiency accrued 
during the war. This is in addition to the normal 
requirements for the current year. This conclusion 
was reached by averaging the building permits is- 
sued in twenty-one cities during 1914, 1915 and 
1916 and comparing them with those issued during 
1917 and 1918. To secure an approximation of the 
shortage in the several States, it was assumed that 
the deficiency in the State bears the same relation 
to the deficiencies in the cities as do the property 
valuations of the State to those of the cities. New 
York City alone shows a deficiency of $173,192,304, 
while the shortage for Boston is $70,258,082. 








WHY BUILDING IS SLACK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—More than five 
hundred replies to the question ‘‘ What is holding 
back building and construction work?’’ propounded 
by the information and education service of the De- 
partment of Labor, have been received during the 
last two weeks. High cost of materials, high 
freight rates, difficulty of procuring mortgage loans 
for building, labor difficulties and high wages, are 
among the leading reasons assigned A Buffalo, 
(N. Y.) architect writes: ‘‘Don’t expect private 
capital to build merely for the sake of furnishing 
jobs for workmen; that is the obligation of the 
local, state or national Government, which should 
institute all possible public works at once.’’ That 
what the building public mainly wants to know 
is the cost of building now as compared with prob- 
able cost in the next two or three years, is the 
opinion of a St. Louis architect. He thinks that if 
the public could be assured that the cost would not 
be lower within that time there would be a tend- 
ency to proceed with needed work. 


The Department of Labor points out that build- 
ing, being a basic industry, will stimulate general 
business and is therefore vital to continued finan- 
cial prosperity. Present building costs are not so 
high that they equal in the aggregate the wealth 
the country loses thru idleness because of building 
stagnation. 





RATES NOT UNREASONABLE, SAYS REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—In a tentative re- 
port prepared by Attorney-Examiner Chas. F, 
Gerry to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Docket No. 10149—Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners of the State of Iowa et al. vs. Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad Co. et al.—rates applicable to 
the transportation of walnut dimension lumber in 
pieces, carloads, from Des Moines to points in 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada 
east of the Illinois-Indiana State line are ‘‘not 
shown to be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
or unduly prejudicial.’’ The Attorney-Examiner 
accordingly recommends that the complaint be 
dismissed without prejudice. 

The Des Moines Sawmill Co. is the principal 
party in the case with the Iowa Commission. This 
company is engaged in the manufacture of gun- 
stocks, chair rungs, balusters, billiard cue butts 
and caps for mine props. 

The case rests in large measure on the com- 
mission’s decision in Des Moines Sawmill Co., 
supra, and the Interior Iowa Case, 29 I. C. C., 536. 
In that case the commission held that a propor- 
tional commodity .rate of 12.5 cents a hundred 
pounds on walnut dimension lumber, 3 cents higher 
than the rate on common lumber from Des Moines 
to the Mississippi River, was unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded 11.5 cents, and prescribed 
that rate for the future transportation of walnut 
lumber to the Mississippi River, when destined for 
points east of the Illinois-Indiana line. 

‘“*This is the rate complainants attack,’’ says 
Mr. Gerry. ‘‘They ask that it be reduced to 7 
cents. Complainants’ first proposal would make 
the rate on walnut lumber 2.5 cents under com- 
mon lumber. The rate of 8.5 cents they now sug- 
gest would still be 1.5 cents below the common 
lumber rate.’’ 





ASK REPARATION ON LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—An_ interesting 
point is raised in a complaint filed by Eugene A. 
Skilton, a Philadelphia wholesaler, against Walker 
D. Hines, the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
Railway Company et al., asking $103.87 repara- 
tion, growing out of the failure of the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk to reconsign certain ship- 
ments of pine lumber. The road, it is claimed, 
solicited and undertook to carry out diversions 
and reconsignments of shipments to points north 
and east in accordance with regular published 
tariffs, without charge and without recourse to 
demurrage. Eight cars moved from North Caro- 
lina points thru Norfolk in February, 1917, be- 
fore the United States entered the war. The 
railroads involved later refused to forward these 
cars ‘‘while handling export shipments for the 
German, French, English and Italian govern- 
ments.’’ 

‘*This arbitrary stand,’’ states the complaint, 
‘was discriminatory for the reason that the 
officials of the Pennsylvania were allowing do- 
mestic shipments of favored shippers to go for- 
ward.’? : 

The Southern Lumber Co. of Cairo, Ill, has 
filed a complaint, asking $46 reparation on ac- 
count of the unreasonable rate on a_ earload 
shipped from Parma, Mo., billed by the Ash 
Handle Co. of Parma. Reconsignment was re- 
quested to the Horhold Chair Co., Chicago. The 
bill of lading was made out on the wrong form. 
The local agent said he would correct it, but failed 
to do so. Consequently the reconsignment did not 
go thru. 





AMONG THE classes of business men known to be 
especially negligent in keeping accounts are those 
in the building line. The results are frequent 
failures among them and as a rule great difficulty 
on the part of creditors in collecting their accounts. 
Men in this business rely upon their memory to a 
large extent; it is difficult to get financial state- 
ments from them, and a large fraction of their 
assets is apt to be paper assets. Here surely is a 


field for especially helpful service on the part of 
credit men to bring about better accounting and 
business methods in the building line.—Credit 
Men’s Bulletin. 
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Exports Control Committee to Disband 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—The director gen- 
eral of railroads has consented to the disbandment 
of the exports control committee March 1. This 
committee was formed by agreement of the secre- 
tary of war, secretary of the navy and director 
general of railroads. Members of the committee 
feel they have accomplished the work they were 
called upon to do. The following letter, addressed 
by George D. Ogden, chairman of the committee 
and Railroad Administration member, to the secre- 
taries of war and navy and the director general, 
outlines in brief and gripping fashion what the ex- 
ports control committee started out to do and in 
what shape it will leave the work: 


Under the authority of June 11, 1918, announcing 
creation of the exports control committee, effective on 
that date, the duties were outlined as follows: 

1. It shall be the duty of this committee to inform 
itself— 

(a) As to the probable amount of freight which 
must be exported for the prosecution of the war. 

(b) How this war freight can best be routed thru 
the various ports. 

(c) How much of other essential export traffic has to 
be handled. 

(d) The amount of local traffic necessary for each 
port. 

2. The committee will have authority to select the 
port to which specified freight shall be transported 
for transshipment overseas for the use of the War and 
Navy Departments, the allied governments, and others. 


8. It shall be the responsibility of the committee 
to decide the distribution of the combined amount of 
all exports as between the various ports, so as to facili 
tate its handling at and avoid congestion in any one 
port, 

Enclosed herewith is copy of 1918 annual report of 
the export control committee, which is respectfully 
submitted as of possible interest. 

Following the signing of the armistice, Nov. 11, 
there was a large amount of export war freight en route 


to and at the several ports. The disposition of this 
tonnage has progressed very satisfactorily, indeed, 
either by storage af the ports or diversion to interior 
points. There remains a heavy food program for 
overseas, which is well under control by the respective 
port committees ; 4. e., freight traffic committee, north 
Atlantic ports, 141 Broadway, New York, covering the 
northern range; southern export committee, Atlanta, 
Ga., covering, the south Atlantic and Gulf. The con- 
gestion at Pacific ports is now under control thru the 
committees recently appointed, as follows: North 
Pacific export committee, Portland, Ore., having juris- 
diction over Puget Sound ports, and California export 
committee, headquarters San Francisco, over California 
ports. 

Your committee respectfully recommend that with 
the view of preventing port congestion hereafter the 
committees of control above mentioned shall be con- 
tinued, with authority to regulate the flow of traffic 
under the present permit system. 

At this time, therefore, with the continuance of the 
port committees of control as recommended herein, it 
seems proper to suggest that the exports control com- 
mittee has successfully fulfilled the executive functions 
for which it was created and may be dismissed as early 
as March 1, or at your pleasure, 


The director general of railroads has sent the 
following letter to Mr. Ogden: 


I am indebted to you for the clear and concise report 
of the activities of and results accomplished by the 
exports control committee since the date of its organ- 
ization. The résumé of your work has been read by me 
with very considerable interest. 

With the armistice signed and the reasonably certain 
return to conditions approximating the normal within 
a comparatively short time, I can appreciate the desire 
of your committee, in the press of other duties, to be 
relieved of the direct supervision of this traffic, and 
there is, therefore, no objection upon the part of the 
Railroad Administration to your disbanding March 1. 

In so doing it is not only my duty but a privilege of 
which I gladly avail myself to express to you, upon 
behalf of myself and my associates, the very deep 
appreciation we have of the successful manner in 
which your committee performed its exacting and 
manifold duties. Your labors have been one of the 
outstanding contributions to the successful prosecution 


of the war, and it is indeed a pleasure in thanking your- 
self and the other members of the committee to give 
written expression to the thought which has so often 
been in my mind. 


New Officer for Foreign Shipping 


Director General Hines has announced the ap- 
pointment of Conrad E. Spens as assistant director, 
division of traffic, in charge of export and import 
traffic. In addition, he will continue his present 
duties as manager of inland traffic, United States 
Food Administration : 


Mr. Spens will codperate very closely with the 
Department of Commerce, the State Department, and 
the Shipping Board, also with our import and export 
commercial interests, to enable them to compete suc- 
cessfully in foreign fields. In codperation with the 
Shipping Board, assistance will be given in establishing 
new steamship service in American bottoms to foreign 
countries that will best serve the commercial interests 
in this country, and also give complete information as 
to inland and ocean freight rates and other necessary 
transportation data that will assist in developing 
foreign commerce. Particular attention will be given 
to port conditions and the routing of import and export 
freight to prevent congestion at our ports. 

For the time being the present permit system on ex- 
port freight will be continued. Necessary improve- 
ments at our various ports will be made a special study. 
Under the Webb Act consolidation of competing indus- 
trial concerns for the purpose of developing their export 
business is permitted. It is expected that consolidated 
interests formed as a result will make for the larger 
export of manufactured goods from the country. 

Mr. Spens was born in Princeton, Ill. On April 1, 
1902, he was appointed assistant general freight agent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad at Chi- 
cago; on Aug. 1, 1905, general freight agent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad at Omaha, 
Neb. ; on Dec. 1, 1912, assistant freight traffic manager, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad at Chicago; on 
Oct. 1, 1917, vice president Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad at Chicago, in charge of traffic; on 
Feb. 18, 1918, manager of inland traffic, United States 
Food Administration, Washington, D. C. 





Big Tonnage Waiting, But No Ships 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Fel, 17.—Chairman Hurley, 
of the Shipping Board, is authority for the state- 
ment that ‘‘there are about 1,000,000 tons of 
American products waiting to be shipped, and no 
ships. ’’ 


Of course Mr. Hurley means by this that a large 
Allied tonnage has been withdrawn from the trans- 
atlantic war trade to other routes, that the United 
States to date has had to furnish ships to carry 
all the relief supplies for Mr. Hoover and his asso- 
ciates on the Inter-Allied Relief Commission, the 
War Department is still retaining 2,500,000 tons 
of cargo ships and converting fifty-nine into trans- 
ports, and a few other items. 

With the release of 2,400,000 tons of cargo ships 
by the War Department, the people naturally would 
expect to see a sizable tonnage made immediately 
available for general cargo carrying. Then comes 
Mr. Hoover with a demand for 240,000 tons of 
foodstuffs alone, of which 145,000 tons have been 
shipped to Rotterdam and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and Adriatic ports. One American ship is 
now unloading in the Black Sea, at Constanza, 
Roumania, and several at Constantinople. 

About three months, on the average, is required 
for the return of one of these relief ships. Said 
Mr. Hurley: 


When we turn these ships over they can not be got 
back over night. We need the ships now, not three 
months hence. 

The bulk of the manufactured and other products 
now piling up goes to China and India. The American 
people are very seriously handicapped by the shortage 
of ships. ‘The Treasury Department and everybody are 
raising the devil about it. 

The next three months are to be critical times every- 
where. We must keep the labor situation going. The 
port of New York already is blockaded. The railroads 
are refusing to handle any more export material. Ships 
for China and Japan are in demand. We promised 
them two ships, but they did not get them. 

England will furnish more ships for relief work 
without any trouble. We simply notify Mr. Hoover 
he can not get any more ships from us for relief car- 
goes, and will have to get further tonnage requirements 
from Great Britain. He will make requisition on the 
Inter-Allied Mercantile Transport Council, which will 
handle all the interned ships taken over. 

There are 350,000 tons of Austrian ships now being 
manned by the Italians. Instead of working them in 
the Adriatic, they will be placed in other trade. It is 
a big job to man and get them ready. They have been 
at it about two and a half months. 


Asked how long it will be before the German 
ships are working for the Allies and the United 
States, and, incidentally, for the civilized world, 
Mr. Hurley said: 


Some of them will be ready in a week. The new 
armistice probably will delay the program a few days. 
We have an American cruiser up in the Kiel Canal with 
experts looking after these ships. The giant Imperator 
Sister ship of the former Vaterland, had to be dredged 
out. We now have her ready to sail. She will not 
be ready to go to work in a week, but the others are 
coming out. 

The United States is to receive 300,000 tons of Ger- 
man ships, all primarily passenger vessels, to be used in 


‘ 


transporting American troops home from France, Eng 
land is to get about the same. The United States will 
not receive any German cargo steamers, About 1,800, 
000 to 1,900,000 tons of cargo ships will be turned over 
to the Allies thru the medium of the Inter-Allied 
Mercantile Transport Council. 

It will take 15,000 men to man the German passenger 
ships we are to get and we have enough trouble as it is. 
When the War Department took over some of our ships 
it was understood the crews would be returned with 
them, This has not been done in numerous instances. 

The navy is to furnish the officers and crews re- 
quired to man German ships turned over to the 
United States. While these steamers will not 
carry foodstuffs and other commodities back to 
Germany on the eastward voyage, Germany will be 
compensated for their use and in time the economic 
embargo will be lifted more or less. 

The Dutch government has agreed to turn over a 
few of its largest passenger and freight steamers 
for the transport of troops from France, the ves- 
sels to carry passengers and freight on their reg- 
ular runs on homeward voyages. 

Meanwhile, the Shipping Board is advertising in 
port cities a considerable number of wooden ships 
for private charter at $25,000 a month. H. B. 
VanDuzer is here representing Pacifie coast lum- 
ber interests and seeking to have the charter rate 
reduced. A charge of $25,000 a month for a 
Ferris type ship, with limited cargo capacity, it is 
contended, would not be a profitable charter as 
$25,000 a month for the bare vessel. Only recent- 
ly it was announced that the Shipping Board was 
looking for a market for Ferris-type wooden ves- 
sels at $700,000 each, with a reduction of $25,000 
each where four or more were taken by a single in- 
dividual or concern. ‘The proposed charter rates 
would aggregate $300,000 per annum if the ships 
were kept constantly employed, which is just 
$50,000 less than one-half the price at which 
wooden steamers may be bought outright. 

Many requisitioned American steamers have been 
released to their private owners, but few of them 
are yet operated without Federal restrictions, pend- 
ing a general readjustment of trade and commerce 
following four and a half years of abnormal con- 
ditions. 


The wooden steamers which it is proposed to 
charter to private operators will not be permitted, 
according to the advertisements, to engage in trans- 
atlantic trade north of Cape Hatteras between 
Sept. 1 and March 1, the period of winter storms. 

At the Shipping Board today it was stated 
that this is no reflection whatever upon the sea- 
worthiness of the wooden ships, large numbers of 
which have been and are now engaged in coastwise 
trade service between Atlantic and Gulf ports and 
ports in Central and South America, Hawaii ete. 
It is simply a precaution, due in part to the rela- 
tively slow speed of the wooden ships and the fre- 
quency of bad storms and heavy seas. e 
strictions on the use of Ferris type ships in this 


The re-- 


trade has to do with insurance, which is understood 
to have been one of the controlling factors in put- 
ting this restriction into effect. 

Five wooden steamers at New York are listed for 
time charter, one at Brunswick, Ga., two at Jack- 
sonville, two at New Orleans and two at Hampton 
Roads. 

It also is proposed to exclude the St. Lawrence 
River between Oct. 1 and May 1, the White Sea, 
Black Sea, Behring Sea and Baltic out of season, 
Magdalena River and all unsafe ports. Other pro- 
posed restrictions in the use of wooden steamers 
are: 

The Baltic east of the 13th degree east longtiude 
between Oct. 1 and April 1; also excluding the 
west coast of Africa; also excluding Cape Horn 
and the Straits of Magellan; also pA wt any 
port in Europe north of Bergen. 

On this basis wooden steamers would be permitted 
to sail the seven seas with virtual freedom most of 
the time, with certain restrictions in the more 
northerly regions in extreme weather when ice as 
well as severe storms presents an additional hazard 
well known to mariners. They would engage free- 
ly in trade with European ports with few restric- 
tions, provided they took the southern routes be- 
tween Sept. 1 and March 1, and carried cargo to 
and from Australia and New Zealand, across the 

*acific, between North and South America. 

The advertisement does not name a price, but 
the figure of $25,000 reached west Coast lumber- 
men, who would like to negotiate for the use of 
some Ferris ships if they can be secured for what 
seems a reasonable figure. 

There is considerable talk of putting all these 
charters on a bid basis. This would tend to fix 
a reasonable price, since the man making the high- 
est bid must have cargo in sight and know what 
he could stand in the way of financial outlay and 
make a profit. It has been suggested, also, that 
on occasion some charters may be offered at auc- 
tion, presumably to see how it would work. 

Consul General Skinner at London has trans- 
mitted the following brief report concerning new 
British charter rates, which, it will be seen, are 
much less than the proposed $25,000 rate of the 
Shipping Board for wooden steamers: 


Notification given that regulation requiring charters 
of British ships to be approved by British controller 
will be rescinded, but sailing ships and steamers under 
500 gross tons remain controlled. New order made 
out providing schedule of time charter rates and re- 
quiring approval of shipping controller to all prime 
charters fixed at rates in excess of said schedule which 
will be as follows: Not exceeding 500 tons gross dead- 
weight, 50s.; exceeding 500 and not exceeding 750 
tons, 42s. 6d. per ton gross registered per month, ex- 
clusive of cost of war risk insurance. Exceeding 750 
gross tons and not exceeding 1,500 tons, 21s.; exceed- 
ing 1,500 and not exceeding 2,500 tons, 28s; exceeding 
2,500 tons, 25s. per ton deadweight per month ex- 
clusive of cost of war risk insurance. 
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Creating the Demand’ 








It gives me pleasure to bring you and your asso- 
ciation greetings of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, also the Northern 
Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress. 

* * * 

Our bureau of promotion has been carrying on 
a campaign to interest the public, not only in our 
northern woods, but for wood generally, and many 
of you have given most hearty coéperation, which 
has resulted in making this promotion plan a suc- 
cess. But we need and want you all to participate 
in the proposition this promotion bureau has to 
offer and | urge on those of you who are not mem- 
bers to investigate, for it has real merit for you as 
you are all interested in promoting the use of the 
home-grown woods. 

Not only is our association, but nearly all other 
manufacturers’ associations spending large sums 
annually in an endeavor to stimulate building and 
the use of wood, and if ever there was a time when 
the public should be encouraged and enthused to 
build it is now. War conditions made little build- 
ing possible, put thank God and the Yanks the war 
is over and as we spent billions in destruction, so 
we will spend billions in reconstruction, 

Our grading and inspection bureau has worked 
hard in endeavoring to bring about a more uniform 
system of grading, better millworking and gengral 
care in shipping of your stock, with the result the 
percentage of complaints from the retail trade has 
decreased very materially, The bureau of statistics 
and educational information has fostered and 
been responsible for a general campaign among the 
northern manufacturers for better salesmanship, 
high class attention to the retail trade and a closer 
relation and coéperation in their transactions with 
you and that will be of mutual benefit to the mem- 
bership of both associations, If your association 
has any complaints or suggestions to make to our 
association, | am very confident the officers will in- 
deed be glad to hear them and give you assurance 
that they will have very prompt consideration. 

Business, generally, is going thru a period of re- 
construction and it has now reached the point where 
business competition in all lines will be keener and 
an entirely different type of merchandising must 
Le adopted, which will include a more aggressive 
policy in your business life. 

In touching on this subject, I can not do better 
than read to you the exact words of your president 
in his letter requesting me to appear on your pro- 
gram, for this covers the situation in a few well- 
chosen words. He wrote: 

The idea of us retail dealers standing with our face 
before a mirror, smiling and kidding ourselves in’ the 
belief that we are the finest merchants in any business, 
and at the same time allowing the auto salesman and 
lightning rod agent and the likes to go out and “cop” 
Mr. Farmer’s money, will not bring us any success in 
these times of readjustment and changes in business 
methods, 

Gentlemen, the business you are in. is surely good 
for your health, but most of you, of course, are 
not in it for this purpose alone, Your desire is not 
only to make a good living, but more, and you are 
entitled to more; however, waiting and expecting 
the business will come to you without effort is a 
relic of the by-gone days, and unless you stir your- 
selves, keen competition and progress are going to 
sell Farmer Jones his building material right under 
your nose; the auto agent will sell him an automo- 
bile, and someone else will entice him to buy some- 
thing he does not need as much as buildings pro- 
perly to house his family, grain machinery or stock. 
And quite possibly, while you are sitting idly in 
your warm office, he will use the money he owes 
you for some other material in purchasing these 
things, that, to a more or less extent, are side at- 
tractions to farming, and you, still sitting in your 
comfortable chair, are wondering how it happened 
and continue to cuss him because he does not pay 
his bills. The other fellow went and convinced him 
the article he had to sell was something Mr. Far- 
mer needed, and sold it probably for the hard cash 
that really belonged to you. 

Are you willing to admit that these fellows that 
travel around the country selling ‘‘Tin Lizzies’’ 
and lightning rods are better salesmen than you? 
If so, 1 suggest you take a few days off, let it be 
known that you are interested in buying an auto- 
mobile, and it will not take you long to find out 
just how the other fellow did it. 

Lumber manufacturers and retail lumbermen 
have, in the past, been entirely too well satisfied to 
sit in their warm office and figure they were handl- 
ing a God-created material from which Mr. Farmer 
or anyone else who desired to build must create 
his housing for man and beast. To a greater or 
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less extent, it has been compulsory for those who 
intended to build to come to you, but had this idle 
time been spent in working out plans to create a 
desire among the people to build more and better, 
and to promote the ‘‘own your own home’’ idea, 
it is certain many of us would have learned the 
lesson we are taught by the auto salesman, light- 
ning rod agent and ‘‘the likes’’ your president 
mentioned. 
Duty to Farmer Trade 

Many of you are depending, to a greater or less 
extent, on the farmer’s trade for a considerable 
bulk of your business, and you will agree with me 
Mr. Farmer is a suspicious fellow when it comes 
to buying, and a most peculiar fellow when he 
comes to sell the product from his farm. He al- 
ways feels he is over-charged for everything he 
buys and the only real honest fellow who has any- 
thing to sell is himself. You, as a retail lumber 
merchant, have a large duty to perform in connec- 
tion with the handling of the farmer’s trade, es- 
pecially at this particular time when many of the 
building materials appear somewhat high in price 
and at a time when we must all urge more build- 
ing to help during the reconstruction period. 

Not only must you keep on most friendly terms 
with him, but at the same time you must be able 
to convince him you are giving him a square deal. 
If conditions have forced you to increase the prices 
on your lumber, it is therefore necessary that you 
sell at higher values, and it is your duty to con- 
vince him that, proportionately, the product you 
are selling is one of the best bargains a farmer can 
invest in; that he, today, even when paying more 
for lumber, is getting a much larger percentage 
of lumber for any article he has to market; that 
the building material you are selling him properly 
to house his crops, stock or family is a dividend 
producer for him; and we know he watches his 
profits much closer than do many lumbermen. 

Make yourself believe you are doing this cus- 
tomer as great a favor by selling him as he is doing 
you in buying. And isn’t this a fact, only more 
so, for you are persuading him to buy something 
that he really needs from which he expects to 
realize or increase his profits? When it is all said 
and done, the most successful sale is the one where 
hoth the buyer and the seller have made a profitable 
transaction, 

Versonality, good fellowship and enthusiasm, to- 
day, play a more important part in successful mer- 
chandising than ever before, and the successful 
retailer can well afford to arrange his affairs so he 
can give a considerable portion of his time to 
visiting the community which logically belongs to 
him, cultivate an interest not only in the entire 
community, but the individual friendship and ae- 
quaintance of those with whom he should deal. 
And, if I may add, he might well take some lessons 
in salesmanship from the old-time politician, who, 
to make a good fellow of himself, always jollied 
the farmer’s wife by telling her what an excellent 
housekeeper she was, complimented the daughter 
on her good looks, cultivated the confidence and 
friendship of the old man himself, and lastly, but 
not least, did not forget to kiss the baby; however, 
I caution you against over-doing in attempting 
to practice the foregoing method by being sure you 
do not attempt to kiss other than baby, or allow 
Mr. Farmer to exchange all his Liberty bonds for 
your building material. He can much better afford 
to carry them than you, as you have already taken 
your full share, and his bank will gladly loan him 
money on them for building purposes, 

Help to keep him a 100 percent patriot by mak- 
ing him hold some of his country’s bonds, the 
country that does more for him than any other 
merchant, for does it not guarantee him a fixed and 
extremely profitable price for his wheat, pork and 
other produets? 

* * * 

Progress has been defeated many times and of- 
tener arrested temporarily thru the eternal belief in 
the survival of the fittest. All forward movements 
are the result of a keener foresight and the past 
may be well forgotten as a guide for the future, 
for it holds much that is valueless and harmful. 
A new power, long dormant in business, is awaken- 
ing men to new undertakings and greater achieve- 
ments, and the inspiration and enthusiasm of the 
new undertaking will accomplish the end we seek. 


Codperation Among Members 


There are some matters of codperation within 
the membership of your association on which I 
wish to touch, particularly as they apply to towns 
that have more than one yard, some of these being 
at points where there is plenty of room for legiti- 
mate competition, and others at points where the 
community is not well enough settled to make a 


successful business for more than one yard. | 
shall first mention the towns that have a sufficient 
population within and without their limits to sup- 
port two or more retail yards, and shall first dis- 
cuss those places where you will find the retailers in 
friendly competition. In such places you usually 
find success attending their efforts, and what a 
golden opportunity there is for them to plan to- 
gether on all matters that are not only good for 
themselves, but for the community they serve. 

How well they can work together in the exchange 
of stock, and just citing an example: Suppose the 
town did not require more than one car of red- 
wood siding, or possibly a car of cypress annually, 
and instead of each yard putting in a carload of 
these various items, why not arrange between them- 
selves for each to take a portion and in this way 
not only be able to exchange if one is out of such 
items, but likewise exchange on other stock, which 
occasionally one or the other may be short? They 
are not only reducing the amount of their invest- 
ment, but each such transaction brings them closer 
together. How much they can accomplish with con- 
tractors or architects by having these parties know 
there is not throat-cutting competition going on, 
which, as a rule, is very detrimental to the builders 
from the standpoint of quality. 

I recall, many years ago, going to a town in Iowa, 
and by pre-arrangement meeting four dealers in the 
office of the larger yard in town, and while we 
were sitting around one common board I succeeded 
in selling them 3,000,000 feet of lumber for their 
season’s requirements all at the same price and on 
the same terms. Everyone of these dealers knew 
exactly what the other party was paying for his 
material, and after the transaction was closed I 
could not refrain from remarking this was an un- 
usual transaction and one of the gentlemen spoke 
up and said they conducted their lumber business 
in that community along these lines at all times, 
and, gentlemen, I can tell you I positively knew 
every yard in that city was a success, each making 
money and having a confidence in the others that al- 
lowed a close codperation on all matters that were 
of common interest to them. They knew what it 
cost them to do business and realized that no one 
person can do all the business. Many times 
have I looked back on that happy family of lum- 
bermen and thought of the many places where such 
conditions did not exist. 

I recall another town where there were two deal- 
ers who were not even on speaking terms. One 
dealer in this place passed no comments about the 
other, while the other party not only talked freely 
in a detrimental way of his competitor, but did not 
buy from any salesman who sold the other party. 
I considered one of these men a perfect gentleman 
and it was my pleasure to sell him considerable 
stock. I know he tried several times to get to- 
gether with the other party, but his competitor 
happened to have a little more financial backing 
and declined at all times to have anything to do 
with him, 

I hope there are no places in Wisconsin where 
these conditions exist, and if there are, will vouch 
that neither party is making headway; and unless 
the business is going ahead, it certainly is going 
back. It is impossible for any business to stand 
stationary. 

How much better it would be if the two unfriend 
ly dealers mentioned could get together, talk over 
matters concerning their business and work in har- 
mony for the good of their community and their 
pocketbooks! They surely would find life much 
sweeter and have a much better belief in humanity 
at large. 

If any of you gentlemen occupy either of the po- 
sitions of the two lumbermen mentioned, I suggest 
and urge that you try to forget your difficulties 
and the fact that you are competitors in the same 
line and see if you can not find a common ground 
on which you can coéperate. Nothing would give 
me more pleasure than, some day, to have two such 
competitors come to me and say that thru this small 
word of advice I have mentioned they were able to 
get together. I can assure you each one of them 
would feel like handing me a good sized Liberty 
bond. Get to know each other; probably you are 
both good fellows; confide in him and he will trust 
you; tell him your troubles and you will find there 
are others, 


Too Many Yards 


Let me touch shortly on the deplorable condition 
that exists where there are too many yards to en- 
able any of them to make a business success. It 
would be much better for them to get together, 
possibly forming a partnership, thereby eliminating 
one of the yards, and in this way not only cut down 
the large overhead, but enable the interested parties 
at least to make more than their bread and butter 
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out of the financial investment. Or possibly in 
gome places it might be practicable for one of the 
yards to discontinue by selling out to the other, and 
jn this way enable one not only to make a living, 
but reap some advantages from his investment. 

Let me suggest that, if such a transaction is at- 
tempted, extreme care should be used to make the 
proposition attractive to the competitor who dis- 
continues. He is entitled to this consideration, and 
the purchaser, by enlarging on his sales, is enlarg- 
ing on his profits, and any matter of false pride on 
such matters should be cast aside the same as it 
should be in a place where there is unfriendly com- 
petition. 

Is not such a transaction, put thru in good faith, 
much better for all parties concerned than to find, 
after doing business for a considerable length of 
time without profit, one or the other is forced thru 
financial difficulties to discontinue? In such cases 
it is usually the survivor who has the longest pocket- 
book. After it is all over they can look back over 
a few wasted years without compensation to either 
and nothing to show for their efforts except ‘‘ they 
gave the other fellow a good run for his money.’’ 


Retailers’ Advertising 


Judicious advertising is something many retail- 
ers, I believe, are neglecting, and while they do oe- 
casionally send out a calendar or put up a few sign 
boards around the community in which they live, I 
do not believe this form of advertising brings them 
direct results. 

I am impressed with the form of advertising 
used by a few of your members, and mention this 
in connection with the house organ. They believe 
this type of advertising brings them excellent re- 
sults, and while not so much advertising what they 
have to sell, it dwells on matters that are of special 
interest to the farming community where most of 
their yards are located. It is information the 
farmers appreciate, for it gives them something of 
particular value which does not cost them any- 
thing—something every farmer appreciates. He 
journeys to the offices of Mr. Lumberman for fur- 
ther information, which gives the yard manager an 
excellent chance, not only to get acquainted, but to 
talk with the farmer concerning his building re- 
quirements and to interest him in some new build 
ings that possibly had not been considered until a 
new idea was brought to his attention. 

* “ * 


You may say it is easy for me to make sugges- 
tions but impracticable in many places to earry 
them out, but, I charge you, many good live retail- 
ers are doing it successfully. It can be done any- 
where if gone at in the proper spirit. 





BUREAU WINDING UP ITS AFFAIRS 


NEw OrLEANS, LaA., Feb. 18.—The Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau, which has been winding 
up its affairs for several months, expects to com- 
plete the task about March 1. It was originally 
expected to reach the final windup by Feb. 1, but 
the bureau undertook the distribution of a large 
order for export southern pine at the request of 
the buyers, who represented the Italian Govern- 
ment, and its liquidation was accordingly delayed. 





STARTS WELFARE WORK FOR EMPLOYEES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb, 19.—Important welfare 
work has been inaugurated by Doran & Co. of this 
city, manufacturers of railroad ties, planks and 
timbers, which has yards in this city and mills in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. 

At San Mountain, Jackson County, Ala., to pro- 
vide housing facilities for their employees they 
have established a fully equipped boarding house 
which will furnish board and lodgings to their 
men at cost. Altho the enterprise has cost a con- 
siderable sum of money as an original outlay the 
company is confident that it will bring large re- 
turns by making for contented employees and in- 
ducing them to remain on their jobs. 

Of greater significance in certain ways is the 
granting to employees the privilege of purchasing 
the company’s ecut-over lands and of paying for 
them by small deductions from each month’s salary. 
The plan will enable an employee to acquire at 
least forty acres of fertile land for farming pur- 
poses. 

Both George W, Doran and James R. Davidson, 
who form the partnership of Doran & Co., are con- 
fident that the new policy will prove beneficial to 
the company and its employees, for it is working 
out that way as far as it has been applied. 

The land purchase scheme promises to be a solu- 
tion to the woods labor problem, as eventually the 
cut-over tracts will be dotted with the homes of em- 
ployees who have become attached to the locality 
and form a permanent labor supply. The partners 
are satisfied that if this policy were followed by 
mill owners in general it would prove a more satis- 
factory solution of the labor problem than has yet 
been reached. 


“HEY THERE— WANT A FARM?” 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—Uncle Sam, rep- 
resented in this case by the Department of the In- 
terior, has dropped all formality when chatting 
with his fighting nephews regarding their plans 
after discharge from the army and navy. Just 
now he is hailing them before they leave the camps 
with a cheery ‘‘ Hey, There—Do You Want a Home 
On a Farm?’’ This query forms the attention- 
getting title of a little booklet or ‘‘primer’’ which 
the Secretary of the Interior is causing to be sent 
to all the camps to ascertain how the men feel 
toward his pending plan for providing them with 
work and homes on reclaimed land. Attached to 
the booklet is a franked return postal card, with 
spaces for answering the following questions: 

Your name, home address and age? What was your 
occupation before enlisting? Have you ever worked 
on a farm? Are you interested in this plan to provide 
work and a farm for you? What kind of farming do 
you wish to follow: general, live stock, truck or fruit? 
Would you be willing to take a job on some project if 
offered to you? In your own State? Anywhere in the 
United States? 

The replies to this questionnaire will be tabulated 
for presentation to Congress in connection with 
Seeretary Lane’s request for an initial appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 to commence work on merito- 
rious reclamation projects thruout the country. 

The information conveyed by the booklet is in 
the form of questions and answers, some of which 
are as follows: 

Who will get the farms? 

Those who create them by working on draining, clear- 
ing, irrigating and improving the lands. 

Where is this land located? 

In practically every State. In the West there is 
dry land that needs water, In the East are large areas 
of cut-over or logged-off timber land, from which it will 
he necessary to clear the stumps and underbrush, In 
the South is much cut-over land and swamp land that 
must be drained, 

How about wages? 

You would be paid fair wages by the Government 
while doing this work—Jjust as good wages as you 
would be able to get in outside work of like character, 

What kind of work would it be? 


There will be work of all kinds, from the highest tech 


nical and clerical jobs to that of laborer. 

How about getting a home out of this? 

After you have helped build the dams and canals, 
or cleared the cut-over land of stumps, or built the 
ditches to drain the swamp land ; after you have helped 
to erect houses and barns, built fences and roads, laid 


out town sites, built creameries, canneries, warehouses, 
schools ete. ; after you have in fact actually reclaimed 
the land the Government will allow you to pick out one 
of these farms, planted in crops. 

Does the Government give me the farm? 

No, and you wouldn’t want it to. The plan is to ar- 
range for you to pay for your farm home in small pay- 
ments over a long term of years with interest at 4 
percent. 

How about stock and farm implements? 


It is planned that the Government will also furnish 
you with the necessary stock and implements, to be 
paid for in small payments spread over several years. 

How many acres will my farm contain? 

That depends upon the location and the kind of farm- 
ing you engage in. For general farming from 40 to 80 
acres ; live stock, from 80 to 160 acres; fruit, from 15 
to 20 acres, and truck, from 5 to 20 acres. 

How can I learn farming? 

Competent instructors will be stationed on each 


project to teach men like you just how to make a sue- 
cess of farming. 





PINE MEN OPPOSE WEST COAST TARIFF 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 17.—A. G. T. Moore, 
traffic manager of the Southern Pine Association, 
has analyzed the proposed tariff realigning rates 
from the Pacific coast. He believes that while it is 
intended to promote the movement of additional 
tonnage over transcontinental lines it will result 


~in the extension of west Coast markets by effecting 


reductions on long hauls to consuming territories 
competitive with southern pine. 

The association takes the position that the rate 
structure should not be disturbed until war emer- 
gency advances have been wiped out, except to 
change the percentage advance prineiple to uniform 
flat advanees in cents a hundred pounds, and that 
no sectional realignment to the detriment of any 
producing section should be undertaken at this time. 
It believes, however, that as lumber is now paying 
more than a just proportion of transportation costs 
a downward revision would be in order. 

The association believes that uniform lists of ar- 
ticles taking lumber rates should not be incorpo- 
rated in the tariffs until the socalled reclassification 
case is decided; and that the cubie minimum prin- 
ciple should not be incorporated in lumber tariffs 
because the uniform establishment of this prin 
ciple would undoubtedly result in the subsequent 
adoption of the Esch plan for constructing lumber 
rates on the basis of car loading. 

The association’s transportation committee will 
meet Feb. 24 at 10 a. m., in the Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans, for discussion and further action. 





PLOWING DEEPER FOR LARGER PROFITS 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 

yards. These items have to more or less extent 
been sold direct from the manufacturer to the 
consumer, not from choice of the manufacturer 
but from necessity. Commercial fertilizer manu 
facturers have been for some time desirous of dis- 
tributing their product thru regular established 
dealers. This is also true to a limited extent with 
lime and drain tile manufacturers, and no doubt 
the dealer will be recognized more and more as he 
applies himself to this work. 

Here is our opportunity to help create addi 
tional business, not only imthe direct sale of drain 
tile, limestone and fertilizers but in the sale of 
other materials that will result from more sue 
cessful farming operations. 

Theoretically the farmer may be saving a little 
on the purehase price by buying these materials 
direct from the manufacturers, but the point is 
not altogether what he pays for an article but 
what returns he gets from the use of it. The 
retail lumber dealer has long since recognized that 
the easier it is for the farmer to purchase the 
materials he needs the more of these materials he 
will use. Others, who also have the farmer’s 
interest at heart, realize this fact and are sub 
stituting the ‘idea of ‘‘How cheap ean it be fur- 
nished the farmer ?’’ with ‘‘ How is it possible for 
the greatest number of farmers to benefit by it?’’ 

In order to be successful in the sale of these 
materials we must help in creating a demand for 
them by the many different ways that will sug- 
gest themselves. In doing this it is necessary to 
be able to show your customers what they need, 
and why they need it, if they have not already 
received this information. The university as well 
as different manufacturers will give us what help 
we need. This brings us back to a further men- 
tion of the university, and more particularly the 
College of Agriculture. 

No doubt many of you gentlemen have had only 
a vague idea of just what that institution is and 
just the work it is doing. Its work is not con- 
fined to the teaching of agricultural subjects. It 
goes much further than that. It has an extension 
service that permits of taking the college to the 
farm and bringing the farm to the college in 
various ways. 

Many dealers, not understanding the mission 


of the county agents, have formed a wrong im- 
pression of them, They are placed in the different 
counties mainly for the benefit of the farmers, 
and in order to carry on their work effectively 
have been forced to do some things to which ex- 
ception might have been taken. Among these is 
the buying of certain materials direct from the 
manufacturers. To some dealers this has looked 
as tho they were trying to take the place of the 
dealer, but I do not believe this to be the case. 
In fact, my personal experiences with one or two 
of them have been quite the contrary. These gen- 
tlemen have expressed a keen desire for the 
lumber dealers to work with them and supply the 
materials we are in position to handle econom- 
ically. 

I want to give you two concrete examples of 
how a dealer can work with the county agent if 
he will. In a certain county a yard manager be- 
came interested in the work the county agent 
was doing in bringing to the attention of the 
farmers the need for silos. By working with the 
county agent this manager disposed of around 
fourteen silos that season from a very small yard. 

Then an example of how a dealer could have 
worked with the county agent was brought to 
my attention about a month ago. At a farmers’ 
institute (which by the way is something all 
dealers should show more interest in) a number 
of soil tests were made and these showed an acid 
condition of practically all the soil in that loeal- 
itv. A county agent had been interesting and 
educating farmers of the need of correcting this 
condition and at this institute a number of farm 
ers wanted to place their orders for limestone and 
in order to take care of them the county agent 
handled the orders himself. How much better it 
would have been had the lumber dealer been inter- 
ested enough to attend this institute and en- 
deavored to handle this business, which in this 
particular instance I have every reason to believe 
he could have done. 

The business of us lumber dealers is such that 
we should center our efforts on the business that 
will be ready for us five and ten years from now 
just as much as that of the coming season. Let us 
then plow a little deeper and uncover some of 
the methods that will enable us to enjoy an in- 
creasing business year after year. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 


CAPT. RICHARD C. PRIDDIE 

Capt. Richard C. Priddie, son of W. A. Priddie, 
of Beaumont, Tex., died at the Mercy Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, on Feb. 13, of pneumonia, following 
an attack of influenza, Capt. Priddie, one of the 
youngest artillery captains in the service, was 
recently discharged from the army and was at- 
tending the School of Mines at Pittsburgh. Mr. 
and Mrs. Priddie, who had reached Pittsburgh, 
accompanied the body back to Beaumont where 
the funeral services were held. 

Capt. Priddie was only 24 years old and had a 
brilliant career in the artillery service. He was a 
graduate of the Culver Military Academy, at 
Culver, Ind., and when America entered the war 
he applied immediately for entrance in the offi- 
cers’ training camp at Fort Niagara, N. Y. After 
receiving his commission, he was one of 64 officers 
selected from this camp for immediate service in 
France. He sailed on Sept. 14 and took a short 
and intensive training at the famous artillery 
school in France, for which the entrance examina- 
tion was very rigid. He then went into active 





THE LATE CAPT, RICHARD C, PRIDDIE. 


service in command of Battery F, of the Fifth 
Field Artillery, on the French battle line. 

After three months of severe service he was 
selected with three other officers to return to 
America to instruct the new army in artillery 
practice. He was assigned to Fort Sill last May 
and there performed great service in training re 
cruits for artillery service. Upon receiving his 
discharge from the army at the signing of the 
armistice he returned to the University of Pitts- 
burgh to complete his course at the School of 
Mines. 

Capt. Priddie’s father, W. A. Priddie, is one 
of the most widely known men in the lumber 
industry, being vice president of the Beaumont 
Lumber Co., at Beaumont, Tex., and Snark of the 
Universe of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
and one of the oldest members of that organiza 
tion. Capt. Priddie was born in Beaumont and 
attended the publie schools there. He then went to 
the Culver Military Academy, and upon gradu 
ating entered the University of Pittsburgh, where 
he was studying when the war called him. 


St. Louisans Adopt Resolutions 

Sr. Louris, Mo., Feb. 19.—Resolutions on the 
death of Capt. Richard C. Priddie, only son of 
W. A. Priddie, of Beaumont, Snark of the Uni 
verse of Hoo-Hoo, were forwarded today by a 
committee appointed at the regular weekly luncheon 
meeting of the lumbermen of St. Louis at Ameri 
ean Annex Hotel yesterday. The resolutions fol 
low: 

On the threshold of life, in the midst of his useful 
ness and just after having answered the call of his 
country and served it well and faithfully as captain 
of artillery, Richard C. Priddie, only son of W. A. 
Priddie, of Beaumont, was called away from his earthly 
labors to the world “not made with hands, eternal in 
the skies.” His sojourn here was very short and his 
death cuts off a brilliant future. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the lumbermen of St. Louis, in regu- 
lar meeting Tuesday, Feb. 18, extend to W. A. Priddie 
and family our heartfelt sympathy over their great 
and irreparable loss and a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to W. A. Priddie and a copy also furnished to the 
lumber press. 

The resolutions are signed by W. P. Anderson, 
L. M. Tully and William H. Hess, comprising- the 
committeee. 


I. NEWTON GREENE.—At his home in Everett, 
Wash., on Feb. 4, I. Newton Greene died of pneu- 
monia, after a week’s illness. He had been getting 
better during the afternoon and evening but near 
midnight became worse and died. Mr. Greene was 
one of the old time newspaper men of the North 
Pacific coast, and had been on the editorial staff of 
the Everett Daily Herald for many years as well as 
correspondent for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He 
was well and favorably known to all the lumbermen 
and shingle men of Everett and vicinity, and his 
death came to them and others of his large circle 
of friends as a distinct loss. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN joins them in extending to his bereaved 
family its sincere sympathy. 





RICHARD A. ENGAN.—At his home in Minneap- 
olis, Minn., Wednesday, Feb. 12, Richard A. Engan 
died after an illness of four months. Funeral services 
took place on Friday, Feb. 14. Mr. Engan was a 
native of Norway, born in 1851, and came to Chicago 
in 1871. After working in logging camps in upper 
Michigan and Wisconsin, he went to Minneapolis 
in 1875 and became superintendent of the J. B. Bas- 
sett Lumber Co., a place he held for twenty-one 
years. Later he entered the retail business with a 
yard in Minneapolis under the name of the Richard 
A. Engan Co., but sold out and retired about five 
years ago. A wife and five children survive. 

ERNEST C. ROGERS.—Forestry officials of the 
Missoula (Mont.) district were shocked to learn by 
telegram from Washington of the sudden death of 
Ernest C. Rogers, one of their staff, following an 
operation. He had left Missoula a few weeks ago 
for Washington, where he was engaged in the trans- 
lation and compilation of data regarding reforesta- 
tion work in foreign countries. No intimation of 
illness had reached his friends in the West. Mr. 
Rogers was 33 years old, born in Minnesota, and 
educated at the University of Minnesota. He went 
to Montana in 1913 to enter the Forest Service, and 
for several years had been in charge of reforestation 
in the Missoula district, one of the most important 
projects in the forestry service. He was to have 
received a degree as doctor of philosophy from Johns 
Hopkins University this fall. 

CHARLES A. MASON.—Members of the retail 
lumber industry of New York State were much sur- 
prised and shocked to learn of the death on Feb. 7 
of Charles A. Mason, of Plattsburg, N. Y., after a 
brief illness of pneumonia, following influenza. Mr. 
Mason was apparently in the best of health at the 
recent convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of New York at Buffalo, 
and made one of the most interesting addresses at 
that meeting. He had recently installed a com- 
munity survey and sales analysis system in his re- 
tail business and explained his plan in full, being 
listened to with absorbed interest by the members 
of the association. Upon his return to Plattsburg 
he was immediately seized with the dread influenza 
and all the skill of doctor and nurse failed to save 
him. Mr. Mason was a member of the firm of A. 
Mason & Sons, of Peru, N. Y., and Plattsburg, N. Y., 
and was active head of the Plattsburg end. 





WILLIAM SCOTT KEITH.—For many years one 
of the leaders in the Chicago lumber trade, and for- 
merly president of the Keith Lumber Co., William 





THE LATE WILLIAM SCOTT KEITH 
Scott Keith, died at his home in Waukegan, Sunday, 
Feb. 16. Following a short service on Tuesday, the 
remains were taken to Greenfield, Mass., his birth- 
place. Mr. Keith was 75 years old and was born in 
Greenfield, Jan. 11, 1844. He enlisted in 1863 for 
service in the Civil War and was stationed most of 
the time in Louisiana. He came to Chicago in 
1866, and after being a teller in the Second National 
Bank for two years, he entered the lumber business, 
buying out the interest of James E. Stephens in the 
then well known lumber concern of Hatch, Holbrook 


& Co, The other partners were Joseph Holbrook and 
Reuben Hatch. In 1883, when Mr. Holbrook retired, 
the concern changed its name to Hatch & Keith, and 
upon the retirement of Mr. Hatch in 1890, the name 
was changed to the Keith Lumber Co., and Mr. 
Keith remained president of it until five years ago 
divided his time between Greenfield, Mass.; Chicago 
and Waukegan, and tho retired from the lumber 
when he retired. The present officers of the concern 
are: F, E. Bartelme, president; J. M. Riel, treas- 
urer, and H. H. Kreutzer, secretary, The company, 
which is one of the largest hardwood concerns in 
Chicago, had its yard at 14th and Wood streets for 
many years, and five years ago removed to 2350 
South Laflin Street. Mr. Keith, who was a bachelor, 
dropped dead at the close of a political conference 
in Waukegan. He was apparently in the very best 
of health and had taken an active part in the meet- 
ing. During the last few years, Mr. Keith had 
business for the last five years, continued to take 
an active part in other business matters. He was 
the first president of the Chicago Hardwood Dealers’ 
Association, twenty-five years ago. His only club 
affiliation was the Chicago Club. 





JOHN W. HYDE.—The most picturesque figure 
among Jacksonville’s lumbermen, John W. Hyde, 





THE LATE JOHN W. HYDE 


died on Feb. 9 after an illness of one week. As he 
was a man of splendid physique, his illness and 
death came so suddenly that his friends did not 
know that he was ailing. 

Mr. Hyde was stricken in the prime of life and at 
a time when his fortune was in the ascendency. 
While he had been in the lumber business for more 
than a score of years, his steamship interests had 
become so voluminous of late that for the last year 
he practically abandoned the lumber business to 
give his attention to operating his own tugs and 
barges and buying, selling and chartering steam and 
sailing vessels. 

Mr. Hyde began the lumber business in Cordele, 
Ga., in 1896, with the brokerage concern of the 
Seymour Lumber Co. He then went to Tifton, where 
he organized the Tifton Saw Mill Co. Then he 
went to Fitzgerald with the Allison-Dickey Co., 4 
brokerage and sawmilling concern. From there he 
went back to Tifton to represent a Philadelphia 
concern, Up to this time Mr. Hyde had associated 
with him his brother, George W. Hyde. 

Mr. Hyde went to Florida fifteen years ago as sales 
manager of the Dowling Lumber Co, at Live Oak. 
Later he removed to Jacksonville as the representa- 
tive of Thomas E. Coale, of Philadelphia. It was 
at this time that he came into international prom- 
inence. He became connected with J. M. Gillespie, 
of Philadelphia, and in this capacity obtained a 
contract to furnish all of the piling for the Panama 
Canal. He made a trip to Seattle, staying there six 
months to see the piling cut. Then he returned to 
Jacksonville to organize the J. W. Hyde Co., 4 
wholesale lumber concern. Last year he organized 
the Hyde Transportation Co. This company owns 
the sea-going tug Admiral Dewey and a _ line of 
barges plying largely to Cuban ports. 

He is survived by his wife. 


SOP FIFO 


The Service of Forests and Water Supply in the 
French Department of Agriculture estimates that 
1,200,000 acres of forest land have been destroyed by 
the enemy. Over half of this wooded area belongs to 
the Government or to the communes. There were about 
750,000 acres of woodland within the war zone which 
have not been cared for since the beginning of the 
war and which thereby have lost much of their value. 
The complete loss of at least one-quarter of this area 
is counted on, which would make a total loss of nearly 
1,500,000 acres, Therefore thru the destruction by 
the Germans and by battle France has lost nearly 10 
percent of its lumber and 6% percent of its firewood. 
It is estimated that the war has destroyed over 2,000,- 
000,000 board feet of lumber. 
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“HOME” CAMPAIGN IS STRONGLY SUPPORTED 


Lumbermen and Local Newspapers Actively Co-operate in Creating “Own a Home” Sentiment—Strong 
Financial Assistance Is Tendered—State and Municipal Executives Help 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN continues to receive 
numerous letters from retailers, wholesalers and 
manufacturers of lumber expressing their apprecia- 
tion of the home building articles and items con- 
tained in its supplement of Jan. 25. Much of this 
material is being used by editors in all parts of the 
country and many marked copies containing these 
reprints have been received at this office. Retail- 
ers also appear to be making considerable use of 
the material in getting up copy for their paid dis- 
play advertisements. The opinions of lumbermen, 
contained in the following excerpts from letters re- 
ceived this week, will be found of interest. 


Retailer’s Publicity Bears Fruit 

Barr Lumber Co., Whittier, Cal.: We wish to con- 
gratulate you upon your home building supplement 
recently issued, and also to thank you for the free ad- 
vertising service you have been furnishing subscribers 
for a long time past. We are sending you under sepa- 
rate cover two issues of our local daily paper with some 
“ads” marked, which will give you an idea of what is 
being done here thru newspaper publicity to encourage 
home building. We are convinced, by the number of 
inquiries we are receiving and by work actually start- 
ing, that our efforts locally and the nation-wide 
propaganda for home building are already bearing fruit. 


Editor Is Strong Advocate 

Elgin Lumber & Hardware Co., Elgin, Kan.: Your 
home building supplement has been a great help to us. 
Our loca! editor is mailing you copies of his paper in 
which several of your articles have been used. He is 
a very strong advocate of home building and appreciates 
your supplement to the extent that he has advised us 
that he has himself written you expressing his thanks. 
We believe you are doing a service that the retailers 
will appreciate. 

Will Use Entire Supplement 

Mayhew & Isbell Lumber Co., Uvalde, Tex.: We are 
very much pleased with the progress of the home build 
ing campaign and are very glad to take advantage of 
the opportunity offered us to use the suggestions con 
tained in your supplement, which we have turned over 
to the publisher of our local paper. We have enlarged 
our space in the paper and have asked the publisher 
to use all the material from week to week. You tre 
giving us excellent service and your periodical is in 
creasing in interest. 


Lumbermen Must Push Advertising 

S. M. Swartz Lumber Co., Newton, Kan.: Your 
special building supplement has been handed to the 
editor of the Evening Kansas Republican, who has 
taken up the work, as you will observe by the editorials 
which we are sending you. We also are enclosing 
samples of some of the display “ads” we are running 
regularly. We wish to thank you for the efforts you 
are making to push the lumber game and believe it 
is up to every lumberman to push advertising as you 
have indicated if we are to hold the business at home 
and keep things going. 

Suggestions Are Welcome 

Will A. Cavin, Sturgis, Mich.: Your suggestions fill 
a long-felt want for just such publicity. Now that 
the war is over and everyone is lending aid to recon- 
struction we more than welcome the ideas and material 
found in your supplement. Every American citizen 
should have the desire to become a home owner. In 
order to stimulate this desire we must constantly 
remind the public of the fine sentiment surrounding the 
home. We work in close harmony with our local news 
paper, which we consider our best advertising medium. 
It has been advocating public improvement and each 
week devotes considerable space to emphasizing the 
necessity of having more houses built. The editor has 
made extensive use of your articles and items and is 
anxious to codperate with us in this campaign. 


Editor Likes Material 

D. J. Landers Lumber Co., Seymour, Mo.: We re 
ceived the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S special building 
supplement and have been using the advertising mate 
rial contained therein ever since. The editor likes 
the articles very much and we think that if generally 
used thruout the country they will do more to quiet 
the great unrest of the times than any other thing 
we know of. We wish to express our thanks and to 
assure you that we appreciate the help your paper has 
been to us in the past. 


Extra Copies Wanted 
Winterset Lumber Co., Winterset, Iowa: Please 
send us two more copies of your home building supple 
ment of Jan. 25. We think this is fine and want a 
copy for each of our local papers. We have been push 
ing home building in every way we know how for sev 
eral years and have gotten considerable help from your 
valuable paper. 
Believes in the Plan 
F. ¢, Kline Lumber Co., Anderson, Ind.: We wish 
to commend your efforts as shown in the home building 
Supplement recently issued. We expect to have a 
number of these articles and items published in our 
local papers, as we thoroly believe in the good effect 
of spreading building doctrine in black and white. 


Homes Are Remedy for Unrest 
Robert B. Allen, Secretary West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Seattle, Wash.: The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’s home building supplement is a hummer. The 








entire country seems to be on the verge of a serious 
economic disturbance, the remedy for which is the 
community interest which centers in home owning. The 
matters outlined by you are of such importance that I 
expect to call them to the attention of our general 
meeting. 
Fir Manufacturer Codperates 

Douglas Fir Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.: Our atten- 
tion has been directed to your recent home building 
supplement. This campaign to get people to think 
about building more and better homes will undoubtedly 
have a wholesome effect on the lumber industry and 
we are heartily with you. If you will send us ten extra 
copies of this supplement we will be glad to put them 
into the hands of our salesmen who will take the 
matter up with each retailer when calling upon their 
trade, 


Retailers Tell of Co-operation 


C, Starkweather & Son (Inc.), Beaver Dam, Wis.: 
We are making use in our local paper of a number of 
articles from your recent supplement. We aim always 
to look your paper thru carefully, as there is little 
printed there that is not really worth while. 

Lomax Lumber Co., Lomax, Ill.: No lumberman 
should fail to appreciate the value of such aid as is 
offered in your supplement of Jan. 25. We have al- 
ways read with interest the pages of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN devoted to community and home build- 
ing. We expect to make use of some of the material 
from the supplement in a 4-page folder to be issued 
this month, 

J. T. Severns Sons & Co. (Inc.), Burlington, N. J.: 
We want you to know that we appreciate what the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is doing for the retailer. We 
are using to best advantage the material contained in 
your building supplement. Business tho a little slow 
in getting started is good, with a promise of further 
improvement as cold weather passes. 

Riverton Lumber Co., Riverton, Wyo.: We have 
talked with our local editors and they are anxious to 
help. We therefore wish you would send us several 
more copies of the building supplement. We are 
boosting the campaign just as strongly as we can. 
It will bring results. 





$1,125,000 TO AID HOUSING SCHEME 

Sr. JoHN, N. B., Feb. 17.—The Dominion Gov 
ernment is making available $1,125,000 to assist in 
housing schemes in New Brunswick. In cities and 
towns there is much need of additional housing ac 
commodation for workmen, but as it will be neces- 
sary to rent such houses at a comparatively low 
figure it is realized that the speculative builder will 
not be attracted. It is expected that the demand 
for lumber on British Government account will be 
so large that prices will be too high to permit of 
wood being used in such dwellings. Some of those 
interested in promoting a housing campaign are in 
quiring to see whether it is not possible to use a 
substitute for lumber, and a number of houses are 
being built with a material called hydro-stone, 
which looks like granite, altho it is questioned 
whether houses built of such material will be warm. 
Many wooden cottages have already been built, and 
the whole question of promoting a building cam- 
paign will be discussed at public meetings of busi- 
ness men, 





NEW ORLEANS BOOMS BUILDING 

New Or.EANS, LA., Feb. 17.—Mayor Behrman 
gave the local ‘‘ Build Now’’ campaign a boost last 
Wednesday, following receipt of an invitation to 
attend the Trans-Mississippi Readjustment Con 
gress in Omaha, Neb., on Feb. 18. He said: 

I’m sorry I can’t go. It’s a most important confer 
ence. But I have studied the national problem from 
every angle and will do all I can to coéperate with the 
Government’s plans. If I had any building plans that 
had been held up by the war I would put them into 
effect immediately, now that the priorities lid is lifted. 
There’s no use waiting for labor and material to come 
down. It’s not going to come down. Economists have 
come to this conclusion after a careful study of condi 
tions. The demand for building materiai and labor is 
going to be greater than the supply. It’s no use, there 
fore, to wait. Those who do so are simply depriving 
themselves and increasing the readjustment difficulties 
of the United States. Build now. 

At an Association of Commerce dinner last Sat- 
urday the project for construction of a municipal 
auditorium, recently reviewed by the Allied Build- 
ing Council, Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange and 
General Contractors’ Association. was vigorously 
indorsed by President Casanas of the association, 
Chairman Schwartz of the retail bureau, and J. K. 
Newman, a well known local financier who sug- 
gested that the auditorium might be built by a 
company, the city to hold the common stock and the 
individual investors the preferred stock, All three 
speakers agreed that the auditorium should be 
built, and built now. i 

Meanwhile the Allied Building Council and the 
Louisiana Institute of Architects have asked the 
governor for the early appointment of the State 
Housing Commission, provided for in an act passed 








by the legislature in special session last summer. 
The commission is to study the housing prablem 
and report to the leglature at its next session. 
Gov. Pleasant has promised to give the matter 
early attention. 

Unofficial estimates figure that New Orleans is 
from $12,000,000 to $14,000,000 behind with its 
normal building development. Eight or ten busi- 
ness buildings, including a sky-secraping office strue- 
ture, two new hotels and a theater are on the build- 
ing ‘‘menu,’’ while where is said to be a great 
shortage of modern residences and apartment 
houses for rental. The demand for the latter is 
very much in excess of available supply. 

The Metal Trades Council has petitioned the 
Louisiana delegation in Congress to see to it, if 
possible, that the New Orleans navy yard is given 
its proportionate share of the construction and re- 
pair work ordered by the Navy Department, in or- 
der to keep the plant here in normal operation. 
The Association of Commerce joined in the re- 
quest last Thursday. 





MILLION OFFERED FOR HOME BUILDING 


NILES, MicH., Feb. 18.—It is reported that 
Thomas and Horace Dodge, automobile manufac- 
turers of Detroit, have offered to lend up to $1,000,- 
000 to building contractors who may wish to erect 
houses here. They will lend two-thirds of the cost, 
according to the report, the city to appoint a muni- 
cipal agent to supervise the spending of the money. 
The Michigan Central is moving its division ter- 
minal from Michigan City to Niles, and houses are 
needed for about six hundred additional families. 





GOVERNORS AND MAYORS CO-OPERATE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—The Department 
of Labor is reeeiving the enthusiastic codperation 
of many governors and mayors in its efforts to 
stimulate the revival of industry. Several gover- 
nors report extensive road building projects to be 
started soon. Governor Frazier of North Dakota 
advocates the establishment in his State of a per- 
manent industrial commission that shall undertake 
a program of public works and of State industries, 
together with a special drive for home building and 
farm improvement. 





HOMES WILL CURE RADICALISM 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—The Hoosier 
State believes that the best way to fight the devil is 
with fire and is preparing to combat the twin 
demons of radicalism and unemployment thru a 
home building and home owning campaign. Re- 
garding the purposed campaign K. V. Haymaker, 
of Detroit, who as representative of the United 
States League of Building & Loan Associations is 
coéperating with the Department of Labor in in- 
vestigating and stimulating building and construe- 
tion work, says: 


I shall not be surprised if Indiana makes a remark 
able showing this year in a campaign against radical 
ism and unemployment thru home-building and home 
owning. In his address before the annual convention 
of the Indiana League of Savings & Loan Associations 
in Indianapolis, President W. B. Reed insisted that 
the cure for both these menaces was more homes. His 
appeal for a State-wide campaign for home owning met 
an enthusiastic response and out of it will come, I 
believe, a home-building drive that will have the en- 
couragement of the State and municipal officials, The 
effect of such a campaign is bound to be profoundly 
beneficial, for the home owning man in every com 
munity takes the responsibilities of citizenship seri- 
ously and is not prone quickly to take up untried social 
and political theories. 





RULES AGAINST MAIL ORDER CONCERN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has ordered the Gordon-Van Tine mail 
order lumber company of Davenport, Iowa, to cease 
and desist from circulating false and misleading 
advertising ‘‘caleulated and designed to deceive 
the trade and general public,’’ and further pro- 
hibits the company from circulating advertising to 
the effect that the Government vouches for and 
guarantees the reliability, honesty and business 
methods of the concern. Such statements, the 
commission says, carry the false impression that 
the Post Office Department censors the company’s 
advertising matter. 

The order is based in part on advertising put 
out by the Gordon-Van Tine concern following 
issuance of an order by the commission against a 
number of regular lumber dealers found to have 
been practicing trade methods harassing to mail 
order houses. This Gordon-Van Tine advertising, 
the commission states, misrepresented the terms 
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and spirit of such order, The recent order was 
issued in agreement with the Gordon-Van Tine com- 
pany which waived right to introduction of testi- 
mony in support of its practices. 

ees 


$67,652,025 IS PUBLIC WORKS BILL 
WASHINGTON, D. ©., Feb. 17.—The $67,652,025 
publie building bill, just reported to the House by 
Representative Frank Clark of Florida after it 
had been announced some time ago there would be 
no omnibus bill this session, distributes the pro- 
posed Federal publie construction work as follows: 


Alaska, $550,000; Arizona, $66,500; Alabama, $600, 
000; Arkansas, $1,426,500; California, $2,732,500 ; 
Colorado, $775,000 ; Connecticut, $1,590,000 ; Delaware, 
$80,000; Florida, $509,000; Georgia, $1,218,000; 
Idaho, $568,200; Illinois, $6,151,500; Indiana, $1,539,- 
000 ; Iowa, $1,404,000 ; Kansas, $1,505,000 ; Kentucky, 
$483,500; Louisiana, $1,140,000; Maine, $337,000; 
Maryland, $1,493,000; Massachusetts, $8,077,500 ; 
Michigan, $2,014,000; Minnesota, $1,880,000; Missis- 
sippi, $246,500; Missouri, $1,363,500; Montana, $570,- 
000; Nebraska, $233,000; Nevada, $220,000; New 
Hampshire, $415,000; New Jersey, $3,236,000; New 
Mexico, $85,000; New York, $5,674,600; North Caro- 
sina, $1,280,000; North Dakota, $490,000; Ohio, 


$3,275,725; Oklahoma, $827,500; Oregon, $375,000 ; 
Pennsylvania, $7,124,000; Rhode Island, $50,000; 
South Carolina, $594,500; South Dakota, $133,500; 
‘Tennessee, $1,171,200; Texas, $3,781,000; Utah, $179,- 


500; Virginia, $1,523,000; Washington, $360,000 ; 
West Virginia $698,000; Wisconsin, $1,021,800; 
Wyoming, $113,500; Hawaii, District of 


$500,000 ; 
Columbia, $1,000,000, ’ 





TO APPOINT COMMISSION ON HOUSING 


SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 17.—Gov. R. G. Pleasant 
announces that the housing committee for which 
provision was made at the last session of the 
Louisiana legislature will be made known soon, his 
plan being to name the members this month. The 
housing commission will inquire into the housing 
conditions of the State and will codperate with the 
national Government in its plans in this direction. 
After completing its survey the commission will 
report to the legislature, an extra session of which 
will be called for that purpose. Because of the 
war Louisiana has fallen far behind in its build- 
ing program and the investigation of the housing 


commission is expected to have an important bear. 
ing on the building era. 


STRONGLY CHAMPIONS HOME BUILDING 

Des MoIngs, Iowa, Feb. 17.—The smiling fea- 
tures of George A. Jewett, president of the Jewett 
Lumber Co., of this city are so familiar to everyone 
that a letter recently mailed in an envelope on 
which had been pasted a little round trademark 
portrait clipped from one of the company’s adver- 
tisements, followed by the words ‘‘Lumber Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa,’’ was delivered by the local post- 
office authorities without a moment’s hesitation, 
Mr. Jewett persistently hammers away on the sub. 
ject of home building in his advertisements, pre- 
senting each week a new argument, or an old one 
stated in a new form, why now is the time to build. 
He firmly believes that lumber prices will be higher 
before they are lower, and in a recent interview in 
a local daily he urged building now before the 
shipping abroad of enormous quantities of lumber 
for reconstruction work in France, Belgium and 
Italy has further depleted the available supply and 
forced prices still higher. 





GENERAL STRIKE IN THE WEST CALLED OFF 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb, 15.—With the sudden and 
complete failure of the general strike, and the un- 
questioned fact that organized labor will lose the 
Seattle ship yards, it is proper to take stock of 
what this agitation by radicals and revolutionists 
has done for the unions. Here are a few of the 
results: 


The strike has increased the supply of labor at the 
lumber mills and in the logging camps and has cer 
tainly raised the quality of such labor by making avail 
able a larger number of competent men for the jobs. 

It has cost union men, in wages, an immense sum, 
estimated at as high as $3,800,000. 

It caused an open revolt among 1,300 street car men, 
who stuck to their posts and ran their cars in defiance 
of a peremptory order from the general strike com 
mittee to walk out the second time, to demonstrate the 
“solidarity” of labor. 

It has disrupted the boilermakers’ union, with prob 
ably 17,000 members, and has caused the decent, con 
servative boilermakers to secede and apply to their 
International for a new charter. 

It has changed the great Seattle ship yards, employ 
ing 25,000 men, from the closed shop into the open 
shop. 

It has disrupted the Longshoremen’s Union, calling 
down upon that organization the severest rebuke from 
its International, and has placed all the work handled 
by the longshoremen in the open shop class, 

It has brought down upon the Stereotypers’ Union a 
similar rebuke from its International, coupled with a 
threat of revoking the charter unless the members re 
turn to work and honor their contracts. 

It has forced the members of the Barbers’ Union to 
apologize to their employers as a condition: precedent 
to taking their jobs back. 

It has compelled the chairman of the general strike 
committee literally to eat his own words as a malcon 
tent and resort to a painfully effusive spasm of patri 
otic utterance in a pathetic attempt to square him 
self. 

It has driven the secretary of the labor council to 
the humiliating confession that he could appear before 
the Board of Public Works, not as “the representative 
of union labor” but only as a “citizen and taxpayer,” 
in a vain effort to reinstate city employees who went 
out on general strike. 

It has caused the disappearance of Leon Green, or 
Greenovitch, or Butouetsky, business agent of the Elec 
trical Workers’ Union, and delegate to the Central 
Labor Council. 

It has brought a convicted seditionist to the front 
to apologize for Green on the specious plea that his 
life had been threatened by Federal officials. 

Simultaneously it has started organized labor on a 
still hunt for $30,000, which in some mysterious man- 
ner has disappeared from the union treasury. 

It has caused the arrest of more than forty mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. as conspirators, seditionists and 
revolutionists. 

It has degraded organized labor with its immense 
reputable following of upright, industrious citizens to 
the low level of red-handed anarchy and it has exposed 
organized labor, under its present leadership, to the 
withering and blistering contempt of every patriotic 
citizen, 

It has set back union labor to the point where it will 
require ten years of good conduct, humble and con 
scientious, before it can recover its standing in Seattle 

this under the penalty of Seattle industries as a 
practical unit going on the open-shop basis unless 
organized labor give some kind of a pledge of sincere 
atonement for the misdeeds of its leaders. 


To the spectator on the side lines, the amazing 
feature is that the socalled leaders had not the 
faintest idea that they were riding to a fall. It 
was evident to everyone else that if the city gov- 
ernment would stand pat, the people would ‘‘clean’’ 
the strikers to a fare-you-well. And that is pre- 
cisely what happened. Never was a town, as a 
whole, so well prepared. Everybody had laid in 
supplies, as for a siege, and when the day of the 
general strike dawned the great body of the citi- 
zenry of Seattle stocked with provisions and armed 
with guns, awaited developments, smiling grimly. 

For three years or more the labor leaders had 
been holding daily and weekly carnival at the Labor 
Temple, and they had grown so accustomed to de- 
fiant and seditious talk that it had become a part 
of their make-up. Like the man who shouted with 
his head in a barrel, they imagined that the echo 
of their own traitorous eruptions was the voice of 
the people. They were terribly fooled. Taking 
their own figures, at no time were more than 40,000 


union men involved in the strike, and these 40,000, 
under their Bolshevik leadership, tried to give laws 
to 400,000, denying to the entire city the inalien- 
able rights guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States. There could be only one result. 
The tail couldn’t wag the dog. The strike was lost 
even before it started. The leaders felt their feet 
slipping the first day, and before the end of the 
third day they had to prepare for an ignominious 
and disastrous retreat. 

The lumbermen have been watching this thing, 
not as spectators, but as citizens and deputy police 
ready to do their fullest duty on instant call. Mayor 














JOEL F. WARREN, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
cnief of Police Who Downed Strikers 


Ole Hanson has written a letter to the Metropolitan 
Building Co., which houses most of the lumbermen, 
saying: 

On three separate occasions delegations from = the 
White, Henry and Stuart Buildings have called at my 
office to assure me that they were behind me in this 
fight to a finish. I would thank you to convey to them 
my expression of gratitude for their unselfish desire 
to back me up in what I believe will be the salvation 
of Seattle. 

At an informal luncheon of lumbermen, largely 
attended by wholesalers last Tuesday, a resolution 
was carried saying to the mayor that the city had 
passed thru a period of suspension with a minimum 
of inconvenience, ‘‘ due to your high ideals of Amer- 
ican citizenship, your uncompromising attitude 
toward lawbreakers and your firmness with the 
leaders of a movement unamerican in every aspect.’’ 

At the same luncheon the wholesalers discussed 
S. B. 113, introduced in the legislature by State 
Senator Frank H, Renick, providing that no aliens 
be employed on any publie utility, and also a bill 
introduced by Representative Robert Grass that any 
person not a citizen of the United States who shall 
urge, advise or advocate any strike shall be ad- 
judged guilty of-a felony, with the usual conse- 
quence of imprisonment in the penitentiary and 
fine to a maximum of $5,000. It was the sense of 
the wholesalers that they telegraph to Senator 
Renick their ‘‘full approval and support’’ of 8. B. 
113, and to Mr. Grass they wired, ‘‘ It is the unani- 
mous opinion of those present that the bill is a 
move in the right direction, and we wish you suc- 
cess in pushing it thru.’’ 


So much for the lumbermen in their stand 


against revolution in the United States. While 
everybody breathes more freely now, feeling that 
the atmosphere is clearer than it was a week ago, 
discerning citizens know that the danger has not 
entirely passed. At the Labor Temple the leaders 
are boasting that in the general strike they have 
‘*pulled something’’ never before attempted in 
the United States. It is perhaps worthy of men- 
tion that with a single exception the members of 
the general strike committee bear names of German 
origin, and the one exception is Irish. Mayor 
Hanson says: 

Never again will the city of Seattle tolerate such a 
strike. It would not be permitted to get even a start. 
And if organized labor wants to have the respect of the 
community in the future it must clean house. It must 
throw out the radicals who have been preaching radi 
calism and syndicalism on the floors of the Labor 
Temple for months. It is the duty of labor, with the 
help of its employers, to rid itself of this curse. 

Such is the work still cut out for this city. The 
reptile of anarchy has heen strangled. Yet the 
heel of American liberty must crush the poisonous 
head before honest labor and honest citizenship 
can feel secure. 


POLICE CHIEF QUELLS BIG STRIKE 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 15.—Joel F. Warren, Se 
attle’s chief of police, made a speech the other day, 
in which he said: ‘There are two clubs in this 
city each known as the 100 Percent Club, 1 am a 
member of both of them, and I am the head of 100 
Percent Club known as the Seattle Police Depart- 
ment.’’ Chief Warren asked for $15,000 to cope 
with the strikers; and the city council voted him 
$50,000, He put on 500 special officers, and of that 
number 360 were returned soldiers and sailors; and 
he put down the proposed revolution without the 
firing of a shot. Two weeks ago when the Reds 
held a public meeting the chief did not interfere 
with them. ‘‘They need to blow off steam,’’ he 
said; and he sent into the crowd some of his plain 
clothes men and a ‘‘dipper’’. When the meeting 
was over the chief knew how many Reds there were 
in Seattle and how many guns and gaspipes there 
were in the Red erowd, Chief Warren stands 6 feet 
feet 41% inches ‘‘with his boots on.’’ He has been 
cowboy, miner and peace officer all his life. He 
knows not the meaning of fear. The Reds hate 
him, but keep out of his way; and they send him 
as many letters threatening his life as they do the 
President of the United States. Chief Warren 
says: ‘‘ This trouble is not yet ended by a long shot, 
but we are ready for whatever may come. I sin 
cerely hope that it may be settled without blood- 
shed.’’ 





INDUSTRIAL STRIKE COLLAPSES 

Tacoma, WasuH., Feb. 15.—The general indus- 
trial strike, intended as a pseudo revolution, which 
last week tied up Tacoma industries, has collapsed 
entirely. The only strike remaining is that of the 
ship yard workers which started the trouble in both 
Tacoma and Seattle. Other crafts of all kinds that 
favored the strike have returned to work and those 
that refused to strike at all have continued work 
uninterruptedly. Indications are that the ship 
yards’ strike is about to be settled. Those of the 
local sawmills that were affected by the strike when 
their engineers went out are mostly continuing 
idle having seized on the oceasion the minute the 
engineers quit, to do annual overhauling and re- 
pairs. They will resume when this work 1s 
finished. Federal troops are still on duty pre- 
pared for any emergency and will probably remain 
until the ship yards strike is settled. The Tacoma 
Shipbuilding Co., which does not operate a union 
yard, has continued work uninterruptedly on the 
wood vessels it is building, 
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Making a Better tictniilinstinad a Tennessee adil Did It 


[By James D. Burton] 


[In the following article the writer gives in brief form the activities 
of an organization that, tho primarily designed to serve a special class, 
branched out and extended its operations to include the entire community. 
The facts here set down should prove an inspiration to other communities; 
for it is made clear that the work done at Oakdale, Tenn., can be per- 
formed in any community that will organize itself for the purpose.— 
EpITor. | 





Every man who holds a position of honor, trust or authority in a com- 
munity owes that community a service, whether his support comes directly 
from the people where he resides or not. This is especially true in recon- 
struction work since the close of the world war. 

To render a service in this direction I do not consider that it is neces- 
sary for a man to be a preacher or a political stump speaker dwelling upon 
the shortcomings of the human race. There is nothing more sacred or 
respected than the work of the minister of the Gospel, but this is a 
day and time for laymen to assume a share of responsibility in making 
communities more wholesome places in which to live. One can render 
assistance in a quiet way that will'build up, strengthen and maintain a 
sober, healthy community spirit. The development and encouragement 
of the human material we find about us will be the most lasting piece 
of work that can be fostered by any individual or corporation. 

For a number of years the writer was connected with the Railroad 
Y. M. C. A. at Oakdale, Tenn. The primary purpose and work of this in- 
stitution is to serve the railroad men who are its members, and who are 
substantial patrons of its service. But in addition to this work a com- 
munity-wide program was projected in relation to the Oakdale community 
at large, and is given herewith. I shall not discuss the exclusive features 
belonging to the membership, but only the part touching the community 
life as a whole. 

Paying Cash for Country Produce 

The railroad association to which I refer has a large restaurant depart- 
ment where between five and six hundred meals and lunches are served 
every twenty-four hours. A large quantity of country produce is required. 
The annual expenditures amount to over sixty thousand dollars a year, 
or a little better than five thousand dollars a month. Instead of buying 
all restaurant supplies from dealers at a long distance from Oakdale as 
much as could be obtained were bought direct from the farmers in the 
Oakdale neighborhood. A large quantity of potatoes, onions, roasting 
ears, beans, tomatoes and fresh meats are required during the year. 

This amounts to a considerable sum of money in the run of a year, 
and releasing it in the local community helps the farmers of the neigh- 
borhood. The practice of merchants offering to exchange goods from 
their stores, in some cases, works a hardship on farmers. It is no wonder 
that many farmers use the mail order houses in preference to their local 
merchants. It is due, in a good many instances, to the fact that the local 
merchants will not spend their money at home, and the farmers decide that 
they will not trade at home. There ought to be more mutual codperation 
between the business interest of the South and the agricultural element. 
One is dependent upon the other. 


Helping the Country Church. 


The churches of the neighborhood were assisted in many ways. When 
giving benefit suppers in order to meet financial obligations, their needs 
were supplied thru the association at wholesale prices. This proved a 
great convenience and help to the churches. The service was rendered 
irrespective of denomination. 

Many times during the summer months the lawn about the association 
building was tendered free to the churches and young people’s societies 
for socials; also the free use of the association’s motion picture machine in 
giving moving picture entertainments on the lawn. 

Ministers of the Gospel were entertained free of charge while travel- 
ing in the discharge of their official duties. This averaged about one man 
regularly for room and board, but the writer looks upon it as a religious 
contribution to the community. Free entertainment for ministers is be- 
coming less and.less a responsibility of the individual, and it is making 
Christian work in rural communites more expensive and difficult to do. 

Co-operation with Sunday Schools 

The Sunday schools of Morgan County were brought together in an inter- 
denominational convention. A multigraph machine owned by the Rail- 
road Y. M. C. A. was used in getting out bulletins of interest to the Sun- 
day schools. The work in this direction soon took on new life in 
the way of better organizations, the establishment of new schools, and the 
adoption of modern Sunday school methods. After two years’ time Mor- 
gan County, in which Oakdale is located, became a gold star county in 
the Tennessee Sunday School Association. It was the third county in the 


Volunteer State to reach this standard. It indicates an offering, a report 
and a delegate to the convention from every Sunday school in the county. 


Paper Bag Advertising 


In the restaurant department of the Railroad Y. M. C. A. several hun- 
dred paper bags are used every twenty-four hours in putting up lunches 
for the railroad men who handle the trains. Sixty thousand of these 
bags were used every year and they were ordered in twelve thousand lots 
about every ninety days. Bulletins carrying the announcements of the 
association’s community programs were printed quarterly on these paper 
bags. While a conductor, engineer, fireman or brakeman ate his meal on 
the road the association’s announcement was before his eyes. 


Securing Election Returns 


Arrangements were made with the telegraph company to have a wire 
strung from its line to the large dining room of the Railroad Y. M. ©. A. 
in Oakdale, and an operator was placed in charge to take the last pres- 
idential election returns. In turn the writer had them put on the screen 
thru the use of the motion picture machine. This means a great deal to 
a small community, and the people of the neighborhood were invited, in- 
cluding the ladies. Comfortable seats were provided and the room was 
heated. Music was furnished by an orchestra. Admission was free. The 
service had been arranged for and financed by the association and a few 
other friends. This was a very pleasant evening for the entire population of 
the neighborhood. 

Community Meetings 

Other features of the association’s program for the general interest of 
the community were as follows: Readings and lectures by lyceum talent; 
old time fiddlers’ contest, in which all the old-time fiddlers were invited to 
participate, special religious meetings from time to time with leading men 
of various denominations as leaders, motion picture entertainments to 
which the public was invited. As a rule, there was something on the 
program for the community every evening in the week, except Saturday, 
for the fall and winter months. 


Annual Banquet 


Once a year an annual banquet was held in the dining room of the 
association to which both men and women were invited. At one of these 
banquets over one hundred guests gathered at the tables. Rev. George 
R. Stuart, the noted southern preacher and lecturer, was the principal 
speaker. At another Governor Luther Manship, of Louisiana, was the 
speaker. 

These gatherings proved very popular. They were not put on as rivals 
of any other interest in the community. Their primary purpose was to en- 
courage and re-inforce community effort of every kind. Nothing was done 
by way of usurping authority, but the suggestions and the initiative of the 
local community were always duly considered. 

Any business enterprise, whether large or small, is dependent more or 
less upon a friendly attitude of the people among whom it is located, and 
it pays to encourage them along lines calculated to mold friendships. Many 
business enterprises have suffered a loss in dollars and cents by not estab- 
lishing friendly relations in the community where located. It is the 
writer’s firm conviction that the religious element in .modern business 
should have first place. 

This was the policy of the writer in setting up and carrying out the 
community programs. It pays to be absolutely fair and square in the work 
that we propose doing, and the community in which we reside will not 
be long in deserving it. 

The program, as outlined, was interesting and profitable to the com- 
munity. These things have been named in the hope that they may prove 
suggestive and helpful in the making of better communities. It occurs 
to the writer that there are individuals and commercial bodies in our rural 
villages that could codperate in making country neighborhoods better 
places to live in. It may not be expressed thru the agency that I have 
named in this article—that depends upon local conditions—but a group of 
citizens with large vision can accomplish a great deal for their communities 
along the lines indicated. 

Our returning soldiers are going to demand more in the way of com- 
munity entertainment in the future than they have in the past, and 
every community should be working out a community-wide program. 





AT THE community recreation and social center of Oshkosh, Wis., in a 
single week more than six hundred boys and girls, read, played games or 
amused themselves in some other way. The bowling alleys and the gymnasium 
are the chief places of amusement in the club. During the same period three 
new organizations asked permission to use the center. The organizations are 
from factories, churches and other institutions. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


System Made a Science at an Ohio Plant—Advanced Ideas and Methods in Handling Yard 


Stock—Innovations in Loading, Unloading, Storing and Accounting 


Over at the Ohio convention I met a lot of effi- 
cient retailers. As is befitting an old, wealthy and 
energetic State, Ohio has a splendid association 
with plenty of ginger among the members and a 
most excellent secretary to direct its workings 
along profitable lines. Mr. Torrence is one of the 
little group of secretaries whose energy and far 
sightedness and executive ability are raising the 
standard of efficiency in retailing and who are 
making their respective associations a big force in 
developing a real statesmanship of business. 

Among the retailers I met at Cincinnati were a 
number who felt inclined to mark time until the 
trend of business should disclose itself; but one 
young fellow had no such idea. He had a pretty 
full stock and had enough cars on the road to fill 
his sheds, so he said. He felt sure there was go- 
ing to be a lot of business coming into the market 
and he wanted to be fixed to get it while the getting 
was good. He was not only well stocked up but 
was adding to his already extensive yard equip- 
ment in order to be ready not only for the 1919 
business but also to prepare in a solid and care- 
fully planned manner for the increases of trade in 
ensuing years. There was nothing of the reckless 
boom in his talk; rather it sounded like confidence 
born of a careful canvass of the needs and pos- 
sibilities of the situation. 

This man is H. W. Ballinger, of Springfield, 
Ohio, manager of the Clark County Lumber Co. 
I have it on pretty good authority that in a very 
few years the volume of business of the yard has 
been multiplied by eight or ten and that the yard 
is earning a decent profit now, whereas it used to be 
operated either at a loss or else at about an even 
break, The yard is an interesting place in many 
respects; in buildings, office and yard equipment, 
sales system and the like. It is also interesting by 
reason of the plans for the future which Mr. Bal- 
linger is making. 


Innovation in Handling Yard Lumber 


One of these plans will be put into execution 
very shortly. It is a timber conveyor to be in- 
stalled in the open piling space in the rear of the 
office. This conveyor is to consist of a carrier to 
be supported by posts and truss work and is to 
extend from the railroad siding down across the 
yard. It begins as a single track affair and after 
extending far enough to give plenty of room for 
the long timbers it divides into two parallel tracks 
with a switch at the intersection. This will allow 
shorter sticks to be placed in piles end to end. It 
may make this arrangement clearer if I say the 
track will resemble a tuning fork. The handle 
of the fork lies over the railroad. Long sticks are 
carried from the car and placed in piles on the 
ground crosswise to this handle. Shorter sticks 
are carried along until the carrier reaches the di- 
viding point between the two tines; it then follows 
down one or the other of these tines, depending 
on the way the switch is set, and then the timbers 
are lowered on to piles crosswise to the track. These 
two tines are far enough apart to allow of piling 
the shorter timbers so that the piles under the two 
branch tracks will lie end to end. 

This timber conveyor is not so revolutionary in 
itself, for many yards have a somewhat similar 
arrangement for handling heavy sticks. But Mr. 
Ballinger has a good many further plans for this 
kind of equipment if this first installation proves to 
be all he hopes. For example, he rather expects to 
put in one more carrier system and perhaps two. 
There is room enough in the open yard for three. 
They will lie parallel, reaching from the siding 
back across the yard. Then he will use the sup- 
ports of the carrier tracks as part of a big shed 
to cover all this open space. When this is done 
the greater part of this yard of four and one-half 
acres will be under cover. 


Applying a Unit System 


But this isn’t all of the plans having to do 
with this new equipment. While the timber trade 
of the company is large there would hardly be 
use for three conveyor tracks to care for it. The 
idea is that the additional tracks are to handle 
other kinds of lumber in unit lots. As the men 
take the lumber out of the car they will pile it 
in lots just the size to fit a delivery truck. They 
will pile it down on heavy sticks capable of lifting 
the load. This unit will be picked up by the carrier, 
carried to its proper pile and laid down. Later 
when it is to be sold it will be picked up at the 
pile by the carrier, brought down to the driveway 








and lowered on to the delivery wagon or truck. 
See, then, what happens. When the men take 
the lumber out of the car and pile it ready to be 
carried back into the shed for storage they not only 
build the pile but they also load the wagon that is 
to haul the stuff to the job. These three opera- 
tions of unloading the car, building the pile and 
building the delivery load are combined in one 
operation. But there is something else that is made 
possible by this arrangement, and that is economy 
of shed space. The ordinary shed must have a 
driveway running by the end of every pile, and 
these driveways eat up space and require much 
roof covering. But in Mr. Ballinger’s proposed 
shed there need be but one driveway, and it will 
lie along the railroad siding and at right angles 
with the carriers. The carrier that conveys the 
unit load from the car to the pile will carry it back 
and lower it on to the delivery wagon; and this 
will make one short alley answer the purpose of at 
least three long ones. 

Mr. Ballinger hopes if the carrier proves all he 
expects it to be to install a set of signal lights so 
that one operator sitting in the electric power house 
can operate all three carriers, thus requiring but 
one operator and one man at each of the three piles 
that are being built up or taken out. 

The Realm will follow the working out of this 
system with much interest, for it may be the begin- 
ning of a radical departure from traditional meth- 
ods of handling lumber in the yards, especially 














“Inclined to mark time” 


in those that care for a large volume of business. 
Coupled with this unit system of piling should go 
a system of dumping at the job. Dumping has not 
as yet reached an entirely satisfactory state of de- 
velopment, but progress is being made, and if the 
necessity for some such system becomes very plain 
we may expect it to be developed. Handling of 
lumber is a hard, heavy and consequently rather 
costly job. So if is not too much to expect that 
within the next few years some radical changes will 
be introduced in this department of the business. 
We can only predict them in terms of the knowl- 
edge we have now. Trucks and carriers seem the 
best guess at present. 


Influence of Appearances 


The appearance of the plant is considered of 
great importance by Mr. Ballinger. The yard is 
located on a main street that is also a national high- 
way. Then the city park is out beyond the yard, 
and on fine days hundreds of cars drive by. This 
made the opportunity especially good for advertis- 
ing by keeping the place looking like a show spot. 
Mr. Ballinger’s house stands on one corner of the 
yard area, and the office, which is a little distance 
beyond, is an attractive bungalow. The lawn 
around these two buildings has been landscaped 
carefully and adds considerably to the attractive ap- 
pearance of the property. 

As a person enters the office by the front door 
he sees the order counter directly in front of him. 
To his right is a lobby that is going to be fitted up 
as a sales room with floor panels and other helps 
to the display of building material. To his left is 
Mr. Ballinger’s private office. Directly to the 
rear of the order counter is the vault. Mr. Balling- 


er said this vault had been built first and the rest 
of the office built around it. It has a couple of 
telephone booths, coat rooms and lavatories along 
its sides so that these things do not project into 
the room, making ugly angles in the walls. The 
’phone booths are in front, one on each side of 
the vault door; and to the rear of each booth is a 
coat room, and opening thru this coat room and ex- 
tending around to the rear of the vault is a lavatory. 
This brings the plumbing of the two lavatories near 
together but leaves the doors opening into them on 
opposite sides of this central block. The vault and 
these accessories, being located where they are, 
divide the office room into a U-shaped space. This 
is a particularly good arrangement for the purposes 
that the designers had in mind. The space directly 
in the rear of the order counter connects the two 
side spaces. The right side, as one enters, is the 
bookkeeping department, and the left side is the 
order department. 


Accounting and Demurrage Avoidance 


The system of bookkeeping and of handling or- 
ders was highly interesting, but I feel considerable 
caution about trying to describe them. I might 
easily get them wrong, and a brief discussion could 
hardly reveal their true inwardness, anyway. The 
business is divided into three departments: lum- 
ber, mill, sash and doors. Orders are all handled 
thru the main office, tho each department hag its 
own office. One of the important features of the 
mill is its cost system. This mill is small, kept so 
purposely to guard against getting the business 
lopsided and against being forced into millwork 
on a larger scale than the general good of the busi- 
ness will warrant. But the mill, while not so large 
as some, has developed an astonishing capacity. 
It employs ten or a dozen men and has turned out 
a world of Government work during the last year 
or so. When the cost system was introduced it was 
found that certain standard jobs which had long 
been done at a flat rate were not bringing in 
enough to pay for the material used, to say noth- 
ing of the labor, machinery and profit. This was 
corrected at onee. At present a survey is being 
made to determine how much it costs to handle each 
different kind of lumber in the yard so that costs 
of material when delivered on the job will be 
known exactly. A bookkeeping machine is used 
in the accounting department, and the combined 
journal and cash book is balanced daily. The 
system is kept as simple as possible and still in- 
sure accuracy of record and necessary information 
about costs and the like. 


Bearings have been built along the siding s0 
that in an emergency cars can be unloaded quickly. 
This siding is long enough to hold a dozen or 
more cars at a time, and it happens frequently 
that nearly that many cars of stock will come in at 
one time. Demurrage piles up very quickly; and 
Mr. Ballinger thinks it costs less to rehandle a 
car of lumber than to pay a demurrage bill. Last 
year he did not pay a dollar of demurrage, some- 
thing of a record for a yard as large ag his. The 
year before this siding was built he paid $900 in 
demurrage. Since the siding cost but $1,500 it will 
soon pay for itself in this one item alone. 

The yard has a lot of gravity unloading equip- 
ment and uses it to very good advantage. Even 
cement and plaster are unloaded in this way. There 
are boards kept specially for this purpose, on 
which a load of cement is piled, and then the 
boards with their loads are rolled down the gravity 
unloaders. When all the boards are down they are 
simply carried back to the car. Anything that 
saves hand labor in handling cement is considerable 
of a boon. By stringing the unloaders down the 
alley of a shed a car of lumber can be rolled down 
to the proper bin with the minimum of labor. 
Hand trucks are used on the second floors of the 
sheds. Lumber is unloaded from the car directly 
to the second floor, where it is loaded on these 
trucks. There are enough of them to hold a car 
of lumber, and when there is special reason for 
getting the car emptied at once these truck loads 
are merely pushed out of the way for the time and 
are unloaded into the bins later. Otherwise the 
stuff would have to be put on to a wagon or motor 
truck, hauled into the shed, pushed up thru the 
railed openings in the upper floor and then car- 
ried to the bins. 


Handling High Bins and Storage Practice 


The open shed, a big structure 38 by 288 feet 
in size, hag a device the idea of which came from 
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Mr. Saley’s shed book. There is no second deck 
in this shed and no walk or gallery from which to 
reach the tops of the piles; in fact, the eaves are 
hardly high enough to admit of one. The bins are 
too high to be filled from the ground, so the diffi- 
culty was met by hanging a heavy track under the 
eaves and suspending a short gallery from this 
track. This movable gallery igs just long enough to 
reach across one bin. It is suspended by what in a 
fixed gallery would be the outside or guard-rail 
posts. Imagine a T-square suspended at the ex- 
tremity of its long shank. Then the short shank 
would form the support for the walk. But it is 
seen at a glance that such an arrangement would 
not hang level; it would swing away from the pile 
with the gallery floor slanting at such an angle 
that nobody could stand on it, to say nothing of 
handling lumber on it. This difficulty is met by 
a simple device. There are a heavy hook on each 
end of the gallery and heavy staples in each post. 
When hanging unhooked the gallery swings well 
away from the piles and can be readily moved along 
the track. When in front of the right bin it is 
swung into position and hooked to the posts and 
js then as solid as any one could desire. 

The entire plant is laid out for storage so that 
each kind, size and grade of lumber has its place. 
This is becoming a common practice but still lacks 
much of being universal, Dealers have said to me, 
and with much reason to back them up, that in 
their small sheds it was not practicable to keep 
the same kind of stuff always in the same bins. 
It required extra labor for little advantage. They 
had no difficulty in remembering where the stuff 
was, and it seemed silly to move the old stock out 
of one bin to make room for the new at the bottom 
when the bin right next to it was empty. But 
when a yard has a stock running well up into the 
millions the situation is changed. Many differ- 
ent men must handle lumber in such a yard, and 
unless stock is kept according to an exact system 
they are lost. They will spend most of their time 
hunting thru a huge plant for a certain kind of 
stuff. Then it is easier, whether the yard is big or 
little, to operate stock-keeping systems if the stock 
is always kept in specified bins, 

When it came along near the time for taking in- 
ventory Mr. Ballinger decided there was no sense 
in the scramble that usually goes on in this opera- 
tion. So a week or more before the time set he 
sent the men around whenever they had a little ex- 
tra time and had them count the pieces in each bin. 
This was entered on a ticket four or five inches 
square. At the bottom of this ticket was a space 
for deductions, so if any pieces were taken out of 
that bin the number was entered on the card. This 
card was tacked to the end of the pile. On the day 
set for taking the inventory Mr. Ballinger simply 
went around and collected the tickets, and the rest 
was an office job. No seramble, no confusion; 
everything in the counting and totaling way done 
inside with the aid of adding machines and the 
like, 

Caring for Doors and Sash 


Recently a change has been made in the door 
room, and doors are now kept piled flat in a rack 
built in pigeon-hole form, This rack is arranged 
with the upright posts three feet apart so that if 




















“Any person can show them” 


styles happen to change a few years hence and 
Wider doors come into use they can be stored with- 
out tearing out the rack. Each pigeon-hole will 
hold eight or ten doors, depending on their thick- 
hess, and every other set of cross pieces is re- 
movable so that a double-sized compartment can be 
arranged if this is necessary. Above each com- 
partment is to be stenciled the size and kind of 
doors in it, and later on if experience indicates that 
changes should be made these stencil marks can be 
planed off, 








In this room is to be arranged a door display. 
Mr. Ballinger considers this a better place for it 
than the office, both because there is more room and 
because it is near the stock where stock doors can 
be shown the customer if he wants to be sure that 
what he is to get will really be like the sample. 
Previous to this no such display has been kept 
available. So when a customer came to the point 
of deciding on his doors it was necessary to take 
him out to the sash and door warehouse and get 
the doors out of stock. It frequently happened 
that the messenger sent along was not familiar 
with the door stock, so he would have to hunt up 
the glazier in order to find the right stuff and get 
the right prices. Now the size, kind and price are 
to be attached to each door, so any person can show 
them, or indeed the customer can go alone if he 
prefers. 

Sash are kept racked up in much the same way. 
There are three divisions of sash: glazed, un- 
glazed and unglazed in reserve. All the sash, I 
understand, are bought unglazed. After they have 
been glazed they are put into racks-on one side 
of the room. Unglazed are kept on the other side. 
When the glazier goes thru his stock room he can 
tell at a glance what sizes are running low, and he 
immediately gets out enough unglazed sash to fill 
up this stock and puts glass into them. He then 
brings in unglazed sash from the warehouse and 
fills up the unglazed racks. If there is not enough 
in the warehouse he knows it is time to put in an 
order. 

When the Clark County Lumber Co, first consid- 
ered selling sash and doors it was told by friends 
that in Springfield it would be impossible to break 
into this trade. The company thought otherwise, 
and during this last winter has bought out its prin- 
cipal competitor. In this stock it found a large 
quantity of sash of sizes that will not sell in 
Springfield. This stuff is going to the mill, where 
it is being taken apart and made into salable sizes. 
Apparently Mr. Ballinger knows the wisdom of 
heroic treatment in regard to this kind of stock. 
The easy-going person is prone to tell himself that 
he’ll just save that odd sash until somebody wants 
one of that size. Presently he is blocked in with 
odd stuff that no one wants. Better get ’em cut up 
right away. It saves time, and something can be 
gotten out of them. If they lie around a few years 
they ’ll be worthless. 


Truck and Freight Service 


Yellow is the color of this company, so far as 
painting their sheds and trucks is concerned. Mr. 
Ballinger even went to the trouble of buying a yel- 
low team of horses—big fellows that look pretty 
fine hitched to a yellow wagon loaded with nice 
bright lumber. Before the war the company relied 
mostly on horses and mules as its delivery motive 
power; but the war made it so hard to get drivers 
that the only way out was the installation of more 
trucks, The company has two Kelly trucks, manu- 
factured in Springfield, one Maxwell and one 
Ford light delivery wagon. The Kelly trucks are 
each of a ton and one-half capacity. 

‘«The thing a person has to watch for in buying 
a truck,’’? Mr. Ballinger said, ‘‘is to get it of a 
size so that it will work to maximum capacity most 
of the time. It is not efficient to deliver small 
jags with a heavy machine. On the other hand, a 
small machine will often be overloaded if there is 
much heavy hauling to be done. I’m not satisfied 
yet as to just what size is the best, but I don’t 
think we’ll ever go in for the very heavy machines. 
Probably two and one-half tons will be our maxi- 
mum, 

‘*We are situated here pretty well for freight 
service, and we expect to develop a trade with small 
dealers in surrounding towns, say within a radius 
of fifty miles or so. We can resell to them on their 
emergency orders and on some lines of stock reg- 
ularly and make some money for ourselves and offer 
a convenience to them. This will help to keep the 
stock turning in big volume. We may need trucks 
for this service eventually, but at present we de- 
pend on railroad shipments.’’ 


Preparing for the Future 


It takes a large force to keep a concern of this 
size going. The office force has a pleasant place to 
work and Mr. Ballinger is planning to refinish and 
enlarge the yard office so that the men will have a 
comfortable and pleasant place in which to spend 
the noon hour and any other time when there is no 
work, The yard office at present is too small and 
with a crowd of men in it there is difficulty in 
hearing over the telephone. There is a complete 
system of telephones over the big plant, so it is 
possible to talk from almost any place in the yard 
to almost any other place. 

‘*You see,’’? Mr. Ballinger said, ‘‘we are going 
right ahead on the plant and are increasing the 
equipment and the stock. Some of our items of 
stock are a little low just now, but there are cars 
on the road to take care of that. 1 think there’s 
going to be some building this year; in fact, a whole 
lot of building. I’ve heard a good many men say 


they were letting their stocks stay low either be- 
cause they didn’t expect building or else because 
they expected prices to break. I don’t look for 
either of those things, and I want lumber enough 
to meet the demand I’m sure is coming. It is my 
guess that some of these pessimists a few weeks 
from now will be wanting lumber, and wanting it 
badly, with no prospect of getting it. If I have 
stock I can sell it, but I can’t sell it if I don’t 
have it.’? 

It may be that before this stuff gets into print 
there will be something of a settlement of this un- 
certainty about prices and stocks and demands. 
But it’s refreshing to talk to an optimist who is 




















“He'll be there when the pie is cut” 


banking on his convictions as strongly as Mr. Bal- 
linger is doing. A man who makes decisions is a 
man to watch. He’ll generally be there when the 
pie is cut. Mr. Ballinger and his associates have 
already built a splendid retailing plant and a big 
trade, and they’re still young men with plenty of 
ideas and work in them yet. It will be interesting 
to see what they develop out of this retailing busi- 
ness. 

[Note: A photograph of the yard and office of 
the Clark County Lumber Co., together with a dia- 
gram of the arrangement of the structures and 
switch track, appeared on page 67 of the Dec, 28, 
1918, issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDI- 
TOR. | 





CALLS FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


New York, Feb. 17.—James A. Farrell, chair- 
man of the National Foreign Trade Council, has 
issued a formal call for the sixth National Foreign 
Trade Convention to meet at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, April 24-26. Practical information will 
be the dominant note of this convention, speakers 
of national prominence will address it, and papers 
by men who are directing the chief industries of 
the nation will be presented. 

The convention will seek to emphasize that for- 
eign trade is essential to American industry, that 
the United States must rely on foreign trade to 
make certain the full employment of labor, to pro- 
vide investment for capital, to stabilize industry, 
prevent disturbance of domestic conditions, insure 
permanent retention and operation of the merchant 
marine, maintain prosperity among American pro- 
ducers and forestall any retrogression from the 
high standards that they have achieved. It will 
give constructive consideration to the needs of 
American foreign trade enterprises in the present 
emergency and devise methods to enable American 
commerce to meet the conditions it faces, and will 
seek to arouse manufacturers, merchants, laborers, 
bankers, educators, railway and steamship lines— 
all factors of foreign trade in all sections of the 
country—to the imperative need for promptly solv- 
ing these problems, 

General sessions will provide a background for 
the more detailed facts and figures of foreign trade 
to be presented in group sessions. The topics for 
discussion are: April 24—General session, Amer- 
ica’s Need of Foreign Trade; afternoon: General 
session, Post-War Foreign Trade Problems; group 
sessions, Commercial Education for Foreign Trade, 
Foreign Trade Mérchandising, Financing Foreign 
Trade, Advertising for Foreign Trade. April 25— 
General session, The American Merchant Marine; 
afternoon: group sessions, Foreign Credits, Direct 
Selling, Export Combinations, Ocean Service. The 
session on Saturday will be devoted to reports of 
the various group sessions and general committee. 





Ir ‘‘ HOME is where the heart is,’’ how about the 
heart of the fellow who lives in a rented house? 
Build a home around your heart. 
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FIR AND SOUTHERN PINE IN COMPETITION 


Wholesalers Collect Interesting Data — Supply 
and Price Results 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 17.—Some interesting re- 
ports bearing on the competition of northwestern 
fir with southern yellow pine in what is normally 
the latter’s territory have been collected by Ex- 
ecutive Secretary W. L. Goodnow, of the Yellow 
Pine Wholesalers’ Association, and comprise a 
striking feature of his summary of trade conditions 
issued today. Reports refer to the situation as of 
about Feb. 1. 

It is indicated that there has been considerable 
cutting into southern pine trade, most extensively 
in dimension material, with other items in about 
the following order: boards, ceiling, flooring, ship- 
lap, siding, shed stock and timbers, And yet it is 
stated in the reports that buyers would prefer the 
southern pine stocks at the same prices that fir 
has been offered, 

In regard to prices it is asserted by members of 
the Yellow Pine association that fir has been of- 
fered in their territory at prices averaging from 
$1 to $2 lower on dimension than the quotations 
for the corresponding grade of southern pine, and 
ranging on other items up to $7 less on clear 4-inch 
fir flooring than the quotation for B&Better southern 
pine. Some members report that in their territory 
6- to 12-inch clear fir boards have been offered $3 
below the corresponding grade of southern pine. 

As to the effect of this competition a number of 
members express the belief that if continued it will 
eventually force a decline of southern pine prices, 
altho others do not think it will have any great 
effect, declaring that, grade for grade, fir does not 
give the same satisfaction as southern pine and 
that the price difference is temporary, as the strikes 
and other labor troubles in the fir region are likely 
to result in such curtailment of production that 
the fir market will strengthen and the price differ- 
ence disappear or be nullified by the difference in 
the two woods. 

Bearing on other market conditions, more than 
half the members report increase of orders since 
Jan. 1, and that where decreases occur they have 
been due to the belief of buyers that prices will 
drop, in which hope it is unanimously declared 
they will be disappointed. The best demand around 
the first of this month is reported by fully three- 
fourths of the members to have come from the 
country trade, industrial demand coming next and 
city buying last. Dimension has led in this demand, 
followed in order by shiplap, shed stock, yard stock, 
siding and flooring. ‘T'wo thirds of the members 
report that their experience has been that the mills 


are offering stocks more freely than they did in 
the previous month. There was but one report of 
retail stocks being above normal, the others being 
about evenly divided between normal and below, 
the latter predominating slightly. Collections ap- 
pear to be about the same as for the corresponding 
period of January. 

As to the outlook for business there was much 
divergence of opinion. Some of the reports say 
it is not likely to be good for the next sixty days 
and others say not for six months, unless prices 
come down or there is adjustment of other woods. 
The more optimistic express confidence that the 
bottom has been touched and that a gradual im- 
provement may be looked for in the next thirty 
days, after which there is almost certain to be 
more activity. One conspicuously optimistic report 
stated that business is good and present prices 
fixed for three months at least, and that as soon as 
retailers are fully convinced that prices will hold 
for that time, and possibly for four months, they 
will be forced into the market. There were very 
few reports that the market was weaker than it 
was around the first of the year, and as few that 
it was stronger, but the majority of the reports 
treated it as about the same. 

ee ee ee ee 

‘*SHouLD Economic conditions arise in the 
future which cause a downward revision of prices 
all along the line it may be necessary to reduce 
wages somewhat, but such a downward revision can 
not take place in a plant governed by the ‘four 
L’s’ unless the men themselves vote it.’’ Thus 
speaks a western lumber manufacturer, and appar- 
ently without any apprehension or alarm. Probably 
he believes that the men in the Loyal Legion of 
Lumbermen and Loggers would see the desirability 
of keeping the plant in operation under such cir- 
cumstances at a lessened wage share in the lessened 
price. And that is because he himself believes in 
high wages for the men as long as the price will 
justify it. 





Your advertising bulletins are 
always good, and we trust you will 
continue to keep our entire line of 
yards on your mailing list. Your ad- 
vertising suggestions are a big help 
to our advertising manager in mak- 
ing up his copy for local papers. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in 
a class by itself—The Diamond 
Match Co., Chico, Cal. 














STANDARDIZING HARDWOOD INSPECTION 


Associations Confer on Progress Made—Matter 
Yet in Abeyance 


CuicaGo, ILL., Feb. 17. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Il. 

Gentlemen: In conformity with the policy an- 
nounced in our letter of Jan. 18 we are pleased to en- 
close copy of letter from Mr. B. F, Dulweber, chair- 
man of the inspection rules committee of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, of Feb. 1 date, 
and copy of our reply of this date, and we trust that 
you will find space for this correspondence in the next 
issue of your journal. 

THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION, 

Frank F.. Fish, Secretary-Treasurer, 


GREENWOOD, MIss., Feb. 1.—Mr. Frank F. Fish, sec- 
retary-treasurer National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill.: Your letter of the 17th inst. rela- 
tive to the matter of hardwood inspection received and 
very carefully considered. 

It is extremely gratifying to know that you are com- 
mitted to a single standard of inspection, and with the 
sincere and earnest efforts and coéperation of all of 
those who are interested in this project I feel certain 
that our purposes will eventually be accomplished. 

Relative to the concluding paragraph of your letter, 
if in making this suggestion you had in mind our 
submitting any definite rules or specifications on lum- 
ber I am sorry to state that we are not prepared to 
do this at the present time. The basis on which we 
are proceeding, and as expressed in copy of resolutions 
sent you with my letter of Jan. 11, is that all inspec- 
tion rules must be constructed with a view of answer- 
ing as closely as possible the specific use to which the 
lumber is to be put, thereby reducing waste to the 
minimum. ‘To work this out properly will require time 
and a careful study of the manufacturing conditions 
and problems existing in the various consuming trades, 
As this work is proceeded with we will be very glad 
to submit for your consideration the conclusions drawn 
from the results of our investigations and I sincerely 
hope that this will eventually result in one standard 
of inspection, which will minimize waste in hardwoods 
and prove beneficial alike to the producer and the con- 
sumer, 

Thanking you very kindly for your letter, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
B. F. DULWEBER, 
Chairman Inspection Rules Committee. 


CuicaGco, ILL., Feb. 17.—B. F. Dulweber, chairman 
Inspection Rules Committee American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn: I have 
your letter of the Ist and note from its contents that 
your committee, representing the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, is not prepared at this 
time to submit any definite rules or specifications on 
hardwood lumber. Such being the case it will doubt- 
less be satisfactory to you and to those whom you 
represent for the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion to hold the entire matter in abeyance until you 
are prepared to submit the conclusions drawn from 
the result of your investigation. 

Upon receipt from you of a summary of those con- 
clusions I shall be pleased to submit them, in turn, 
to the membership of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association for the consideration that they may merit. 

Yours very truly, 
F. F. Fisu, Secretary-Treasurer, 








TAKING LIBERTY BONDS TO PAY FOR LUMBER 


In its issue of Feb. 8 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
printed in a box on the front cover an inquiry as 
to the policy a retailer should pursue in accepting 
Liberty bonds in payment for home building mate- 
rial, Interesting letters have come in response. 

A well known lumberman whose characteristic 
modesty inclines him to withhold his name makes 
the following sensible observation upon the sub- 
ject: 

If you could figure a bill so as to make an unrea- 
sonable profit you could accept of the bond or bonds 
on the face value and still make a reasonable profit, 
but if you are unable to secure more than a reason- 
able profit for the material we would add to the cost 
of the bill the amount of discount on the bonds, 

This gentleman has not mentioned, however, that 
there is no question about a slow account when 
trading for Liberty bonds, so at least a part of the 
discount could be absorbed as cash discount. Of 
course, however, he would be as ready to recognize 
that as any one. 

The following letters indicate some natural di- 
versity of opinion upon this subject. There may 
be others of our readers who may want to express 
themselves upon it and their letters will be wel- 
comed: 

Favors Taking Bonds at Par 


We are much interested in the article in the center 
of the front page of your issue of Feb. 8 in regard 
to the taking of Liberty bonds for lumber. 

Ever since the Liberty bonds have been on the mar- 
ket we have been glad to exchange lumber for them. 

We have had a retail department only for the last 
three years and find it is an entirely different thing 
to pass on the credit of a buyer in the retail depart- 
ment from in the wholesale, and we believe that the 
retail lumber is handled on so sufficient a margin that 
the dealer can afford to take in the bonds, even tho 
their value is less than par. 

We believe that it is only a short time when all 
Liberty bonds will be worth their face value and if 
the retail dealers can afford to hang on to them, that 
is the proper thing to do.—T. SuLuivan & Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Accepts Bonds at Current Quotation 
Referring to an article on the first page of your issue 
of Feb. 8 with regard to retailers accepting Govern- 


ment bonds in payment of sales or on account, our 
method is to accept bonds at what the respective issue 
is quoted on the day they are presented to us, and so 
far we have had little objection made to this method. 

Naturally the customer turning in the bond loses 
from $1 to $6 per $100, according to the particular 
issue he may have purchased, and on a $500 bond 
would be short from $5 to $30, but he should simply 
consider this as a donation to his Government. 

Now that the war is over, the world is again at 
peace, our boys are coming home, and because of the 
fact that he is living under the best flag the world has 
ever known he should thank God for the privilege he 
has had of making this small donation.—THp Ropert 
Hixon LuMBer Co., F. S. Smith, Secretary and Gen- 
eral Manager, Toledo, Ohio. 


When Compelled to Accept Bonds Pay Par 


I have read with great interest the letter from the 
Ohio dealer which you printed on the first page of the 
issue of Feb. 8. 

It might be of interest to relate the course which 
this company followed regarding Liberty bonds. In 
the first place we were urged by the local committees 
to subscribe heavily and we went just as strong as we 
could. Therefore at present we have quite a sum of 
our working capital tied up in Liberty bonds. 

We have made this rule, that where a customer was 
indebted to us and was unable to pay in cash we have 
taken Liberty bonds at their face value. We have not 
urged anyone to do this nor have we solicited new 


business to be paid for in Liberty bonds. In the first 
place, we are not anxious to assume the discount which 
would be necessary if the bonds were taken at their 


face value. Neither have we felt inclined to urge the 
holder to take less than the amount he paid for the 
bond. In order to raise the quota assigned to our com- 
munity many of our customers borrowed money at the 
banks to pay for their bonds. Thus they have a double 
charge against them. 

There is another Liberty bond campaign coming 
soon. This will be as large as the fourth loan. Each 
community must work hard to raise its quota. This 
just means the tying up of more of our surplus funds 
in securities, which will not, at least for the present, 
be worth face value. 

As your Ohio correspondent well says, if the manu- 
facturers would take Liberty bonds at their face value 
in payment of goods purchased everything would be 
lovely. So far we have found none offering to do 
this, 


There is no question but that business needs an 
added impetus at this time. With the coming Liberty 
bond campaign, awaiting the final report on the long 
delayed income tax bill and the unsettled business con- 
dition in all lines building activities will be retarded. 
But every dealer should be alert for new business. I 
believe that if we campaigned as aggressively for house 
bills as we have for Liberty bonds the results would 
surprise us.—J. J. Jnwerr, manager Riverton Lumber 
Co., Riverton, Wyo. 


Converts Small Bonds Into Larger Denominations 


On your Feb. 8 issue on Liberty bonds the writer has 
no trouble whatsoever with this proposition. There 
are two ways of looking at it: one, charging regular 
retail price and taking the Liberty bonds in at their 
face value, considering the difference in market price 
equivalent to a cash discount. For the man who has 
the Liberty bonds can surrender them as soon as he 
takes the material out of the yard and in getting 
regular prices you can afford to allow him discount. 

Now, the way to dispose of these bonds is in $500 
or $1,000 lots. If taken in in smaller denominations 
in St. Louis they can be converted into $500 or $1,000 
bonds very easily thru the Federal Reserve Bank, and 
the market fluctuation on them amounts to only a 
dollar or two on a $500 bond, and if you can increase 
your business any it is surely worth one or two dol- 
lars per $500 sale. 

Any reliable broker of St. Louis, Chicago or New 
York will sell the bonds and this will cost $1.25 per 
$500 or $1,000 bond, and this is one reason why the 
bonds should be converted into $1,000 denomination, 
if possible, as most people who buy the bonds don't 
care to fool with the $50 bonds, and there is a mini- 
mum charge on each bond, so you would have twenty 
minimum charges to pay on twenty $50 bonds in place 
of one bond for $1,000. 

If the above information is not clear enough to the 
average dealer I will gladly give any other information 
that you may want to help some other fellow to in- 
crease his business and dispose of his Liberty bonds.— 
Orto G. Prerrer, Dian Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


“Hold Your Bonds Even If It Hurts” 


It might help the Ohio farmers who were forced by 
the bond salesmen to take all the bonds they could 
carry, and the lumberman who is so much in sympathy 
with them, to read a little about Chateau Thierry, 
Belleau wood, the Argonne forest etc.—B. P. WILSON, 
Christy Lumber Co., New Windsor, Ill. 
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~ LUMBERMEN WIN IN VEHICLE LITIGATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 18.—The Gayoso Lumber 
Co., Memphis, owned principally by W. A. and 
(, R. Ransom, won the most important lawsuit in 
the history of the hardwood industry at this point 
last Thursday when Judge F. H. Heiskell, Part 1, 
Chancery Court, decided that it was entitled to re- 
eover from the Kelsey Wheel Co., Detroit and 
Memphis, $21,000, on the ground that the latter 
had breached its contract with the former involving 
1,000,000 feet of red and white oak. 

This is not only the largest judgment ever ren- 
dered here in a suit involving lumber, but it has 
additional importance for the reason that it is a 
complete vindication of the lumbermen of Memphis 
who took the attitude, thruout the rather warm 
controversy in Washington over contracts made by 
the vehicle committee last winter, that they were 
perfectly willing to cut prices if the Government 
received the benefit of the reductions from the 
figure at which the contracts for lumber were 
originally awarded. It gains further importance 
from the fact that other suits are likely to be filed 
here against the defendant company involving 
similar issues. 

Some of the firms from which the Kelsey Wheel 
Co. purchased material for army escort wagon 
wheels reduced their prices from $85 to $60 a 
thousand to $70 and $50 a thousand and they had 
no difficulty in getting the company to take all the 
stock tendered on these terms. Other firms refused 
to accept the reduction, on the ground that, as the 
wagons were sold to the Government at a fixed 
price, the vehicle interests would be the gainers 
and the Government would not be benefitted in the 
least. The Gayoso Lumber Co. was included in 


the latter list and other firms were unable to com- 
plete delivery of the stock for which the Kelsey 
Wheel Uo. contracted. 

The contract of the Gayoso Lumber Co., the trial 
developed, was made Jan. 12, 1918. It involved 
1,000,000 feet of 2 %4-inch oak, red and white, and 
delivery was to be made by July 1, 1918. The 
plaintiff manufactured 300,000 feet of 2 %4-inch 
stock, of which the defendant took about 125,000. 
The plaintiff sued for judgment on the difference 
between the cost of manufacture, which was placed 
at $38 a thousand, as based on deliveries already 
made, and the average contract price, which, be- 
cause of differences in grade, amounted to $67.10. 

Chancellor Heiskell decided that the contract was 
broken by the Kelsey Wheel Co. because it refused 
to take the remaining 175,000 feet of 2 %4-inch 
stock which had been cut and placed on the yard 
of the plaintiff, subject to the call of the defendant, 
within the time limit of the contract. He further 
decided that the plaintiff did not have to have 
ready the remaining 700,000 feet which would go 
to make up the entire contract of 1,000,000 feet and 
that the plaintiff could recover the difference be- 
tween the cost of manufacture and the average 
contract price on the undelivered lumber as already 
set forth. Judge Neill, attorney for the defendant 
company, argued that the plaintiff had to have the 
entire contract quantity of 1,000,000 feet ready by 
July 1 to establish its contention of breach of con- 
tract, but the judge could not see it that way. 

Mr. Mahannah, manager of the Kelsey Wheel 
Co.’s Memphis plant, acknowledged on the stand, 
in reply to a question from Caruthers Ewing, at- 
torney for the Gayoso Lumber Co., that he did not 


overlook any opportunity of increasing difficulty of 
effecting delivery on the part of the plaintiff and 
other firms who refused to cut their prices from $85 
and $60 to $70 and $50, respectively. Or, in the 
language of this brilliant attorney, Mr. Mahannah 
admitted that he ‘‘rewarded the righteous and 
punished the wicked.’’ 


Now that it is all over, the attorneys for the 
plaintiff are chuckling over the manner in which 
the court has vindicated their clients of the charge 
of ‘‘profiteering against the United States in time 
of national peril,’’ a charge contained in the an- 
swer of the Kelsey Wheel Co. to the original bill. 

The committee that went to Washington as 
representatives of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association last year unearthed the fact 
that, as far as army escort wagons and parts were 
concerned, the price to the vehicle manufacturers 
was a definite, fixed price and that the vehicle in- 
terests holding Government contracts for these 
wagons would be the beneficiaries if prices were 
eut. Judge Heiskell, in his ruling, made it quite 
clear that this was true of the 2 %-inch stock 
which was to be used for the manufacture of army 
escort wagon wheels by the Kelsey Wheel Co. and 
that the question of patriotism was not involved in 
the slightest degree. 





THIRTY-THREE elk were freed in the Wenaha 
forest reserve in 1913 and the herd has now grown 
to 240, according to Forest Ranger Albert Baker, 
of Walla Walla, Wash. There have been very few 
violations of the law protecting the elk. There 
is very little snow in the forest reserve this winter. 





JANUARY BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits issued during January in 152 
of the leading cities of the United States, according 
to figures officially reported to the American Con- 
tractor, total $23,000,000, which is a gain of $6,000,- 
000 from December. This is encouraging, particu- 
larly as ordinarily the January total is smaller than 















—January, 1919-———- ——January, 1918—— 
No. of Estimated No. of Estimated Percent ; 

Cit Buildings Cost Buildings Cost Variation City 
cc dsccrenekenonenckns 139 $ 322,298 53 $ 174,545 *85 i) 
PT: Mis vewetevnebnceseracewe 99 86,965 105 141,275 +38 Newark, MV Mcknwavicnkeseneas 
Ps, Ws, cccndsceneccucessee 9 43,345 19,006 *128 New Bedford, Mass.......... 
Altoona Pa 8 1,538 12 5,385 t71 New Britain, Conn.......... 
MUM OES cccinccccccecscdusacs SMO 269°585 119,781 #125 New Haven, Conn........... 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 7 93 186,288 42 85,717 *117 New Orleans, La............. 
Auburn, N. Y..... 11 13,850 4 7,275 *90 New York City: 
Baltimore, Md. 252 437,350 76 310,519 *41 Borough of Brooklyn...... 
Bay City, Mich. 7 83,800 «ee jj ——§ caves ees Borough of Queens........ 
Bayonne, N. J. a oxi 5 Pie 4 pi —— $ ar ner ee 
Berkeley, Cal. .. 51 oe g 35, orough 0: chmond...... 
Sughamten, N.. ¥. 113 71,505 70 21,726 *229 Borough of Bronx......... 
Birmingham, Ala. 231 64,721 175 43,947 24 Niagara Falls, N. Y........ 
Boston, Mass. .. 252 712,012 158 561,282 *27 Norfolk, Va. ..... 
Bridgeport, Conn. ...... ‘ ae 47 74,610 16 175,185 57 Oakland, Cal. .. 
EO DEE, ocecces cvenesceveces 22 19,920 12 26,810 726 Oklahoma City, 
EE MES aes cbacaeeperceqtuns 136 206,000 91 437,000 753 Omaha, Neb. 
COR. TEs Deccccsevessessecceses 2! 96,905 15 193,165 749 Pasadena, Cal. 
CUE ac cipcesseccectiecsvune 42 98,683 16 45,125 *119 Passaic, N. J. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa............+++- 10 18,000 6 10,000 bs Paterson, N. J...... 
SS St Aree eer rr 22 11,254 5,583 *102 PeOwis, TN. w.ccccsccccee 
GChastotte, NN. ©. nccscccisvcccccsess 19 56,925 14 15,558 *266 Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 
CUBUIANOORR, TOMD. ..ccccccescocss 125 31,845 147 49,910 736 Pittsburgh, Pa. .........-+- 
CR: BE, coca vcccctonssgeuce 9 111,150 15,250 *629 PUREE, NS cccceenetauede 
BG BU aida kiss svc netonescaeus 99 1,630,350 58 3,388,600 +52 POE. ONE cevvceectcnns 
Cincinnati, Ohio ...........eeeeees 586 150,260 516 781,895 +82 Portsmouth, Va. .........+. 
Cleveland, O10 ..ccccccccccccescs 431 927,900 262 363,460 *155 PE Menus cucaccentes 
Colorado Springs, Colo...........+- 11 18,720 2 6,705 *179 Quincy, Mass. ............-- 
SE CE i cccconnsueet sees ce 95 123,360 39 78,515 *57 WED cicaxcevacanuns 
PE, SEED, ckecccccctcrsctvcnes 46 109,820 55 381,941 t71 pO ae 
Davenport, Iowa ..........-+eeeees 12 2,655 19 21,315 +88 PE: wetaneuwee akon’ 
Decatur, il. EF Pe yee eT 24 80,425 28,800 *178 ee 
POMS os cence nencuasnead ene 108 78,200 108 139,110 +44 Sacramento, Cal. .......-++- 
Des Moines, Iowf...........eee0+: 43 22,300 55 305,475 +59 Saginaw, Mich. cccccccccese 
Detroit Mich. Akane eae censeumands 333 1,040,710 196 1,608,765 735 SIAN Ry cucadacesecec< 
TM. TAGE. vacccscccsvccscvese 9 49,550 6 37,350 33 Salt Lake City, Utah........ 
EE aig Sc oilg ss onc ecKe 86 92,858 & oe ‘= San Antonio, Texas Po ackascea 
BN Oe 3,002 , San Diego, Cal.........+-++- 
or Grane, 1 I a ae tae 20 38,345 9 32/255 *19 i Vanden On... 
MEDC, HOWE, Tis... cccccnceoes 13 16,925 5 18,075 +6 ee a a ee 
MOMANGU ON: Oo ceccncccccrconeeves 12 82,350 5 7,513 *331 umm, Gis... ccc cceess 
Kl Paso, ‘Texas eenee 95 39,250 72 56,340 +30 Schenectady, N. Y¥....-+-++- 
Reece oe tas oniuise 63 117/034 25 42,310  *177 Suen Me ss. cceeee 
MMOOUIIO, TE: cc cccccccccnescene 26 14,480 7 11,600 bs Sista, UG x cidvicaceans 
PURINE, MEARE cc ccceccccccncnes 6 15,710 1 1,200 *1200 Sioux City, Iowa ..........+- 
Fort Worth, Texas............-.++ 59 92,725 24 55,550 *67 Somerville, Mass. ........--- 
Galveston, TexaS .......eeeeeee eee 548 61,109 189 11,2: *442 South Bend, Ind...........- 
Grand Rapids, Mich...........0+: 51 32,081 21 312,860 90 Spokane, Wash. .........++- 
WME TORE c cokice se cec cviesesves 9 8,702 7 28,750 70 Springfield, | See eae 
MOGERS. oacecccscusececae 13 32,000 8 17,450 ps Speteaheld, Ma ....-02-20-- 
MNEIORG, OGUM, cocccccccesccceses 48 310,763 23 eG = Springfield, Mass. .........-. 
ae = sats awe ken cane ue ee = rd 5 é "300 *509 Ya eeaceadeecas 
od al 140 152,508 168 378,556 +60 St, fem, Miem.......c..000- 
Huntington, W. Va.......--eeeeeee 16 26,815 11 5,000 a ba Side. OM. ac ccrescnnass 
Indianapolis, Ind. .......-e0eeeee% 298 219,215 79 68,072 222 Superior, Wis. ........+0+0+- 
PUM MNCH. 5. os caccacecectcnes 22 18,485 565 *3171 eee, We Vi an.cscccseces 
Jacksonville, Fla. ........ee+eeees 49 53,685 30 3 112 L eg, aie 
MME ONG. Me Bess occucscnssoees 33 41,900 23 171,475 +75 Geeees WEE ccncccccccsactee 
Kansas City, Kans...:..cccccceces 15 8,435 9 23, 793 Terre Haute, Ind........--++ 
MATES Ole, UO a rcnccencsenesees 121 196,450 67 218,250 y10 WERE GREEN ccciccaon dan ncnee 
Knoxville, Tenn. ........cceeeeees 41 8,500 29 18,000 163 Wine RN « consec0 donc: 
DEAS ck ccxcpesvvecanes 13 8,275 3 1,600 417 WEEE Dicacedaxtadeads 
OMNIGMS SOT. ccccccacrcscccsnres 17 35,305 1 95  *37603 Oe... -<ssecescenes 
BRMTOUCE, TEAOD. oc ccccrccorsecveuce 14 37,028 5 6,400 460 NGM Siicccecccnedsases 
IEW ac aco. coencexsccse 20 10,3 5 14,000 +26 Waahteatod. DGC... 00+. 
MEANS ce hci sacle deeebess 18 38,274 17 52,500 {27 West Hoboken, N. J.......-- 

ES EE 217 242,101 146 143,690 *60 Whelton, W. WO..-..0.20:- 

RIBOSE, OBR ccs vcccesevcctexee 649 812,827 573 648,902 = *25 WEEE Mn caccsvonkacsas 
Louisville, K 95,801 28 38,375 149 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ......-++: 

well, Mass.” 24 12,355 32 110,670 1 Wilmington, Del. ......-...- 
Macon, Ga 61 17,102 76 49,1 s Worcester, Mass. .........-- 
Manchester, N. 29 32,205 16 16,990 cana Wesde, Me Saks csonvccanes 
McKeesport, Pa. . 8 12,975 4 1,059 °55 | oo. apap bebe pintenpis 
Memphis, ‘Tenn. 79 336 8ST i ons'400 «= f71_~=S«s«Xoungstown, Ohio . vee 

waukee, Wis. .. , , 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 163 181,320 = 146 30, rf Total ...... pi eiiacats 

tgomery, Ala. ........ ‘“ 14,230 114 24,115 e *Gain, Loss. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y..cccccccccceveee 12 135,375 2 40,200 


that of December. In 83 of the 152 cities reporting 
more permits were issued in January than in De- 
cember, 

Taking into consideration the fact that at the 
present cost of construction the permits issued last 
month represent only from one-half to two-thirds 











SHOW GAIN 


as much actual building as would have been repre- 
sented by the same amount before the war, it may 
safely be assumed that the January permits indicate 
only about 25 percent of normal building, taking 
the country as a whole. Following is the showing 
in detail: 


—January, 1919—— ——January, 1918—— 
No. of E i E 








To. stimated No. of stimated Percent 
Buildings Cost Buildings Cost Variation 
‘nawae 303 69,287 O4 45,874 *5 
aman 105 164,968 16 219,554 +25 
aan tie bl 107,550 9 90,775 *18 
“ackaa 8 29,450 25 55,460 t47 
‘eagads 73 49,425 32 1,038,377 195 
eeeene 19 27,795 35 76,000 163 
inwane 493 2,201,830 402 2,270,064 bt) 
Snakes 349 540,258 12 223,225 *142 
waanee 205 1,833,265 199 2,177,791 +15 
caaues 37 122,635 19 153,275 +20 
seeees 124 230,505 80 409,371 +54 
13 68,875 5 7,825 °780 
49 106,885 22 90,473 *18 
187 261,239 200 195,086 ® 
55 369,510 49 156,905 *135 
69 169,015 47 240,450 | 
70 22,483 98 35,124 38 
11 15,155 8 4,350 *248 
58 03,347 21 9, *926 
11 37,200 13 45,300 718 
eanone 351 684,505 250 1,684,510 759 
sviaee 129 281,571 85 814,415 18 
PEP ere 18 39,260 15 46,825 16 
aeanee 870 200,080 267 126,790 *58 
ceaues 20 70,445 9 15,904 *340 
etwas 26 81,383 18 10,99 *185 
caked 39 56,965 19 a.-n8 *162 
canes 6 3 i 
eau 70 146,361 89 72,006 *103 
meats 27 70,385 7 10,335 *581 
wedded 73 106,933 36 116,670 8 
BER IS 51 29,514 44 175,016 
naunes 29 564,430 3 5,039 *11101 
agaaae 10 4,315 9 5,245 
aaah 30 37,350 40 150,525 15 
aeuene 211 127,942 233 302,210 758 
canes 108 61,007 108 165,038 t 
aamd ae 253 492,106 353 576,009 15 
xKekae 23 23,720 19 8,305 *183 
ienus 2% 34,700 10 21,585 *61 
caddies 17 14,200 9 6,052 *134 
Siena iL 16,250 15,600 4 
ae 713 447,105 782 ,100 
wanes 23 116,700 15 42,599 "174 
ncaa 8 6,450 5 10,000 135 
names 41 39,404 22 25,254 bd 
«teaes 55 29,372 34 12,970 *126 
waned 27 33,000 8,925 *271 
ceaeus 8 6,350 8 8,400 +24 
neuned 61 95,510 30 88,390 “154 
aE aR p 1,600 4 1725 } 
Shaan 319 507,015 186 167,319 *2038 
antes 04 179,272 124 193,102 7 
vane 51 66,100 51 86,1 t 
Gandia 27 52,380 27 84,229 53 
wanna §2 70,310 3 65,400 "7 
wane 216 86,728 148 195,628 157 
eeaeas 67 32,450 80 43,665 
ccende 2 16,765 7 6,145 *173 
waxed 100 139,086 25 62,635 *122 
anaes 11 48,110 5 35,922 * 
anaaed 25 42,706 10 17,270 *147 
auntie 11 4,555 2 5 19 
neneee 10 25,500 eeeede one 
sd uise wine 226 208,720 127 202,125 *3 
ead 2,675 2 1, 49 
area 23 17,233 13 16,650 4 
ahaa 30 $1,045 35 170,350 752 
cane 23 9,472 29 23,952 1 
AAS e 47 80,284 31 31,796 "7184 
aude; 35 27,515 23 137,960 80 
‘aww 16 81,200 7 9,800 19 
suatae 15 3,847 9,385 159 
iad 62 122,750 40 108,650 13 
vesee 18,045 $23,860,215 9,683 «$27,291,218 = 112% 
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PENNSYLVANIANS SPEED HOME BUILDING — 


Retail Association’s Annual Meeting Gives It Practical Endorsement — Passes Resolutions on Subjects of 
Nationwide Significance—Studies Cost Accounting and Motor Truck Delivering 


PirTsBURGH, Pa., Feb. 14.—The Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania concluded its 
banner convention with two largely attended ses- 
sions today. At the opening of the morning ses- 
sion C. T. Baird, jr., of Pittsburgh, read the ad- 
dress to have been delivered by L, R. Putman, of 
New Orleans, La., director of advertising and trade 
extension for the Southern Pine Association, who 
was unable to be present. Mr. Putman in his pa- 
per said that the war brought building to a stand- 
still more completely than any other industry. 
The Government did everything in its power to 
stop construction. Now it is found that the thing 
most necessary to get the country back to normal 
is a revival of the building industry, and it would 
seem that those directly interested in the selling of 
building materials should give the movement their 
fullest possible coéperation and support. | 

Referring to the Southern Pine Association Mr. 
Putman said that it is composed of 220 manufac- 
turers who believe it is their duty to create a mar- 
ket for their products. They insist that those 
products must be kept up to a standard and they 
are graded and inspected by experts. 

The people of the country are richer than ever 
before and it is a matter of record that 70 percent 
of the people spend their money as fast as they get 
it. How they will spend the money they have will 
depend upon the efforts put forth by those who 
have the goods to sell. Mr. Putman said further: 

We believe that those who have building materials to 
sell will coJperate and use judgment and energy so that 
a fair share of the money in circulation will be used in 
building homes. In fact, the future has in store won- 
derful prosperity for those who go after it. To us it 
appears that future success will depend more than ever 
on good strong selling efforts. 

Mr. Putman said that the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation by advertising was creating a desire for 
home building, continuing: 

But unless we have the fullest coJperation from the 
retailers of building materials a great portion of our 
efforts will be wasted. By getting the architects, con- 
tractors, carpenters, painters, hardware dealers, brick, 
cement, and other building material dealers to work 
together and bringing in the cojjperation of the bankers 
and building and loan associations the people in Seattle 
started contracts for more than 3,000 homes during a 
drive of five days. The Southern Pine Association is 
putting the matter of cojperation squarely up to the 
retail dealers and has every reason to believe that every 
retailer will organize his community. 

Treasurer A. J. Stewart, of Washington, re- 
ported the receipts of the association during the 
year to have been $6,424.35, with disbursements of 
$5,426.66. The present cash balance of the organ- 
ization is $2,097.69, including $1,100 in certificates 
of deposit. Mark K. Anderson, of Beaver, for the 
auditing committee, approved the report. 


The Resolutions 


George N. Glass, of Pittsburgh, presented the 
resolutions, the most important carrying an amend- 
ment to the constitution by which the State will be 
divided into districts, each local organization to 
be entitled to a member on the board of directors 
of the State association, the board having power 
to appoint five directors at large from districts 
where there are no local associations. The morning 
session was largely devoted to discussion of this 
amendment, it being unanimously favored as to 
principle, the only differences of opinion being as 
to form. 

The convention adopted as its own the resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association Jan. 15 on 
the subject of Government ownership of railroads, 
the resolution being as follows: 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge the Congress of 
the United States to return the railroads to private 
control at the earliest date practicable without undue 
disadvantage to the private management thereof, and 
after the adoption of such provisions for governmental 
control as shall be in the public interest. 

Other resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted extend greetings to the Pennsylvania & 
Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, elected 
William Wigman, the oldest member of the asso- 
ciation and now retired from the lumber business, 
a life honorary member; ordered the reports of the 
president and secretary published and distributed ; 
provided for the appointment of a committee to act 
in conjunction with a like committee to be ap- 
pointed by the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Agso- 
ciation, the idea being closer codperation between 
the two organizations, especially in the matter of 
legislation; characterized the so called mercantile 
tax as an unfair, unjust and oppressive measure, 
and appealed to the legislature to repeal it during 
the present session, the officers of the association 
being instructed to take the proper steps in co- 





operation with other bodies to bring about such 
repeal, This last resolution was immediately trans- 
mitted to the Pennsylvania & Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association in session at the same 
time, with a request for similar action. The con- 
vention also adopted and transmitted to the Hard- 
ware association for its consideration the following 
resolution urging building construction: 


WHEREAS, There is a tendency on the part of the 
public to defer building constructions, in anticipation 
of probable lower prices ; and 

WHERKAS, This condition is a serious menace to the 
welfare of our country ; and 

WHEREAS, This waiting policy intensifies the danger 
of the situation and can result in no good; and 

WHEREAS, The manufacturers of lumber are con- 
fronted by a shorter work day, a greatly increased per 
day wage rate, and further owing to the increased cost 
of stumpage, the ever-decreasing amount of stumpage, 
the depleted stock of lumber at the mills and a material 
increase in freight rates, all of which point to a main- 
tenance of the present price of lumber; and 

WHEREAS, Rents have very materially advanced, off- 
setting largely the increased investment which appeals 
to the rent payer who might better own his own home, 
and also to the builder who desires good renting prop- 
erty as an investment; and 

WHEREAS, The demand for moderate sized homes is 
enormous, this feature promising ready sale for the 
speculative builder ; be it 

Resolved, That it is the consensus of this body in 
convention met that there can be no immediate or mate- 
rial reduction in the price of lumber and this associa- 
tion goes on record as believing that everything is to be 
gained by construction at this time, 


Stimulating Home Building 


The final resolution adopted by the organization 
urged it as the duty of every member to make a 
7 7 
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study of the cost of doing business, the resolution 
being as follows: 

Resolved, That recognizing the impossibility of ar- 
riving at a proper selling price without knowing the 
actual cost of an article, it should be the duty of every 
member of our association to keep an accurate account 
of his cost of doing business, using if possible one of 
the systems recommended by the National association, 
and that each district should take every opportunity of 
comparing the costs of the firm in that district. 

At the request of C. V. McCreight, of Pittsburgh, 
chairman of the legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Dealers’ Lumber Association, 
Chairman Glass of the resolutions committee pre- 
sented the plan of Senator Kenyon for the organiza- 
tion of Federal codperative banks commonly known 
as ‘‘home loan banks.’’? Senator Kenyon has in- 
troduced a bill in the U. 8. Senate for study and 
report regarding a plan to enable every American 
worker to own his own home. The bill calls for 
the creation of a commission of six members to 
study the following subjects: First, existing 
methods in the United States of financing the build- 
ing and buying of homes for persons of moderate 
means; second, the effect of these methods in 
stimulating or retarding investment of capital in 
homes and controlling the quality, erection and cost 
of them; third, methods followed in other coun- 
tries. The commission’s report is to be made by 
Jan. 1, 1920. 

Senator Kenyon believes that the Government 
should finance the building of homes in the same 
manner that farmers are now aided under the farm 


loan act. He said in a recent interview that Chair. 
man Glass read to the conventions ‘‘Such a policy, 
if inaugurated on a sound basis and wisely admin- 
istered by the Government, would erect a bulwark 
against Bolshevism and unrest. The worker who 
is paying for his home has more than a money in- 
terest in his community and his Government. He 
becomes a soldier citizen and the doctrines of 
anarchy and Bolshevism make no appeal to him,’’ 


It would not involve a huge outlay of money, inas. 
much as the funds advanced, by whatever means that 
might be, would come back to the Government. Goy- 
ernment money could be put into no better investment, 

Such a policy would be one step in governmental 
recognition of the worker’s new place in this nation—a 
place earned thru patriotic endeavor in the war. 


Mr. McCreight transmitted to the convention thru 
Chairman Glass an outline of the proposal for the 
organization of Federal coéperative banks, or land 
banks, designed to promote thrift and home build- 
ing by extending the opportunities of the local co- 
operative building and loan associations. This 
plan is as follows: 


Tentative Outline of a Proposal for the Organization 
of Federal Coéperative Banks, or Land Banks; De- 
signed to Promote Thrift and Home Building by 
Extending the Opportunities and Facilities of the 
Local Coéperative Building and Loan Associations 
(However Designated) of the United States. 


(Note: It is understood that whenever the title 
“Bullding and Loan Association” is used herein it shall 
be deemed to include all local coéperative savings or 
building and loan associations, homestead aid associ- 
ations or coéperative banks whose poner? and chief 
business is the accumulation of savings and the invest- 
ment thereof in small mortgages to aid the erection of 
purchase of dwelling houses, and which associations 
are subject to examination and supervision by the bank- 
ing departments or agencies of the various State gov- 
ernments. Every such building and loan association is 
=" for membership in the Federal Codéperative 
Bank.) 

It is proposed that Congress shall enact legislation 
permitting the organization of a Federal codperative 
bank in each of the existing Federal reserve districts, 

Every such bank shall begin business with a paid-in 
cash capital of at least $200,000, in shares of $1,000 
each, Only building and loan associations may pur- 
chase or hold the stock of said bank. 

Whenever twenty or more building and loan associa- 
tions in any Federal reserve district, having aggregate 
resources of $10,000,000 or more, associate themselves 
together for that purpose they may organize the Fed- 
eral coéperative bank of said district, obtaining a 
certificate of the comptroller of the Treasury that they 
have complied with the provisions of this Act, and 
have adopted bylaws in harmony herewith, approved by 
the said comptroller, 

Every such bank shall be subject to the visitation 
and examination, at least annually, of representatives 
of the comptroller of the Treasury. 

The shareholders of any such bank shall be known as 
members thereof. Any such member, in pursuance of 
the legitimate and prudent extension of its business, 
may obtain advances from the Federal~ cojperative 
bank in this manner. It will deposit with the bank 
first lien bonds and mortgages on developing properties 
within the district (in amounts for each mortgage not 
exceeding $5,000) to an extent 25 percent in excess of 
the loan or advance required, which loan may not 
exceed twenty times the par value of the stock in the 
Federal coéperative bank owned by the borrowing 
member. 

No member may maintain borrowed money obliga- 
tions, thru the Federal coéperative bank, or otherwise, 
that shall at | time aggregate an amount exceeding 
60 percent of all its mortgage assets, 

The directors of the bank may require duly verified 
statements or evidence from the borrowing member 
that the mortgages so deposited are upon properties 
exceeding in value, by at least 30 percent, the amount 
of any such mortgage. Such mortgages shall, by the 
Federal coéperative bank, be transferred to a depository 
designated by the comptroller of the Treasury ; there to 
be and remain as collateral to any issue or debenture 
bonds made by the Federal coédperative bank. The 
bank may issue bonds to the extent of 80 percent of 
the collateral so deposited, and the proceéds of the 
sale of such bonds shall be turned over to the member 
associations depositing mortgages to secure loans from 
the banks. Every member using the proceeds of bond 
sales shall specifically guarantee the payment, principal 
and interest, of all bonds issued in its behalf, in addi- 
tion to such commission as the Federal codperative 
bank may charge for its services not to exceed one-half 
of 1 percent per annum upon any unpaid indebtedness. 
Bonds shall be issued in series, and for durations cov- 
ering any period up to forty years, and the borrowing 
member shall pay the bank each year a sum (in addition 
to interest and commission) sufficient in equal annual 
installments to retire all the bonds issued in its behalf 
at the expiration of the maximum period for which said 
bonds are issued. 

The rate of interest on bonds shall never exceed 5 
percent. 

A Federal cojperative bank shall be deemed an insti- 
tution to promote national thrift and home-building, 
and its capital stock or bonds issued by it shall be 
deemed instrumentalities of the United States Govern- 
ment and as such exempt from all taxes, Federal, State 
or municipal, 


George E. Evans, of Fairchance, said that the 
association ought to help the bill, which he ex- 
plained briefly as designed to permit building and 
loan associations to take their mortgages to the 
banks and negotiate them and in this manner use 
their capital over and over. 

D. C, Milloy, of Erie, also approved the move- 
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SS 
ment and urged those present to write their con- 
gressmen favoring it. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


At the opening of the Friday afternoon sesssion, 
after the members had lunched as the guests of 
the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, George N. Glass, of Pittsburgh, delivered 
an address on ‘‘Uniform Accounting.’’ He said 
his concern makes a monthly comparison of costs 
of doing business, and if any one item is excessive 
investigates to see if there was a reason justifying 
it. He gave the following as the cost per thousand 
feet of doing business based on the experience of 
a dozen firms: 


Survey of Merchandising Costs 


1917 1918 
Cost pe Cost per 

M ft. M ft. 

PeVOREING cccccccsvcseccccccess $ 2.334 $ 3.09 


Includes all wages of super- 
intendents, foremen, tally- 
men, sorters, laborers, 
watchmen and all other 
expenses pertaining to 
handling of lumber in and 
out of yard. 
Sa COPED cc cccccccccecccccccces 2.134 2.264 
Includes barn bosses’, 
teamsters’ and truck 
drivers’ wages, horse- 
shoeing, wagon repairs, 
feed bills and all other 
expenses pertaining to 
delivery of lumber, 
freights. 
See BOING occ cess cddcccccecsace 
Includes salaries and ex- 
penses of all kinds of all 
employees handling sales, 
also all commissions paid, 
and all advertising. 
Re OOREINE occs cecsvnwscnencece 138 .138 
Includes all collectors’ sala- 
ries and expenses, also all 
legal and agency expenses. 
5—Administrative and Executive 
Expenses ...........seee. 1.411 2.26 
Includes salaries of princi- 


746 1.05 
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pals of firms or officers of 
corporations, also all 
other office employees 
other than those han- 
dling, selling and collect- 


ing. 
6—Cash Discount...........+00++ .053 337 
Paid in excess of amount 
ceived. 
| OTT CC CTE TTT 265 295 


Annual amount of premium. 

Includes premiums of all 
kindsof insurance carried. 

8—Taxes and Licenses.......... 565 .307 

Annual amount. 

Includes personal property 
and Government taxes, 
also city license. 

OE Sic cc ineabnerennaee ehemes 

Annual amount. 

The actual rent paid is to be 
used. If under lease, then 
include whatever taxes, 
improvements or other 
assessments the lease re- 
quires you to pay. If your 
yard is owned,in fee sim- 
ple, then use the amount 
which the site would bring 
if rented to others for 
similar purposes. 

10% of assessed valuation is 
considered equitable. 

PP ARVGGRINGNE« o.oc000s0s008000%0 864 84 

Interest 12 months at 6% 
per annum. 

On capital stock to the ex- 
tent that it is paid up, 
plus surplus, if any. Cap- 
ital stock and surplus rep- 
resent investment and 
the sum of both is consid- 
ered as chargeable with 

6% per annum. 


531 56 
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11—Interest ........ edeccece enpees 

Paid in excess of amount 
received. 

12-—-Deprecisetiedt ..cceccscccccscc 


For12months, consisting of: 
(a) At 10% per annum on 

original costs of office 

furniture, sheds, stables, 

garages, planing mills and 

switching tracks......... .339 .396 
(b) At 20% per annum on 

original cost of horses, 

wagons, automobiles and 

all other equipment of 

every character used in 

CG Ws 6. oe cncsccvens .682 .689 
(c) At 24%% per annum of 

the value of the average 

stock of lumber etc. car- 


WE ecivicues edesdecsaevanes .144 .20 
19-—Bad DOG ssc cccccccccescccss 

Estimated at 4% of 1%..... 311 .252 
14—-Dreseing ..cccccccccccsccccces 


Cost of dressing and re- 
manufacturing any and 
all lumber handled dur- 
ing this period..... eutense .802 1.277 


15—Postage, Telephone,’ Tele- 
grams, Stationery and All 
Other Incidental Expenses. 441 -42 


nT ee $11.761 $14.38 


In explanation Mr. Glass said that some salaries 
had to be distributed among the selling, collecting 
and executive expenses. The above statement was 
based on the total lumber handled during the year. 
Mr. Glass attributed the increase in yarding ex- 
penses in 1918 over 1917 to inefficient labor and to 
high wages; the increased cost of cartage was due 
to the same thing; the increased cost of selling was 
due to increased salaries. Regarding discounts, Mr. 
Glass said that some people looked on them as a 
matter of profit, but as it is the practice in Pitts- 
burgh to give discounts for cash it was found that 
they had allowed more discounts than they had re- 
ceived. The insurance item varies with the stock 
sarried. Tax and licenses can not be controlled. 
Rent can vary considerably figured upon a per 
thousand basis owing to the varying amount of 


Secretary 


business done. He thought the ordinary dealer 
would be satisfied if 65 percent of the selling price 
was the cost of the lumber, 25 percent the over- 
head and 10 percent the profit; but when you cut a 
bill 15 percent you are not only sacrificing the profit 
but selling below cost. 

Before concluding Mr. Glass touched upon other 
matters of interest. He said the Pittsburgh Lum- 
bermen’s Club had decided to raise an advertising 
fund to increase the interest in home building and 
had obtained the coéperation of the builders’ supply 
dealers, real estate men, and the bankers. It will 
require $25,000 and these interests are about ready 
to raise the money. Pittsburgh can not help itself 
without helping the whole State. ‘‘When you help 
yourself you help others,’’ said Mr. Glass; ‘‘ when 
you hurt the other fellow you hurt yourself.’’? He 
approved the idea of J. E. Lloyd, of Philadelphia, 
that employers should urge the better element in 
their employ to use their influence in the meetings 
of the labor organizations. ‘‘The trouble now is,’’ 
he said, ‘‘that the good men do not attend and the 
hoodlums do.’’ 


The Lumber Truck in Practice 


After some discussion the convention authorized 
the board of directors to increase the dues to not 
more than $15 beginning Jan. 1, 1920, but refrained 
from instructing the board so to do. The place 
of the next convention was left to the board of di- 
rectors. It will probably be Pittsburgh. 

The convention concluded with a discussion of 
truck experiences. Walter E. Hatch, of Pittsburgh, 
presented the following experience of various Pitts- 
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burgh concerns in the matter of truck expense per 
day: 

TRUCK EXPENSE PER DAY 

7 1% ton 2-ton 3$%-ton  §-ton 
Hill Lumber Co...... $ 9.55 $..... $12.87 $15.66 


BH. M. Diebold Lumber 
CM cieucteausrauees eeete cuceed 20.CB  cccece 


Munn Lumber Co..,.. 
Means Lumber Co.... .... 
Carnegie Mill & Lum- 

DOP Cie cedassnscus 1 





BE.GO accuce 
SERPS SGT GO c cctce  seccce eeceas 21.50 

May Lumber Co. operates five trucks—one 1%-ton, 
one 2-ton, two 344-ton and one 6-ton—and the average 
cost of all is $14 a day. 


THE KEYSTONE LUMBER CO. RECORDS—1917 aNnpD 1918 


Average feet per trip............-:. 3,159 ft. 3,227 ft. 
Average distance per round trip 

CHE ec acteces cacdevatas ee 16.21 
Average number of trips per day....2%4 21/10 
Cost of average haul per M. ft...... $3.27 $3.66 


ESTIMATE OF AVERAGE COST PER DAY TO OPERATE TWO 
1%4- AND THREE %4-TON TRUCKS IN PITTSBURGH 
Peryear Per day 


dee tdudwewccednad ceawewua $1,350 $ 4.50 
ERNIE. 6 6 sc caccdeceaceceses coca 3.50 
Ce OM s dcadaddcddecenasewest 750 2.50 
WE diavescddcdedeudcsaud vétnesaee. aan 1.50 
DN hwecéuvdeceesoas couceeunees 300 1.00 
DEN uckecucececwcenaduadeeud 180 .60 
WOUND SiGusciecceedcaueuenecaauces 120 40 

BW vticnddcacnedvowaddases $4,200 $14.00 


W. H. Williams, of Pittsburgh, reported that his 
concern had built a garage costing $16,000 and 
that it was a good investment. He said that the 
life of a truck is three years and so his concern 
charges off 50 percent the first year for deprecia- 
tion, 25 percent the second year and third years. 
His concern is trying to separate the cost of truck 
deliveries from wagon deliveries to find out which 
gives the better service. It costs 8.8 cents a mile 
to operate a truck but it does not cost that much 
for a horse. While his company’s cost of handling 
lumber by truck was $4.77 a thousand in December, 
in January it hauled more by truck and reduced 
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this cost to $4.18 a thousand. Mr. Hatch said the 
company found little difference in the cost of haul- 
ing by horse or by truck on a per thousand basis. 
The teams delivered small quantities. A team has 
been known to cost $8 a day and to deliver only 
1,300 feet in small lots. 

Mark K. Anderson, of Beaver, said that he had 
found that the cost of operating one truck was 
about the same as the cost of operating three 
teams. 

Some minor matters were disposed of as the con- 
vention adjourned. George E. Evans, of Fair- 
chance, approved the graded tax law in effect in 
Pittsburgh and Seranton and asked the board of 
directors to petition that the act be extended to 
cover the entire State. The board was so in- 
structed. 

J. A. Elder, of Altoona, on behalf of the Al- 
toona dealers extended thanks to the Pittsburgh 
wholesalers for their hospitality. In closing the 
convention President J. P. D. Kennedy, of Beaver 
Falls, expressed gratification at the success of the 
meeting. 





THE announcement is officially made by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Glass that the fifth war bond 
issue will be styled the ‘‘ Victory Liberty Loan.’’ 
To ‘‘finish the job’’ and to ‘‘bring the victors 
home’’ are the main points of appeal that will be 
stressed during the campaign. The honor flag will 
bear a blue ‘‘V’’ on a white field surrounded by 
a red border, the ‘‘V’’ denoting both ‘‘fifth’’ and 
‘¢vietory.’’ 
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IOWA RETAILERS HOLD THEIR ANNUAL 


Central Association Handles a Variety of Subjects—Practical Business Well Illustrated—Government Cop. 
struction Plans, Good Roads and Advertising Discussed—Former Officers Hold Over 


DusuquE, Iowa, Feb. 17.—Interests broad 
enough to include such diverse subjects as good 
roads, the Non-partisan League, the Federal pro- 
gram of labor utilization and the experiences of a 
Canadian soldier in German prison camps as well 
as the technique of lumber handling had places on 
the program of the twenty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, held in Dubuque Feb. 13 and 14. Visits 
to the sash and door plants operated by the Farley 
& Loetscher Manufacturing Co., the Metz Manu- 
facturing Co. and Carr, Ryder & Adams Co. and a 
smoker at which those manufacturers acted as hosts 
also served to make the convention memorable. 

One important piece of business transacted by 
the convention at an early session was the chang- 
ing of the association name. Hereafter it will be 
known as the Central & Northeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. This was done as a rec 
ognition of the members drawn from the territory 
formerly covered by the Northeastern Iowa Asso- 
ciation. 

The feature of the convention, from a lumber re- 
tailing standpoint, was the address by John Dower, 
of Wadena, Minn. Mr. Dower owns a line of 
yards and has long been known as ‘‘Short-length 
Dower,’’ gaining this name by early experiments 
in salesmanship that proved to him that a man can 
sell anything he is determined to sell, provided only 
the article sold will really serve the purpose of the 
customer. 

An Advocate of the Practical 


At the beginning of the war, Mr. Dower said, he 
determined to do anything asked of him that would 
help in any way to win. Ags a result he found that 
he was being required to give up much of his time. 
But he kept his promise to himself. When the arm- 
istice was signed he decided that in order to get 
back on the business again he would devise some 
scheme a little unusual. The calendars for the 
new year came in about that time and with them an 
equal number of cards to be sent out to customers 
telling them that by presenting these cards they 
could receive their calendars. Since each card 
would require a stamp and an envelope Mr. Dower 
decided to add a multigraphed letter. In this 
letter he explained that the war had left all mer- 
chants somewhat in doubt as to the trend business 
would take and that consequently they did not 
know what stocks to buy. So he offered a little 





premium in the form of a bread cutting board to 
every person who would write him a letter telling 
him of any prospective building job. He thought 
possibly he might receive seventy-five replies, but 
really did receive 349. Many of these letters 
began ‘‘Dear Friend’’ and closed with wishes for 
a good year’s business. One letter in particular 
came from a girl 11 years of age who said her 
father was going to build a garage and gave the 
size. She added that her mama would like to have 
a bread-cutting board if Mr. Dower felt he could 
afford to give it for a building of that size! Mr. 
Dower replied that he would be very glad to give 
her mama a bread-cutting board and that he wished 
too; for girls of 11 soon 
grow to be young women who start hope chests, and 
he desired that the first article for her hope chest 
should come from the Dower Lumber Co. 


to give her one, 


Mr. Dower replied personally to all the letters 
and wrote as well to the prospects given him in 
the letters he had received. A large volume of 
business is developing as a direct result, and in ad- 
dition Mr. Dower feels that he has established 
friendly relations with a large number of people 
that will be worth much to him both personally and 
in a business way in the future. 

Mr. Dower mentioned as indicative of the change 
in business that one of his yards at the time he 
bought it some years ago represented an invest- 
ment in stock of $3,000, while at the present time 
the same yard represents an investment of $25,000 
and yet does ng greater volume of business. Under 
such circumstances it is necessary to get a larger 
margin of profit. It was this consideration that 
led him to try the methods which earned him the 
nickname of ‘‘Short-length Dower.’’ Some of his 
early competition was peculiar. One competitor, an 
honest man and rich in farm lands, continually 
made low prices. When he had finished his own 
invoicing one year Mr. Dower went over to see this 
competitor and asked him if he had finished his in- 
voicing. It developed that the competitor did not 





know the meaning of the word. When asked how 
he could tell whether he had made money or not 
he explained that he could always tell. When he 
sold a thousand feet of lumber for $2 more than it 
cost he knew he had made $2, and he put this sum 
down in a little book. When he sold a thousand 
shingles for 10 cents more than they cost he put 
down 10 cents. Mr. Dower asked him about his 
expenses, and he said he had none. He had to have 
a hired man on the farm, so he just had this man 
do the unloading. He carried no insurance, the 
ground in the yard wasn’t worth much and so on. 
He had no expenses. 
Business Acumen Well Demonstrated 


When he first started in business Mr. Dower 
found that everyone used an inferior grade of 
shingles made at local mills. There were so many 
of these mills that would sell to any person that no 
one could make a profit on the shingles. Mr. Dower 
bought a small order of them at $1.15 a thousand 
and marked them for retail at $1.40. Then he 
bought a million white pine shingles at 90 cents a 
thousand and marked them at $1.65. Customers 
would ask for the locally made shingle and Mr. 
Dower would make the sale. Then he would tell 
his customer that he had a much better shingle, one 
that would not warp or cap or split, and he would 
lead the way over to the other pile. As a result he 
sold the million shingles on which he made 75 cents 
a thousand of profit before he sold the half car of 
native shingles on which he was making but 25 
cents profit. 

Customers were accustomed to lumber in long 
lengths. They were also accustomed to shiplap 
eight inches wide. Mr. Dower got shiplap four 
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inches wide and in short lengths. He bought other 
lumber in short lengths because it was cheaper. 
Men would come in and say they did not want 
narrow shiplap, tho when pressed for a reason 
they had none except that they had always bought 
the wider boards. There happened to be a shed in 
the yard sided with 8-inch shiplap that had shrunk 
until a person could stick his hand thru the cracks. 
When this shed was pointed out to the customer 
and he was told that 4-inch could not possibly shrink 
apart as much as the wider boards he accepted the 
narrow stuff. He then objected to the short lengths 
and was shown a floor in the office made out of 
shorts so carefully Jaid that it was impossible to 
see the joints without close scrutiny. This sold the 
short lengths. 

The appearance of a yard is of immense impor- 
tance, for in the lumber business trifles count. 
Small sales may lead to larger, and trifling things 
make for or against big deals. It is bad to get into 
a rut and for that reason a man should take an in- 
ventory of himself as well as of his business. A 
certain line-yard concern administered along iden- 
tical lines in all its yards met the competition of 
two dealers in two different towns. In one town 
the line yard was doing practically all the business. 
In the other the competing concern did from 75 to 
90 percent of the business. In the first town the 
line yard’s competitor was in a rut; in the second 
he was not. The lumber business to bring a man 
success demands that he build on a sound founda- 


tion of honesty to the trade, to his competitors and 
to himself. In addition it demands an active mind 
and a vital interest in the trade, for these things 
keep the man out of mental ruts. 


Federal, State and Military Discussions 


Frank J. Pollay, special agent of the United 
States Department of Labor, addressed the con. 
vention on the construction program mapped out by 
the Government for itself rnd on the codperated 
effort the Government hopes to initiate in connec. 
tion with State and county organizations. This ad. 
dress has already been reported a number of times 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Pollay aroused 
the keenest interest with his message and his ad- 
dress was much discussed and commented on. after 
the meeting. 

Woodworth Clum, secretary of the Greater Towa 
Association, discussed the proposed program of 
good roads. This program is a live topic in Iowa 
at present. Mr. Clum also discussed briefly the 
attempts to introduce the Non-Partisan League 
into the State. He dealt very little with the league 
itself but branded its objects and its spirit as for- 
eign to the spirit and to the true interests of the 
State. 

James Ryan, from the United States collector’s 
office at Davenport, briefly discussed the new in- 
come tax bill that has recently been passed by 
Congress. 

One of the special features of the program was 
an address by Private Ivan Rossiter, of the Cana- 
dian Mounted Rifles, who was long a prisoner of 
war in Germany. Rossiter told a vivid tale of his 
experiences both in the battle line and in German 
prison camps. He was wounded before he was 
captured, and after he was captured a German 
surgeon operated on his hand, amputating a finger 
and removing a number of bones from his wrist, 
all without administering anaesthetics. 


Officers’ Views 


In his address at the opening of the convention 
President Louis A. Moore, of Mason City, laid 
emphasis on a fact that seems to be the keynote in 
all retail conventions—that in order to get the 
building business going on a sane basis and in order 
to educate the public in a wise and judicious spend- 
ing of its war savings retailers will have to make 
concerted efforts in judicious educational advertis- 
ing. In many ways, so President Moore said, the 
last year has been a hard one for lumbermen, But 
if they lacked in business they had the more time 
to devote to governmental work; and so well had 
they done this that no one hears of a lumberman 
slacker. 

Joseph Cowan, of Cedar Rapids, the secretary 
and treasurer, after reporting on the business done 
during the last year mentioned particularly the fact 
that progress has been made in inducing farmers’ 
coéperative yards to join the association. This is 
a real gain, for when these farmer yards join the 
association and send the managers to the conven- 
tions they almost always conduct the business there- 
after on a sound, ethical basis. 

W. B. Medes, répresenting the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, read a letter outlining the advertising 
campaign of this association and indicating ways 
in which local dealers could favor themselves by 
linking this publicity up with their own local ad- 
vertising. 

Officers Reélected 


At the business session held the first day of the 
convention the association officers were reélected. 
They are as follows: 


President—Louis A. Moore, Mason City. 
Vice president—H. H. Harrington, North English. 
Secretary-treasurer—Joseph Cowan, Cedar Falls. 


Adolph Pfund, secretary of the Northwestern as- 
sociation, was a visitor at the convention. He said: 


This has been an excellent convention. It has been 
well attended and the program has been interesting and 
of genuine worth. The retailers may well be proud 
of their district association and of this meeting. There 
is but one suggestion I should like to make if I could 
make it to the proper persons. Representatives of 
manufacturers, perhaps unintentionally, show a cer 
tain lack of codperation when they interest and enter- 
tain retailers and keep them away from the sessions of 
the convention. Perhaps they think that only in this 
way can they promote their own interests. But after 
all these conventions are retailers’ conventions, and if 
they are to be as successful the retailers must be at 
the meetings. I believe the interests of the whole- 
salers, in the long run, can not be promoted at the 
expense of the retailers. This is not a great matter, 
but it is one to which wholesalers could well give # 
little thought. 
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~ WISCONSIN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL A SUCCESS 


Association Considers a Mass of Problems—Questions of National Moment Presented by Authorities—In- 
surance Branch Shows Prosperity—Cultivation of Farmers’ Trade Urged 


M: Vis., Feb. 18.—A service flag indi- 
cating the service, eleven stars being of 
gold, wa over the president’s desk when 
the twenty al convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail *s Association opened here 
this afternoon Jent Otto HE. Lay, of Ke- 
waskum, in the ‘he attendance was large 
and it listened to dress of President Lay and 
the report of Secretary D. S. Montgomery, of Mil- 
waukee, with interest, The rest.of the program was 
devoted to a consideration of the menace of Bol- 
shevism by State Senator Roy P. Wilcox, of Eau 
Claire; Frank J. Pollay, of Waslangton, D. C., 
representing the Department of Labor, and former 
State Senator J. J. McGillivray, of Black River 
Falls. 

The President’s Address 

President Otto KE. Lay said that they took pride 
in the record of their members—eleven gold stars 
in the association’s service flag represent the su- 
preme sacrifice made by those brave men who 
fought to perpetuate the high ideals for which this 
Government has always stood. Many governmental 
restrictions had contributed to make the year any- 
thing but a successful one, but viewed from an as- 
sociation standpoint it will always be remembered 
ag a year of invaluable service rendered. 


What It Means to Know Costs 


The cost of doing business was a problem that 
should command members’ serious consideration, he 
said. No lumberman should assume to quote a 
price or estimate a bill until he knows the cost of 
the commodity he purposes to sell. Much price 
cutting may be attributed to lack of knowledge of 
costs and the dangers arising therefrom are far 
greater than the average retailer assumes. To sell 
merchandise without a knowledge of costs leads to 
selling goods without a profit and this is injurious 
not alone to the dealer, but to the manufacturer 
and consumer as well. It destroys reputation, 
creates strife and distrust. It deprives honest ef- 
fort of reward and above all opens the door to 
bankruptcy. 

Lack of knowledge of costs results in either un- 
derselling or overcharging and if perchance the 
two clash in the rendering of an estimate grounds 
are established for the reflection that the lumber- 
man is a profiteer. Lumbermen, however, are not 
a class of profiteers nor do they belong to a trust. 
He believed it high time, however, that by educa- 
tional work within the organization they should 
make impossible the reflection so often cast upon 
them, 

Learning How to Help the Farmer 


Explaining the holding of the association’s peace 
conference at Madison he said that fully 90 per- 
cent of the business of the average lumberman in 
asmaller town is with the farmer, and as the lum- 
berman’s success is dependent upon the farmer’s 
success they went to the College of Agriculture at 
Madison to learn. The result of the trip had been 
the enlightenment of the lumber dealer as to the 
needs of the farm. It has resulted in the college 
promoting wherever possible the sale of material 
thru the dealer, and objectionable mail order adver- 
tising has been replaced by advertising for the 
association. He hoped for the establishment of 
still closer relations and the appointment of a per- 
manent agricultural committee. 


Time to Row Business Boat Calmly 


We are gathered here today, he continued, to 
gather information as to what the future has in 
store for us. Business had not slumped when the 
War began, he said, only to a very slight degree and 
for a very short time. It merely changed from one 
channel to another. The same process in his judg- 
ment will follow in getting back to normal. The 
demand for the commodities not wanted in war 
time will revive again and eventually trade will 
flow in the old channels. 

How many times have you said to yourself and 
others, asked President Lay, that prices would 
‘ome down, without thinking of the effect upon 
your own business. A change in price would affect 
everything, and labor first. If suddenly prices were 
to drop to their pre-war level the inventory would 
Probably be cut in two, but the liabilities would 
Temain the same. Business waters are seeking their 
level and if we will but row calmly there will be no 
danger—this is no time to rock the boat of busi- 
ess, 

For Business as It Never Was 


President Lay said there were three things mem- 
rs could do to speed readjustment: First, see 
that their towns start up at once and push to com- 








pletion public undertakings halted by the war. 
Second, take action that will lead the State and 
county to begin the building of public highways. 
Third, promote the home building campaign. Let 
us take as our keynote, he said, business as it never 
was before. Let us forget the past and promote 
for the future. The pessimist is one who says that 
a thing can not be done. The optimist is one who 
says it can be done. The peptomist is one who says 
it ean be done and does it. Let us resolve to be 
peptomists. 

‘*TIn conclusion,’’ he said, ‘‘it seems fitting that 
a word should be said about our secretary. Never 
in our history were the duties of that office more 
exacting than during the last year, and the way 
they were fulfilled by Mr. Montgomery should be 
a matter of pride to all of us.’’ 

The Secretary’s Report 

Secretary Montgomery expressed pleasure in 
presenting his report for a year of such accomp- 
lishment in association work. The association had 
prospered financially and’ numerically—finances 
were in splendid shape and the association now had 
the largest membership in its history. Efficient 
services had been rendered thruout the year by the 
traffic, legal, and insurance departments—the latter 
of which had added compensation and automobile 
insurance departments. 

He reviewed the association’s part in the organi- 
zation of the War Service Commission and the 
good work done at Washington in preventing the 
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inclusion in the price fixing bill of the provisions 
compelling the use of the trade acceptance and 
abolishing retailers’ discounts, and in securing the 
modifications of building restrictions. 


Putting Savings Into Happiness Banks 


Wisconsin’s biggest problem, he said, was to get 
people to think once more of building and to take 
up the building program where it had been dropped 
two or three years ago. There was more money in 
savings banks than at, any other time in history, 
and lumbermen want to take it out of these savings 
banks and put it into a solid, substantial happi- 
ness bank—the home. The lumberman, he con- 
tinued, should be the leader in promoting the desire 
to have a comfortable and beautiful home to live 
in, and during the year must take a prominent part 
in the campaign for more and better homes. It is 
up to lumbermen to make the people want homes, 
because the home has in it power for the increase 
of human comfort and happiness and satisfaction 
not to be secured in any other thing that money 
can buy. 

The recent creation of the division of public 
works and building development was evidence of 
the Government’s good faith in restoring the build- 
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ing industry, which it had temporarily crushed. 
This department is sending trained economists to 
every part of the country to stimulate building, 
and aggressive publicity is urging that building be 
done. 

He expressed appreciation of the splendid ser- 
vice rendered by President Lay, to which in large 
measure had been due the successful year the asso- 
ciation had enjoyed. 

Treasurer George W. LaPoint reported the re- 
ceipts of the association during the year to have 
been $11,063.86 and the disbursements $7,451.21, 
leaving the present cash balance, with some invest- 
ments, $4,887.94. 


Social Unrest 


Senator Wilcox said that the attendance at the 
convention indicated that the live wires of Wiscon- 
sin were getting ready to carry their accustomed 
current. It proved that the period of reconstruc- 
tion has no terrors for them. The speaker devoted 
the remainder of his remarks to Bolshevism, saying 
that it is a menace existing in this country to an 
extent not known. It was made in Germany and 
imported to America thru Russia. No matter how 
one defines it, it is an intense expression of a desire 
for change. Said Senator Wilcox: 


Sometimes I think that the real trouble with Amer- 
icans is that there are not enough of them here—not 
enough of the kind to meet problems with courage and 
common sense. Bolshevism is merely radical social- 
ism breaking out in the revolution Marx predicted, 
when capitalism would break down and the workers 
possess the products of the world. The thing must be 
reckoned with. We must not dismiss it with a wave of 
the hand nor get the idea it will cure itself with the 
mere lapse of time. 

People are not much interested in speeding up busi- 
ness in order to give you or me a new motor car or a 
new country house, but only that they may rise to 
higher levels of living. We have seen in Burope how 
short is the transition from social unrest to social 
anarchy. What shall we do? We have just made the 
world safe for democracy—now we are called on to 
make democracy safe here. The Government of the 
United States now needs our services as it did in war- 
time. It has just as much right to lay its hand on your 
shoulder or mine and bid us to serve it here as it had 
to send the soldier over there. 

Democracy presupposes the active interest and serv- 
ice of every citizen. A democracy is now the most 
efficient government in the world. It is the right of 
the ordinary, everyday man to make his own mistakes. 
It is not perfect—but we make our own mistakes, we 
do not have someone above us to make them for us. 
This Government will never be a success until the 
thinking men become a part of it, when we do not find 
fault with what the other fellow is doing, but get out 
and help to do things ourselves. The reconstruction 
that is needed is a reconstruction of the relations of 
the individual to the Government. If we can keep as 
deeply interested in the Government after the war as 
we were during the war it will be a great feat in re- 
construction. The Government needs to be served 
every day as we served during the war. Business men 
rallied to its support when it was in danger; if we 
pursue that idea it will almost be worth all the war 
cost. We must make the country so safe for democracy 
that we will never have another quiver of fear. The 
thing to reconstruct business is to conduct business 
according to the principle nineteen hundred years old 

—that men are brothers. We must apply the ethics 
of the Christian religion to ordinary affairs. 


Mr. Pollay made a typical Pollay speech and in 
speaking of ‘‘the hideous specter of unrest’? now 
in the country said that the people of Wisconsin 
ought to thank God that they are better off than 
New York, Boston, St. Louis and other cities. He 
said conditions are bad, but they will be all right in 
two or three months. There is no economie trouble 
in the country now—it is ‘‘merely the backwash 
from the hell they have been having in Europe.’’ 

Speaking for the Government, Mr. Pollay said the 
publie had no idea how closely it was coéperating 
with labor or of the number of strikes it had settled. 
He promised the audience that those who were 
‘¢ag’in the Government’’ would be deported, and 
said that 8,000 already had been deported and 8,- 
000 more were ‘fon the books.’’ He also said that 
the Government had a list of the business men who 
had made profits of 200 or 300 percent during the 
war and was going to ‘‘get’’ them next year. 

The speaker referred to the research bureau of 
the building and construction department of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor and urged 
those present to write there for information. ‘‘ You 
don’t have to get it from the papers,’’ he said. 
There is nothing radically wrong with the 
country from a financial standpoint. The banks 
have assets of twenty billion dollars, but he said 
there was such a thing as the slacker dollar as well 
as the slacker in war. 

Referring to prices, Mr. Pollay said that the mer- 
chant doesn’t know what the price of materials is 
going to be. Our best men do not advise that there 
will be any serious change in prices in from three 
to six months or that labor is going to be much less. 
The speaker’s remedy for the condition of the 
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country appeared to be the usé of public money 
for public works in order to provide employment. 
He said there is three billion dollars of such de- 
ferred public work and urged those present to see 
that work on bridges, schoolhouses, ete. is started. 
He said, speaking for the Government, ‘‘ We don’t 
dare let the boys out of the camps,’’ but that they 
now will be kept there employed at light work and 
their salaries paid to them and the allotments to 
their wives until the men get jobs. He told the 
audience that the Government had the power to 
fix prices and increase taxes and that it would do so 
if necessary. 

In closing Mr. Pollay said he wished to leave an 
optimistic feeling with his audience. The country 
is solvent and Europe bankrupt. Things are going 
to be all right in six months. 

Former Senator McGillivray said that lumber- 
men had been looking on the dark side of this 
question. They haven’t sold much lumber, but the 
thing to do now is to get together and induce some 
of these people to build. Pesonally speaking, he 
said he was going to stand by the Government to 
the last ditch. Referring to the 70,000 men in 
Government prisons he said he, too, wanted them 
released—and shipped to Europe at the Govern- 
ment expense, on cement ships so if the ship sank 
they wouldn’t float around and poison the fish. 

‘‘T am going home and preach building,’’ the 
speaker said. ‘‘I am in the building business, so 
why shouldn’t 1? I’ll try to get the people to in- 
vest their money.’’ In closing he defined democ- 
racy as merely the ten commandments put into 
practice. This concluded the afternoon session. 


INSURANCE COMPANY MEETS 


The stockholders and policyholders of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company of Wis- 
consin met immediately thereafter in twenty-second 
annual session with President W. 0. Hoffman, of 
Fort Atkinson, in the chair. In his brief prelimi- 
nary remarks he called the attention of the dealers 
to the compensation and automobile insurance fea- 
tures added during the year by the company. 

F. D. Abell, of Waukesha, presented the report 
of the auditing committee. It showed cash on 
hand Jan. 1, 1918, of $61,446.45, receipts during 
the year of $41,173.51, disbursements during the 
year of $26,965.82 and a balance Jan. 1, 1919, of 
$75,654.14. The company’s total assets are $79,- 
360.26 and liabilities $15,953.25, the chief item of 
latter being unearned premium reserve of $14,- 
737.25. During the year the ratio of losses to pre- 
miums was 6 7-10 percent, the ratio of expenses to 
premiums 19 6-10 percent, increase in surplus $14,- 
397.41 and the increase in assets $16,119.78. The 
present surplus is $63,407.01. 

Secretary Montgomery also presented a brief re- 
port, saying that the company had been highly 
complimented on its condition by the insurance ex- 
aminer. A motion was adopted permitting the 
board of directors to instruct the secretary to per- 
form some of the duties of the treasurer in order 
to expedite the business of the company. 

President Hoffman appointed a nominating com- 
mittee consisting of Frank Bodden, of Horicon; C. 
Henningson, of Oakfield, and H. E. Boldt, of She- 
boygan Falls, and, on recommendation of this 
committee, President Hoffman was reeélected for 
the ensuing year and the following directors were 
reélected for three years: HH. E. Beckwith, of 
Chetek, and H. L. Meyer, of Hilbert. 

Regret was expressed at the absence of Treasurer 
C. W. Allen, of Berlin, because of the illness of Mr. 
Allen, and M. H. Hand, because of the illness of 
Mrs. Hand. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 19.—The Wednesday 
morning session was opened, as was that of yes- 
terday afternoon, with community singing led by 
Frederick Carberry, of Milwaukee. The attendance 
was large and the audience responsive and inter- 
ested. The first speaker of the morning was Dr. 
Wilson Compton, of Chicago, TI1., secretary-manager 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, his 
topic being ‘‘Can the Retail Dealer Now Expect a 
Large Expansion of Business?’’ Dr. Compton 
said that as far back as the memory of man 
reaches business prosperity, built upon a founda- 
tion of equality of opportunity and democracy in 
society and in government, had been the birth- 
right of Americans. Prosperity in industry de- 
mands efficiency, he said, and you have no right 
staying in business unless you contribute to the 
prosperity of your industry. 

Years ago efficiency in merchandising lumber 
was not necessary. Altho as competition has in- 
creased the greater part of the retail lumber in- 
dustry has elung to old methods, groups of deal- 
ers had made repeated efforts to withstand the 
growing forces of competition by the establish- 
ment of State and regional associations. He re- 
viewed the purposes and activities of the earlier 
associations, the main efforts of which were di- 
rected to securing prosperity thru agreement, It 


took twenty years of almost unrewarded effort 
and the almost unmistakable signs of vanishing 
markets to convince the Iumber industry that the 
economic market could not be retained by volun- 
tary agreement, that the successful merchant sells 
what the consumer wants to buy and not what the 
dealer wants to sell, that the accepted business 
today requires increased efficiency, and that you 
can not get something for nothing. 

Your ability to sell lumber, he said, is the 
measure of your ability to buy lumber and there- 
fore the manufacturer has a distinct interest in 
the retailer’s business and has undertaken activi- 
ties in coédperation with the retailer of lumber 
which he hoped would insure to lumber its right- 
ful place in the nation’s markets. 


Getting Permission to Use ‘‘Wood Where Best ’’ 


In speaking of the National association’s work 
in combating unreasonable building ordinances 
he said that the dealer could not sell lumber if 
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the customer could not use wood, and if the deal- 
er can not sell lumber neither can the manufactur- 
er. He told of the investigations of his associa- 
tion’s engineering department to maintain higher 
standards of wood construction and to establish 
building codes fair to wood on its merits, and of- 
fered the services of the association’s building 
code experts in opposing unreasonable building 
restrictions. 

But it is not enough that the builder be per- 
mitted to use wood, he continued—there must be 
created a desire to own a home, and industries 
interested in construction are now participating 
in a great national ‘‘Own a Home’’ campaign. We 
want many of these homes built of wood, he said, 
and prospective home owners must be interested. 
If we advertise homes we must be prepared to sell 
what we advertise. 


Nobody Is Interested in Boards 


He then said that the function of the retail 
service bureau is to promote the most efficient 
merchandising methods known to the retail busi- 
ness and that it has already regenerated the 
thought and selling methods of many groups of re- 
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tail dealers. Some day the manufacturer and 
distributer will get into the same harness, he 
continued, to handle the problem of general ad- 
vertising and home building and when that time 
comes the prosperous future of the lumber bus- 
iness will have been assured. 

The response of the Wisconsin association to 
the offer of coéperation shows a growth in mutual 
confidence. We want to know whether it is not 
possible to secure a common policy touching the 
protection and expansion of the markets for lum- 
ber, he said, and to that end the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association will hold a great 
Lumber Trade Extension Congress at Chicago in 
April, at which manufacturers and distributers 
and the best advertising experts of the country 
will discuss methods of developing lumber mar- 
kets, and in which contractors, engineers and 
architects will be invited to participate so that 





lumber may come into its own. Coérdination and 
efficiency in the industry, he asserted, are the price 
of prosperity. 

He was confident that the efforts of lumber as- 
sociations had been turned in the right path, 
along which lies a great public service and great- 
er individual prosperity. You can earn prosperity 
for yourself, he remarked, only by making your 
services to your customers more systematic, intel- 
ligent and efficient. All sizes and kinds and con- 
ditions of retail lumber yards are represented 
in your association, he said, and all are 
bound to it by a common interest in the protee- 
tion of regular and recognized channels of trade, 
the maintenance of fair conditions of competition, 
and the establishment of more efficient mer- 
chandising methods. Your association deserves 
your uncompromising and generous support. 

Enforcement of unregulated competition has al- 
ready frequently resulted in the almost complete 
destruction of competition in some industries, 
and now lawmakers are hunting for a way to undo 
the results of earlier legislation. Fortunately a 
new attitude toward industry has come. It is 
now considered that prosperity is dependent upon 
your willingness to share with your neighbor a 
greater prosperity which will then be for you 
both. 

Henry A. Moehlenpah, of Clinton, president of 
thé Bankers’ Joint Stock Land Bank of Wisconsin 
and Democratic candidate for governor of Wiscon- 
sin last year, addressed the convention. He said 
there are thousands of acres of unimproved land 
lying at the door of the markets. We need not 
fear Bolshevism but we must take care of the prob- 
lem of thousands of immigrants in the cities. We 
need a constructive policy to take care of these 
problems and to carry the man over the first five 
years on the new farm. Mr. Moehlenpah urged 
that, the State farm loan bank be authorized to 
lend money to the land holding companies as a 
remedy. 


Railroad Ownership Discussed 


Tillman A. Bruett, president of the T. A. Bruett 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, spoke on ‘‘ What Shall We 
Do With the Railroads?’’ He strongly advocated 
Government ownership, expressing the belief that it 
would not be possible under private ownership to 
effect the consolidation of all roads into one great 
system, which he regards as essential to the most 
economical and efficient operation of the country’s 
transportation facilities. In concluding his ad- 
dress he said: 

I believe that I voice the sentiment of the American 
business man, manufacturer, farmer and laborer when I 
say that what we want is service, and that we are will- 
ing to pay for it, and are willing that a fair profit 
should be assured those engaged in giving such service, 
but we don’t want to be hampered with unnecessary 
delays, transfers and stock gambling. Neither do we 
like to take it for granted that our Government is so 
corrupt and unwise that it can not run the railroads 
better than they have ever before been run, at least 
for the people. It is up to you business men to insist 
that there be time enough allowed to thrash out this 
question thoroly. It is not so important whether we 
have private or Government ownership as what shall 
be the foundation. Shall we have unrestrained, unlim- 
ited trunk line service everywhere, or shall we drop 
back into the old rut? 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 19.—The convention held 
a 38-hour session this afternoon devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the retail lumber dealer’s opportunity 
to serve himself, his community, his country, and 
the world by coéperating in the development of ag- 
riculture and the increase of agricultural education. 
Tneidentally it was pointed out to him by authori- 
ties on their subjects that drain tile, commercial 
fertilizers and other necessities of the progressive 
farmer are as properly a part of his stock as the 
material for the barn or silo, and the retail lumber- 
man was advised to get into touch with the agri- 
eultural movement that he may serve the community 
in this regard. 


At the opening of the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion, W. S. Heddles, of Madison, the lumberman 
chairman of the State Council of Defense, thanked 
the members for the prompt response of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association to the 
orders suspending building construction, conveying 
the thanks of both the State Council of Defense 
and the State Non-War Construction Board, for 
the lumbermen by their prompt coéperation assisted 
greatly in enabling Wisconsin to double its labor 
quota. He also complimented the organization for 
giving more than its portion for the relief of the 
Minnesota fire sufferers. Wisconsin’s quota was 
$50,000. but nearly $100,000 was raised, for the 
money kept coming after it had been announced 
that the quota was completed. 

Ralph E. Wagers, of Grand Rapids, ably pre- 
sented the new opportunity of the retail lumberman 
in an address entitled, ‘‘ Plowing Deeper for Larger 
Profits.’? [Mr. Wagers’ address appears on the 
front page and page 46A of this issue,—Ep1ror. | 
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‘‘What Happens When the County Agent 
Comes?’’ was answered by K. L. Hatch, of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Madison. He said that 
Wisconsin sent 50,000 men from its 200,000 farms 
into the service, yet at the same time showed an 
increase of 60 percent in the production of bread- 
stuffs, 20 percent in pork products, 30 percent in 
sugar and 12 percent in poultry, because the agri- 
cultural resources of the State were organized. He 
did not claim that the county agents produced this 
increase, but they were the means of reaching the 
farmer with the idea of his responsibility to the 
jovernment. 

The county agent idea came to this country in 
1906 from Canada, which had obtained it from 
Ireland, Denmark, Belgium, Italy and the Central 
Empires. We had observed for some time that ag- 
ricultural production was not keeping pace with the 
increase in population and we realized that, unless 
something was done to increase the productivity of 
lands already under cultivation, the prediction of 
J. J. Hill, who knew nothing of the approaching 
war, that before 1920 the lines of production and 
consumption would cross, would come true. Then 
came the war, and the whole world looked to us 
for food supplies. 

Discussing the growth of the county agent move- 
ment, Mr. Hatch said there are now 1,200 of the 
3,000 counties in the United States that have county 
agents. A lumberman, A. W. Brown, of Rhine- 
lander, was instrumental in securing the first in 
Wisconsin, in Oneida County. Lumbermen under- 
stand that after the first crop, the timber, is taken 
off the future of a lumber region depends on the 
development of its lands. When this agent was se- 
cured, less than 3 percent of the land of Oneida 
County was in farms. Today it is the banner po- 
tato county of the United States, and last year 
shipped out $14,000 worth of registered seed po- 
tatoes. 

The county agent is sometimes erroneously called 
the ‘‘farm adviser.’’ He is not there to teach the 
farmer how to farm. He is instead a sort of a mid- 
dleman between those producing agricultural in- 
formation, the agricultural college, and the con- 
sumer of that information—the farmer. He stands 
in the same relation to the farmer as the consulting 
engineer to the builder, except that you pay the 
engineer a fee while the agent is furnished at the 
public expense. 

Mr. Hatch complimented the Wisconsin Bankers’ 
Association, which for many years has contributed 
to upbuild the State’s fundamental industry, and 
the Wisconsin Millers’ Association, which helped 
in no small degree in the enormous increase of 
Wisconsin’s breadstuffs production from 10,000,000 
bushels to 16,000,000 bushels. He also compli- 
mented the Northern Hardwood & Hemlock asso- 
ciation and the American Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers’ Association for teaching their customers 
how to get the best results and greatest satisfac- 
tion out of their products. 

The speaker declared that when commercial forces 
get back of an educational movement with the idea 
of service, wonders may be accomplished. He 
spoke of what had been done to educate the farmer 
to the use of the silo and said that since the war 
broke out, in spite of restrictions and labor and 
transportation difficulties, over 10,000 silos have 
been built in Wisconsin, estimating the present 
number to be 68,000. Mr. Hatch expressed gratifi- 
‘ation that the lumbermen were to join the agricul 
tural-educational movement, and predicted difficul- 
ties and discouragements in getting the assistance 
of all the members, but ultimate success. 


Getting the Most Out of the Soil 


The subject of W. W. Weir, Madison, of the 
College of Agriculture, was ‘‘ Fertilizing the Re- 
tail Lumberman’s Bank Account.’’ He showed by 
stereopticon the difference between the crops real- 
ized on lands treated with commercial fertilizer and 
those not so treated. Mr. Weir said: 


We are living in an age when we know that things 
are moving and moving fast. It is an age calling forth 
new and constructive ideas, It is an age calling for 
more extended coéperation on every hand. The war 
was won as a result of the concentration and co 
operation of the Allied forces. In the coming years of 
reconstruction and new order of things, concentration 
and codperation will be the great moving forces. 

Agricultural advancement must catch up and keep 
pace with that of society and with that of business. 
Crop production and soil improvement especially must 
not lag but assume impetus. Why? Because the 
greatest needs of the human race—-food and clothing— 
depend entirely upon the soil. 

Every nation is deeply interested in the soil and its 
crops. Shall we grow more wheat to meet the demands 
of our increasing population or shall we import it? 
Shall we meet the demand for more cotton or shall it 
be grown elsewhere? Are our working people to have 
meat on their tables in the years to come or will the 
price of meat be beyond their means? ‘These ques 
tions can be answered only by the soil. 

Here are some facts that ought to start every one 
of us to thinking. During the 30-year period between 
1879 and 1909 the increase in corn production was 45.5 
percent and in wheat production 48.7 percent; while 
the increase in population for the same period was 
83,4 percent, The production of corn and wheat did 


not keep pace with the increase in population. During 
this period the exportation of wheat declined. 

The thirteenth Government census (1910) showed an 
absolute decrease in corn and meat production since 
the twelfth census while the population increased over 
20,000,000, and this in a comparatively new country! 

The United States produces 71.5 percent of the 
world’s corn crop and consumes 70 percent; it pro- 
duces 18 percent of the world’s wheat crop and con- 
sumes 15 percent ; it produces 27 percent of the world’s 
oats crop and consumes 26 percent ; and it produces 6.5 
percent of the world’s potato crop and consumes 7 per- 
cent. Thus there is the possibility of only a small 
exportation of these food crops. If the productive 
capacity of this country is not increased, exportation 
of any food crop must necessarily cease, and the prob- 
lem of feeding our people will become the more serious. 
Shall it be importation of food or shall it be home pro 
duction? It is to be noted that there is already a 
small importation of potatoes. 

The United States is far from being the leading na 





Do you receive the Farm Bulletins 
from your own Agricultural College? 
If not, why? 





tion in yields per acre, as is shown by the following 
average yields: 


Average yields an acre (bushels)— 

United Wis- 
Crops KLugland Germany States consin 
Wheat ...... @@ 28.4 13.9 18.5 
CANOE 66k oes 44.7 49.3 29.8 33.2 
Seen 26.7 24.6 15.8 17.3 
Potatoes .... 280.0 224.0 96.0 102.0 


These facts place a responsibility upon every Amer 
ican farmer. The crop production problem is a na 
tional one. The farming of virgin soils is now prac 
tically a thing of the past and soil depletion can not 
long continue. 

What is the reason for the higher crop yields in Euro 
pean farming? ‘Theirs is an agriculture older than 
ours. Let us consider the answers of the agricultural 
leaders of some of the old countries in reply to the 
question as to why their average yields per acre of 
wheat and other cereal crops have almost doubled in 
the last 80 or 100 years. 

From England: “The factor at work in the increase 
have been * * * better cultivation and tillage. 
* * * The great factor has been the introduction 
of fertilizers and purchased feeding stuffs.” 

Krom Germany: “In general I assume that of the 
100 percent increase in the yield may be attributed to 
artificial fertilizers 50 percent; to better tillage of the 
soil, 25 percent; to the use of better seed, 15 percent ; 
to better crop rotation, 10 percent.” 

From France: “ * * * We submit in the fol 
lowing table the relative importance of the different 
factors (increase in production taken as 100) : 

(Extensive Agriculture) 

Kiffect of fertilizers, 70 percent. 

effect of preparation of land, 15 to 20 percent. 

= of seed and improved varieties, 5 to 10 per 
cent. 

It is to be observed that from 85 to 90 percent of 
the 100 percent increase in their crop yields has been 
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the result of better soil management. Here is a lesson 
from Europe for us! 

Shall we wait yet a while defore considering seri- 
ously the better management of our soils? Have we 
not already enough acres of abandoned agricultural 
lands in this country and exhausted soils in our own 
State? The United States does not stand first in 
yields an acre but it does excel all other nations in 
rapidity of soil exhaustion. 

The time for us, nationally and individually, to 
adopt methods to maintain productiveness and to im- 
prove our soils is while we are prosperous. This task 
challenges every tiller of the soil, every farm boy and 
girl, the dwellers in cities, every agricultural organiza- 
tion and all other forces which strive for betterment 
thru human endeavor, Your organization—-the retail 


lumbermen’s association—is in a _ splendid position 
to get behind this movement in soil improvemen* 
since it deals directly with farmers. 

How can we accomplish the most in our efforts? 
Thru coédperation between the College of Agriculture 
and the farmer; coéperation between the College of 
Agriculture and the retail lumbermen; and codpera- 
tion between the retail lumbermen and the farmers. 
Coéperation is the method, but what is the power? 
We want the greatest force that we can swing into 
action, because the job is a big one. No greater force 
can man set into motion than the power of the intel- 
lect, and this is accomplished thru education. Then 
let it be education. 

Educate the farmer to the use of lime in improving 
acid soils and he will soon build bigger and better 
barns; and in the development of fhings he will be 
forced to increase acreage by tilling his wet lands and 
he will build bridges in the construction of better roads. 
Educate the farmer to the use of phosphate fertilizers 
and his bank account will enable him to build a more 
substantial home. The prosperity of the farmer is 
truly an index to the prosperity of the country at 
large. 

Your organization has been and is considering the 
handling of agricultural lime and commercial fertilizers 
to help and to encourage the farmer in his soil im- 
provement. This is a splendid move. Permit me to 
say that since this movement is a comparatively new 
one on your part it is important not to plunge blindly 
into the venture. Local soil conditions should be 
known by every interested retail lumber dealer. This 
is an educational campaign. It should be remembered, 
too, that the farmers in general are as yet an unor- 
ganized body and some will continue to order direct 
for some time. And why not? In time the farmer will 
realize the convenience of ordering thru his retail lum- 
ber dealer. Further, the lumber dealer should handle 
the cheapest and the best agricultural lime and special 
fertilizers. 

All this calls for effort on the part of the retail 
lumber dealer. He must know the value of lime in 
local soil improvement. He must know which fertil- 
izers are best for local soil and crop needs. He must 
get beyond argument and get firmly grounded in the 
conviction that liming is beneficial and profitable and 
that the use of proper fertilizers is absolutely neces- 
sary in soil improvement. Definite knowledge estab- 
lishes conviction. Conviction is a mighty force, and 
this force is bound to set any man to thinking. 

The following illustrations (pictures) representing 
some of the efforts of the soils department of the 
College of Agriculture are helpful in aiding us to brush 
aside any doubt as to the value of agricultural lime 
and commercial fertilizers in soil improvement. 

1. Sands which are considered of little agricultural 
value may be made to produce excellent crops of corn, 
clover, potatoes and soy beans when properly fertil- 
ized. At Sparta, Wis., the yield of corn has been as 
high as 75 bushels an acre on what was considered at 
one time the poorest soil in Wisconsin. And this was 
done with profit. 

2. Many soils of Wisconsin are acid. At least 70 
percent of the failures in growing alfalfa is due to acid 
soils. One man.at Sharon increased his yield of clover 
hay 63 percent by applying two tons of pulverized 
limestone an acre. His soil was acid. 

3. Many soils derived from limestone and underlaid 
by limestone are so acid that alfalfa can not be grown 
without liming. The lime must be in the top soil. 

4. Experience and field tests have clearly demon 
strated that potash and phosphate fertilizers espe 
clally are second in importance to thoro drainage in 
determining successful crop production on peat and 
muck soils. On a peat marsh at Palmyra corn pro 
duced at the rate of only one-third of a ton of silage 
when not fertilized, but when properly fertilized from 
fourteen to fifteen tons of silage were secured an acre 
at a cost of from $2 to $5 an acre. A marsh at Water- 
town failed to grow corn, but with potash costing $4 
an acre thirteen tons of silage were produced on every 
acre, 

5. At Evansville on marsh land locally considered of 
less value than a dollar an acre a mixture of potash 
and phosphate produced 15% tons of silage corn an 
acre. Only three tons were produced when the soil 
was unfertilized. 

6. On a Jong-cropped silt loam in Iowa County the 
application of about 125 pounds of a fertilizer applied 
in the drill for corn resulted in an 81 percent increase 
in silage corn. Here was a case in which about $1.75 
gained seven tons of silage. 

7. On another long-cropped silt loam an application 
of about 300 pounds of acid phosphate an acre, cost- 
ing about $3.75, increased the oats yield 25 percent, 
or seventeen bushels an acre. The clover and corn 
crops following will also be benefited. 

These are only a few illustrations showing what 
can and should be done in increasing soil fertility. We 
as well as the farmer need to learn of these things. 
We need to stand back of this movement for better 
farming, so that our present-day farmers and those of 
the future may gain a living and at the same time con 
serve the great fundamental asset of our country—the 
soil. 


How Associations May Aid Farm Development 


Burton M. Smith, of North Lake, chairman 
of the agricultural committee of the Wisconsin 
Bankers’ Association, discussed ‘‘An Agricultural 
Committee ’s Value to an Association,’’ incidentally 
relating how his organization had sent out 300,000 
silo bulletins and the lumbermen of the State had 
sent over 30,000. In his address Mr. Smith said 
that Wisconsin was proud of her agricul- 
tural development and that in earning a rep- 
utation for her products the Agricultural 
College of the University of Wisconsin had played 
a large part in codperating with all organizations 
whose energies have been directed to better 
methods and better things in rural life, As a 
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practical demonstration of the results that may 
be accomplished by associations in assisting the 
development of the farm community he called 
attention to some of the activities of the agricul- 
tural committee of the Bankers’ Association dur- 
ing the last ten years. 

Since April, 1913, Wisconsin bankers have pub- 
lished and distributed 2,000,000 Bankers’ Farm 
Bulletins, written by members of the faculty of 
the Agricultural College, in order to bring before 
their farmer patrons the latest ideas and methods 
pertaining to agricultural and rural life. The 
association had donated prizes for the corn and 
grain and stock judging contests to awaken the 
interest of boys and girls in pure bred corn and 
grains. A total of 1,357 junior farmer clubs had 
been organized, 23,114 reporting members showing 
an average net profit of $19.71 after paying 10c 
an hour for labor. 

The association, in codperation with the Agri- 
cultural College, had run special trains thru dif- 
ferent sections of the State, fitted with exhibits 
of various kinds. Moving pictures on agricultural 
subjects had been shown and lectures given. These 
various special trains had been highly successful 
in every case. 

At banker-farmer meetings held at the Agri- 
cultural College at Madison in 1915 and 1917 
bankers and farmers spent two days thoroly dis- 
cussing problems of interest to farmers, 800 bank- 
ers and farmers being present at the 1917 meeting. 
As a result of an association wheat growing 
campaign 461 farmers were appointed official 
growers of pedigree winter wheat, being guar- 
anteed a good price, and had increased the area 
sown by 1500 acres. Thru the codperation of the 
University 25,000 acres were sown as a result of 
the combined efforts. The acreage of sugar beets 
and rye had also been increased, the production 
of the former by about 30 percent. The commit- 
tee had codperated in the purchase, for the pig 
and ealf clubs, of stock from recognized breeders 
and had thus interested many boys in the raising 
of better stock. 

To bring about better accounting methods on 
the farm and put farm management on a business 
basis, farm management clubs had been organized 
and all over the State groups of farmers are meet- 
ing monthly in banks to discuss their problems 
and receive personal aid and instruction. 

The association’s January farm bulletin as- 
sisted in giving publicity to the campaign to 
replace the serub sire by pure bred sires. A 
banker had been appointed in each of the seventy 
one counties of the State to codperate with the 
committee in making its activities more effective. 
The committee is now working on a feasible plan 
for putting into effect the scheme for a central 
farm exchange to assist in the distribution, pur 
chase and sale of farm products, livestock ete. 

In conelusion he said: ‘‘The banker-farmer 
movement is here to stay. With the tremendous 
problems of food and finance that are demanding 
more and more attention the banking fraternity 
must prove their patriotism by contributing their 
utmost towards this solution.’’ 

Frank Bodden, of Horicon, asked how a county 
agent might be obtained, and Mr. Hatch explained 
that the county board may secure one by appropri- 
ating not less than $1,000 a year for two years, the 
State automatically furnishing another $1,000. 
This is often insufficient but the Smith-Lever Fed- 
eral act supplies agricultural colleges with certain 
funds that they may employ in furthering exten- 
sion work. he ordinary county appropriates from 
$1,000 to $1,800 a year, 

In some supplemental remarks Mr, Smith said he 
didn’t know any better people for a banker to work 
with than lumbermen. On motion the president 
was instructed to appoint an agricultural commit- 
tee. President Lay announced that the chairman 
of this committee would be Mr. Wagers, who de- 
serves the credit of starting the work in the asso- 
ciation. 

The session closed most effectively and dramat- 
ically when Elmer C, Hole, of Chicago, publisher of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, spoke of the Wisconsin 
lumbermen and Wisconsin lumbermen’s boys in the 
service. He said the Wisconsin retail lumbermen 
had a right to feel proud of the 264 stars in their 
flag and that the whole lumber industry may well 
feel proud of the part it played in the great con- 
flict just ended. The forestry regiment contained 
many Wisconsin men and one of its most distin- 
guished officers was from this State. 

‘*Many of us,’’ said Mr. Hole, ‘‘find that the 
boy of 18, 19 or 20 years has come back a man, and 
that makes him the companion of his father— 
makes the father want to do more for the boy, and 
the boy more for his dad, and his community, and 
his country.’’ 

Mr. Hole then called on those with sons who had 
been in the service to stand up and tell where they 
served. Several of the members responded, and the 
occasion was one of moving patriotism. At the 
close all stood with bowed heads in honor of the 
sons of lumbermen who gave up their lives in 


a 


France. The convention adjourned for the day, 
after President Lay had announced the following 
committees : 

Resolutions—Frank Bodden, Horicon ; George Booth, 
Marshfield; F. C. Cole, Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Audit—Irvin Ehlert, Milwaukee ; Burt Roedl, Beaver 
Dam. 


Nominations—-Charles FE. 


3abcock, Necedah ; Chester 
Miller, Antigo, J. 


B. Weisser, Osceola. 
THE CLOSING SESSION 


The closing session Thursday morning of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association’s con- 
vention after the usual community singing intro- 
duced the attorney of the association, James T. 
Drought, of Milwaukee, who conducted a legal 
question box and diseussed legislation pending 
before the Wisconsin legislature. He advised the 
lumbermen to watch bills having to do with tax- 
ation, with welfare and compensation and with 
the marketing commission. 

Horace M. Halsey, of Milwaukee, of Battery 
B, 120th Field Artillery, 32nd Division, who was 
gassed and wounded at Chateau Thierry in July, 
addressed the convention and entertained and 
enthused it with some of the experiences of his 
division and battery. 

George C. Robson, of Merrill, Wis., president of 
the Northern Salesmanship Congress, read a 
paper on ‘‘Creating the Market.’’—[This address 
appears on page 46,—EbprTor. } 

A representative of the Illinois Drain Tile Man- 
ufacturers’ Association said that his organiza- 
tion was interested in the development of a Wis- 
consin market for its products and would wel- 
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come an opportunity to deal thru the retail lum- 
berman. 


Resolutions 


Frank Bodden, of Horicon, presented the reso- 
lutions, which were unanimously adopted. They 
included a resolution opposing the proposed law 
to abolish the personal tax offset from the State 
income tax, a resolution putting the association on 
record as emphatically opposed to Government 
ownership of railroads, a resolution commending 
the Federal Trade Commission for ordering mail 
order houses to desist from circulating false and 
misleading advertising, and a resolution endors- 
ing the Butterick Publishing Co. for refusing to 
accept mail order advertising. 

A resolution was also adopted expressing sor- 
row at the death of three members: A. P. Love- 
joy, of Janesville; George Heebink, jr., of Bald- 
win; and H, L. Colman, of LaCrosse. 





Lumbermen should sell drain tile, 
fertilizer, and lime for soil. 











Mr. Bodden read a list of the following  sol- 
diers associated with the retail lumber business in 
Wisconsin who had given their lives in the service 
of their country: 

Lieut. G. H. Berger, Russia, Mayville Lumber Co., 
Mayville, Wis. 


Otto Struck, A. E. F., Brittingham & Hixon Lumber 
Co., Madison, Wis. 


Sergt. Edward Ophang, A. 
Co., DeForest, Wis. 

Elmer Korrison, C. M. Q. C., A. E. 
Lumber Co., DeForest, Wis. 

Sergt. Carl J. Fick, Carl Fick Co., Tomah, Wis. 


Louis Seidl, 127th Inf., A. E. F., B. W. Meidl, White- 
law, Ss. 


i. F., DeForest Lumber 


F., DeForest 


John W. Reeder, A. E. F., Melcher Lumber Co., Wau- 
toma, Wis. 


Edwin Flaig, Richardson Bros., Sheboygan Falls, 
Vis. 


J.C. Albrecht, A. E. F., Wilbur Lumber Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Leonard A. Schoenwetter, Ammunition Tr., A. E. F., 
Lewis F. Schoenwetter, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Corp. W. S. Seavey, LaPointe Lumber Co., Menomo- 
nie, Wis. 

The following resolution was then adopted: 


WHEREAS, These men in making the supreme sacrifice 
for their country have signally honored our branch of 
the lumber industry ; therefore be it 


Resolved, That we hereby publicly acknowledge our 
pride in the great service they so cheerfully rendered 
our country, and request our secretary to mail a copy 
S this resolution to the nearest relative of each of 
them, 


Two resolutions which had been offered to the 
committee, one endorsing women suffrage and the 
other on the subject of prohibition, were read, 
but no action was taken. 

The convention closed with the unanimous elece- 
tion of the following officers: 

President-—Otto E. Lay, Kewaskum. 

Treasurer—George LaPointe, jr., Menomonie. 

Directors—William Fountain, Appleton, and Roy C, 
Chandler, Rice Lake. 

The Ladies and the Entertainment 


One hundred ladies registered at the convention 
and had a busy week. Tuesday noon they had a 
‘“dutch treat’? luncheon at the Plankington Ar- 
cade and in the afternoon a card party and recep- 
tion at the Pfister Hotel. Tuesday evening they 
attended, with the members of the association, the 
‘reunion dinner’’ of the retailers and salesmen 
and their ladies at the Pfister Hotel. W. T. Me- 
Guire, of Milwaukee, president of the Northwestern 
Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s 
Association, presided, and Asher Boyles, of Vir- 
ginia, Minn., made a happy speech. 

Wednesday noon the ladies were tendered the 
usual luncheon by the salesmen’s association at 
the Milwaukee Athletic Club, and in the afternoon 
they visited the Milwaukee Art Institute and heard 
a most interesting lecture by Dudley Crafts Wat- 
son, the director. 

Wednesday evening the members and_ their 
ladies attended the performance at the Majestic 
Theater. 


SASH & DOOR SALESMEN IN ANNUAL 


The annual meeting of the Northwestern Lumber 
& Sash and Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association 
was held Wednesday morning at the Pfister Hotel. 
The reports of President W. T. McGuire and Sec- 
retary R. R. Blackburn, of Milwaukee, were ap- 
proved and the following new members elected: 
James EK. Watts, Milwaukee, Wis.; C. V. Drake, 
Appleton, Wis.; Guy F. MeDonald, Marinette, 
Wis.; Phil Neufield, jr., Green Bay, Wis.; Roy E. 
James, Antigo, Wis.; Winfield 8. Thorn, Antigo, 
Wis.; Ben J. Millard, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A proposal to increase the funeral benefit assess- 
ment to $2 and the payment to $200 was ordered 
submitted to the members by mail for action at 
the next meeting. 

The association voted to withdraw from mem- 
bership in the National Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

All the officers were reéleetd as follows: 


President—-W. T. McGuire, Milwaukee, Wis. 
First vice president—T. J. Weiss, Madison, Wis. 

* ae vice president-——-T. P. Buckley, Waukesha, 
Tis, 


Secretary and treasurer—Robert R. Blackburn, Mil- 
waukee, 


COOPERS BOOM THEIR PRODUCTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—An extensive adver- 
tising campaign to boost the slack barrel, which 
was inaugurated at a recent meeting in St. Louis 
of the slack stave, heading and hoop group of the 
Associated Cooperage Industries, seems to be gain- 
ing favor. The idea was indorsed at meetings last 
week of the coiled elm hoop and pine heading 
groups. The proposed advertising campaign is now 
in the hands of a committee composed of F. 5. 
Charlot, H. L. LaNieve and C. L. Harrison. It is 
understood that the campaign is to extend thru a 
period of three years, and that it is contemplated 
to spend a large sum in placing the merits of the 
slack barrel before the public. 

The pine heading group met in Birmingham last 
Thursday, when the matter of keeping an accurate 
cost record was discussed and it was decided to pay 
far more attention to that feature of the work than 
ever before. The cost accounting work also was 
urged upon the coiled elm hoop group at Memphis 
last Friday. Both meetings were attended by V. W. 
Krafft, secretary of the association, who pointed 
out the necessity of and benefits to be derived from 
a thoro knowledge of the cost of manufacture. 








Ir’s NEVER too late to buy a home; in fact, the 
later it is, the more important the ownership of @ 
home. 
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NORTH DAKOTA RETAILERS IN CONVENTION 


Government Representative Explains Building, Labor and Soldier-Farm Projects—Affiliation with National 
Association Being Considered—Report Shows Fine Insurance Record 


Fargo, N. D., Feb. 18.—The big Government 
program of reconstruction that includes the relo- 
cation of soldiers in industry and the utilization in 
peaceful occupations of certain agencies developed 
to meet the emergencies of war was ably explained 
by Lewis Wallis, of the Department of Labor, at 
the opening session of the twelfth annual conven- 
tion of the North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, A large audience of retailers was pres- 
ent in the Fargo Auditorium at the opening of the 
session. Mr. Wallis said that the country had gone 
thru a crisis but little appreciated and one which 
the war for the time in part overshadowed. This 
was a labor crisis. Small attention was given to 
this important factor in production until investi- 
gators discovered that the labor turn-over of the 
country was so great as seriously to threaten profit- 
able production. With the advent of the war this 
labor situation was changed somewhat but became 
even more acute. The Government found it neces- 
sary to establish a Federal employment agency in 
an effort to direct floating labor to jobs. During 
the war its task was largely one of finding workers; 
at present its task promises to be one of finding 
work. This agency is being continued, and in order 


that this huge question may be most effectively 


handled the Government is urging employers as 
well as workers all over the country to codperate 
with the employment agency, to register their needs 
with it and to report to it when there is either a 
shortage or an excess of labor in any given locality. 
It is expected that the next three months will see 
this crisis become more acute as soldiers are mus- 
tered out and as war workers are let out of muni- 
tions plants. 

To meet this situation as well as to get some 
needed work done the Government is pushing public 
improvements of a useful kind. No wild-cat proj- 
ects, promoted merely to make labor, are consid 
ered. Everything done is to be useful and neces- 
sary. Among these projects are such things as 
road building, construction of parkways, erection of 
school houses and other public buildings and the 
encouragement of home building. It is estimated 
that the country needs 500,000 houses or apart- 
ments. 


Homes for Returned Soldiers 


Still another Government project is the locating 
in farm colonies of such returned soldiers as so de- 
sire. This is different from the homesteading prop- 
osition offered to the returned veterans of the Civil 
War. These farms are located in groups with a 
model farm at the center. This model farm will 
serve as a training school in agriculture and the 
new farmers will be trained and directed in their 
work, Their possession of the farms will rest on 
the basis of beneficial use. They will not get the 
lands outright in fee simple, only to trade them 
over to speculators, They will acquire equity in 
them slowly and by means of personal handling of 
the land. This land is in some cases to be cut-over 
land cleared at Government cost. In others it is 
to be land reclaimed by irrigation; in still others 
swamp lands that are to be drained. This labor 
will help to give employment to demobilized sol- 
diers and war workers. 

The intention of the Government is to prevent 
hard times. It does not purpose to allow anar- 
chistie sentiments to grow thru stagnation of busi- 
ness and idleness of labor. It purposes to combine 
all these things into a big campaign to enlarge the 
nation’s resources and by doing so to tide over 
the transition period between war and peace. 


Plans of the National Association 


Secretary Charles A. Bowen of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association spoke of the place 
his organization holds in the lumber retailing world. 
There are national problems that can be handled 
efficiently only by a national organization. The 
National association attempts to handle these 
things and has no desire to duplicate the work of 
the State or district associations and could not do 
this even if it so desired. It hopes to work in har- 
mony with them. Codéperation and not jealousy 
spells suecess in association work as well as in re- 
tailing lumber. 

The National association has given much atten- 
tion to the matter of cost accounting. This it be- 
lieves is a matter vital to the stability and success 
of the lumber business. Another matter which Mr. 
Bowen mentioned was the problem of the disposal 
of the surplus of Government owned lumber. In 
fact the officials of the organization were con- 
sulted on a large number of questions by Govern- 
ment officials during the war. 

O. E. Deckert, of Minneapolis, followed Mr. 








Bowen and recounted some of the services rendered 
him by the National association, 


Addresses of Authorities 


From the standpoint of the retailing of lumber 
the most important address of the first session was 
that delivered by Adolph Pfund, secretary of the 
Northwestern association. Mr. Pfund’s address 
has already been reported at length in the AMErI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. ‘The big secretary was in top 
form and dealt clearly and incisively with the ques- 


‘ tions of shitting the sale of lumber from a self- 


operating basis of price to a basis of cultivated and 
fostered service. This is the address for which 
Frank Stockdale told the members of the South- 
eastern Lowa association they could afford to pay 
$1,000. 

Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, the last speaker at the 
afternoon session, is a popular favorite with the 
North Dakota retailers. This is the fourth suc- 
cessive year that he has appeared upon their pro- 
gram, and they were out in force to hear him. Be- 
tore he began to speak a large number of women 
and men of the town came into the hall at the spe- 
cial invitation of the association. 

Dr. Krebs unfolded his chart and dealt with the 
‘Science of Salesmanship.’’?’ ‘The doctor is well 
known to retail lumbermen, East and West, for he 
has spoken at conventions of many different asso- 
ciations. His machine-gun delivery, his flow of 
humor and the complete hold he gets on his audi- 
ences have been witnessed too often to need report 
ing. By means of his charts and his steady fire of 
illustration he expounded some of the secrets of 
salesmanship, dealing especially with temperament 
and types. 


THE SECOND DAY’S SESSIONS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Farao, N. D., Feb. 19.—In his address at the 
morning session of the North Dakota Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association meeting President C. A. 
Finch, of Lamoure, stated that the problems of 
reconstruction presented difficulties but slightly less 
trying than those of war. The spirit of autocracy 
has been broken abroad but appears to be present 
still in North Dakota. Perhaps the merchants are 
to blame for this since they have lived too much to 
themselves, tho they have not held back their money 
from community projects. They must begin pa 
tiently to create confidence among farmers that 
merchants are the best friends of the community. 
The retailers are cheerful and willing to accept 
whatever is good in the new governmental pro- 
grams, confident that whatever is bad will be dis- 
carded, 

Secretary Harry T. Alsop, of Fargo, presented 
the reports of the secretary and treasurer and read 
interesting sketches of the association’s history 
from old records. 

The matter of joining the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association was referred to a commit- 
tee of three to be appointed by the new president. 

The New Officers 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Otto Bauer, Mandan. 

Vice president—W. H. Nortz, Devils Lake. 

Secretary—C. W. Cox, Minot. 

Treasurer—A. L. Wall, Fargo. 

Executive committee—C. A. Finch, Lamoure; C. W. 
Goddard, Grace City; H. T. Alsop, Fargo. 

Mr. Alsop retired from the secretaryship at his 
own request. 

The Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association showed 
films of lumbering operations in the West. The 
session closed with a second address by Dr. Stanley 
L. Krebs. 

M. C. MeGeehan described the place insulation 
for farm buildings has in the lumber business and 
told of the value it would add to farm structures. 


The Final Proceedings 

At the afternoon session O, D. Hauschild, of the 
Northwestern association, described in some detail 
the methods of handling insurance by his associa- 
tion. A year and a half ago a change was made in 
the method so that each policy holder pays in a 
deposit premium which is credited to his account. 
Then he is charged just his share of loss and ex- 
pense. If he goes out of business he may withdraw 
the amount credited to him on the books. The 
insurance offered yards by association companies 
is the cheapest in the world. The chief reason for 
this is the high class of men insured. Association 
members are a better class of men than competitors 
who refuse to join, and so are better moral risks. 
The differences in rates are due to adjoining haz- 


ards and are measured by a yardstick of experience. 
‘The members have shown fine codperation in reme- 
dying bad conditions in yards when these were 
pointed out by inspectors. It is highly important 
that dealers keep inventories and accurate records 
as a check in case of possible loss. Also it is im- 
portant to reid the policies, as they are among the 
most important contracts made by the yard. 

The convention was entertained last night at a 
smoker and will be given a banquet tonight by 
salesmen at the Waldorf Hotel. 


ST. LOUIS GREETS NATIONAL RETAILERS 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 17.—The members of the 
executive committee of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association came to St. Louis to hold their 
february meeting with the purpose of ‘‘selling’’ 
the organization to the retail lumbermen of Bt. 
Louis. Following their business sessions they met 
the retailers of St. Louis and Kast St. Louis at a 
dinner, where the objects of the association were 
outlined. Result: Pledges were made indicating 
a 100 percent membership for the organization in 





‘St. Louis. 


President John J. Comerford of Detroit, who pre- 
sided at the meetings, told the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN staff representative that he was well pleas- 
ed with the results of the missionary work of the 
committee in St. Louis. Sessions were held Fri- 
day and Saturday at the Missouri Athletic Asso- 
ciation, where also the dinner was served Saturday 
evening. The hosts then were the members of the 
St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange (Ketailers.) 

Those present at the meeting besides Mr. Comer- 
ford and Julius Seidel, vice president, were William 
Ryan, ot Toledo; O. D. Haskett, Indianapolis; K. 
A. Diebold, Pittsburgh; H. G. Foote, Minneapolis ; 
Joseph O’Neil, St. Louis; and J. E. Lloyd, Phila- 
delpnia. The only absentee was L. L. Barth of 
Chicago, who is ill at Hot Springs, Ark. 

The business sessions of the association were 
executive. It was learned from Mr, Comerford 
that there was some discussion as to encouraging 
home building along the lines suggested by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. A commit- 
tee consisting of Messrs. Haskett and Foote was 
appointed to work out a plan to boost the home 
building idea and to report their conclusions at 
the meeting of the committee which will be held 
in March in Chicago. It was decided also to work 
in cooperation with the Federation of Building In- 
dustries, which also has a plan to promote the 
building of homes. Mr. Comerford announced the 
appointment of Mr. Lloyd of Philadelphia as a 
director in the federation, representing the retail- 
ers, to succeed the president, who could not give 
the work the necessary time. 


The subject of cost accounting, which was gone 
into thoroly at the annual convention in Chi- 
cago, was discussed. The merits of both the Chi- 
cago and St. Louis plans, which were submitted at 
the convention, were gone into. It was decided to 
make no choice as between them, members of the 
association to be advised to use either or both, but 
to be urgea to decided upon one of these systems. 
It was decided that the fundamentals of the two 
systems were alike. Secretary C. A. Bowen was 
instructed to send out the charts. 

While the question of lumber prices was not con- 
sidered at the meetings Mr. Comerford said that in 
informal discussions no complaints were heard as 
to the high price of lumber, the retailers feeling 
that the manufacturers cannot at this time produce 
and sell lumber lower than the prevailing figure 
without a loss. ‘‘This is due to the high price of 
everything that enters into the cost of manufacture, 
timber, labor and everything else. I do not be- 
lieve in talking about the high price of lumber as 
lumber has not advanced anywhere nearly as much 
in proportion as have other commodities that enter 
into the construction of buildings. 

Mr. Comerford said that there had been a de- 
cided improvement in the building outlook in De- 
troit within the last two weeks. ‘‘ There is a dis- 
position,’’ he said, ‘‘to start house building in a 
small way and I believe we will get considerable 
business very shortly. I think that this is true of 
other cities. We had an informal discussion of the 
building outlook and the opinion was general that 
things were steadily improving.’’ 

Mr. O’Neil acted as toastmaster at the dinner. 
Talks were made by Charles Cummings Collins, 
counsel for the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, 
Warren J. Duffy of Toledo, assistant counsel of 
the National Retailers’ association, Mr. Ryan and 
President Comerford. 
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NORTHERN WHOLESALERS DISCUSS PROBLEMS 





Trade Acceptances and Reduction of Discounts on Invoices Explained by In- 
teresting Speakers—Railroad Situation Considered 


MILWAUKEE, Wi1s., Feb. 18.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association was held today at the Milwaukee Ath- 
letic Club with President H. C. Humphrey, of Ap- 
pleton, Wis., in the chair, General discussion indi- 
cated a quiet market. 

President Humphrey asserted that hardwood 
wholesalers had no reason for complaint during the 
last year, since they had been able to handle their 
lumber on a firm and advancing market, with a 
reasonable assurance of profitable return. At the 
same time they were planning for the present pe- 
riod of uncertainty and doubt. He declared that 
the business man of the future must make a close 
study of all conditions affecting the commodity he 
sells and must give far more efficient service than 
ever before. He commended the work of the sta- 
tistical committee in keeping the members fully 
informed of market conditions and enabling them 
to work in closer harmony. Concerning the price 
of lumber, he made the following assertion: 

Taking into consideration the cost that the manufac 
turer of lumber is up against and producing his stock, 
it is not to be expected that prices can recede much, if 
any. There no doubt will be a readjustment of values 
—some kinds and grades will recede, on other items and 
grades advances will be gained, but in my opinion there 
will be no great change to a lower level on any item 
of hardwood lumber. 

I prophesy that by the end of 1919 we shall find a 
stabilized market with prices tending to a higher level. 


The report of Secretary J. F. Hayden, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was referred to the resolutions com- 
mittee. 

The secretary reported that during the year the 
membership of the association had been increased 
by the addition of the Robert Duncan Lumber Co., 
the Halsted-Hughes Lumber Co., the General Lum- 
ber Co. and the Enos Colburn Lumber Co., and de- 
creased by the withdrawal of the Osborne & Clark 
Lumber Co. The present membership includes 
twenty-nine, with applications of three concerns 
pending. The secretary urged that special efforts 
be made by individual members to increase the 
membership. He regretted that his earlier efforts 
to obtain from members a statement of cost ac- 
counting that could be averaged and made valuable 
to the association had been unsuccessful. He dep- 
recated the apparent lethargy of 50 percent of the 
members, asserting that those who need their asso- 
ciation the most are often the least appreciative of 
its services. He took up the matter of the reduc 
tion of discounts on invoices in the following terms: 

I believe it is at present the general custom to allow 
2 percent discount from invoices when bills are paid 
within the discount period and sometimes when pur 
chasers take a longer time. In allowing 2 percent 
you are giving your customers fully twice as much 
money as when the terms were established, There is a 
sentiment and a tendency among manufacturers to re- 
duce the discount by half. The Northern Pine Manu 
facturers have done this, and with the industrial 
buyers, who interest you more than do the retailers, 
they have had little or no difficulty. One percent on 
present lumber values is worth saving. 

The report of Treasurer J. B. Andrews, of Wau- 
sau, Wis., was read in his absence by Charles Gill, 
of Wausau, and was referred to the finance commit 
tee. It showed the association in good condition. 

In the absence of A. J. Tipler, of Green Bay, 
Wis., chairman of the membership committee, the 
following applications for membership were read 
by the secretary and all elected: Robert Black- 
burn, Milwaukee, Wis.; H. J. Stone Co., Marsh- 
field, Wis.; 8S. B. Sanderson & Co., Menominee, 
Mich. 


Secretary Hayden read an excellent paper on the 
subject of trade acceptances and it was referred to 
the resolutions committee. 

In the address he explained in detail this 
method of safeguarding returns on sales, which 
were formerly carried in the form of open book 
accounts. He quoted the definition of the term 
given by the Federal Reserve, Board and illustrated 
it clearly by an example of the creation and nego- 
tiation of a trade acceptance. He declared it an 
unqualified improvement over the open book ac- 
count, for which it is a substitute, and maintained 
that it could be used alongside the cash discount 
system. He added: 

In some respects, and in some industries, the trade 
acceptance is an improvement over the cash discount 
system; for you who have had experience know that 
many buyers will take anywhere from ten days to a 
month or more after the discount period has expired, 
and still claim the discount as a right. It is also true 
that abuses in the cash discount system have brought 
about unfair and unscientific credit conditions, and 
that often the discounts allowed have been out of pro- 


portion to the advantages gained by the seller of the 
goods. 


The speaker quoted the Federal Reserve Board 
as approving the legitimate use of the trade ac- 
ceptance, finding it conducive to sound banking and 
sound business, and hoping that its use in transac- 
tions to which it is adapted may be rapidly devel- 
oped. He assured his audience that discounting a 
trade acceptance at the bank does not impair a 
business man’s line of credit with his banker. 
Moreover, the taking of a trade acceptance does not 
necessarily mean that it is to be discounted. It 
may be held by the seller of the goods until ma- 
turity and then handed to his bank for collection 
thru the bank at which it is payable. 

Mr. Hayden concluded his address as follows: 


The real mission of the trade acceptance is to whip 
business into safer and better form. One result will be 
that an equal amount of capital will do a greater 
amount of service. 

Some people have the impression that the trade 
acceptance can not be made out for a period exceeding 
ninety days. This is wrong. The acceptance may run 
over any period of time and be eligible for discount at 
a bank. But it will not be acceptable at a Federal Re 
serve Bank if its maturity date is more than ninety 
days distant from the date of presentation. Where 
acceptance is taken for a period longer than ninety 
days, the drawer may either hold it until the arrival 
of the 90-day period, or he may discount it at his local 
bank, which must hold it until it is eligible for re 
discount, 

The trade acceptance is not a note. It draws no 
interest. It is simply a formal agreement to do just 
what you intend doing——pay that bill when due. It 
entails no extra cost to you nor does it shorten in any 
way your regular credit period. Instead of an open 
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account, the seller has bank paper which he can either 
hold or negotiate, paying his bank for such accommo- 
dation if he wants it. 

The trade acceptance has an advantage over the 
open book account in that it insures payment of the 
account when due, or it gives the seller the use of the 
money, if he wants it, at a fair bank rate of interest. 
It enforces no obligation on the buyer which he does 
not assume when he purchases goods on definite and 
specified terms. 

President Humphrey appointed the following 
nominating committee: T. T. Jones, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; T. I. Lee, of Marinette, Wis., and 
W. H. Sill, of Rhinelander, Wis. 

L. H. Schoenhofen, of Marshfield, Wis., pre- 
sented the report of the statistical committee. It 
showed little or no surplus over stocks July 31 but 
the demand is not developing and the stock of hard 
maple is especially large compared with the de- 
mand. It was the consensus that the market could 
not be forced at this time. 

KF. M. Elkington, of Milwaukee, Wis., discussed 
the railroad situation, saying that during the last 
year under Government control a man not only 
needed to know something about transportation but 
have a knowledge of commercial and international 
law as well. The Railroad Administration has ac- 
complished some good things, such as the encour- 
agement of capacity loading, but little or nothing 
has been done that could not have been done just 
as well under private ownership properly regulated. 

Rates based on a mileage scale have been sug- 
gested and, as that would mean an advance in all 
freight rates, the Wisconsin Traffic League has 
been formed to oppose the application of the idea 
to this territory. A meeting will be held in Mil- 
waukee Sunday, Feb. 23, at which Mr. Elkington 
will represent the interests of this association. A 


similar meeting will be held in Chicago Feb. 24. 

Mr. Elkington in his remarks opposed the initia- 
tion of rates by the Railroad Administration with- 
out public hearings. As the public pays the bills 
it ought to have its say. The speaker urged the 
use of standard forms in making claims, the gen- 
eral advance in rates having caused many over- 
charges. ‘Tracers should be called for only when 
a car is delayed. The order prohibiting reconsign- 
ment has not been thoroly understood, as reconsign- 
ment is possible if the proper steps are taken. 

In closing, the speaker said that the railroads 
could not be returned to their owners for a couple 
of years and during that time there will be many 
changes, so it behooves the shipping public to keep 
its eyes open. 

On recommendation of the nominating committee 
the following officers were elected: 

President—C, P. Crosby, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Vice president—L. H. Wheeler, Wausau, Wis. 

Treasurer—J. B, Andrews, Wausau, Wis. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Directors—-G. W. Mason, Rhinelander, Wis. ; Arthur 
Hi. Barnard, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. C. Humphrey, 
Appleton, Wis. 

The next meeting will be held at Oshkosh. On 
recommendation of the resolutions committee, con- 
sisting of Charles Gill, of Wausau, Wis.; L. H. 
Wheeler, of Wausau, Wis., and Arthur Jarvis, of 
Kau Claire, Wis., resolutions were adopted urging 
the return of the railroads to private ownership and 
their operation under Government control. The 
thanks of the association were extended by resolu- 
tion to the retiring officers. No action was taken 
on the subject of trade acceptances or terms of 
sale. 


RETAILERS BOOST BUILDING 


Community Organization to Push Cam- 
paign Urged Before Convention 








[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Rep Oak, Lowa, Feb. 20.—The thirteenth annual 
convention of the Southwestern Iowa Retail Deal- 
ers’ Association was called to order in the Masonic 
Temple by President F. M. Chandler, of Gravity, 
this morning. G. E. Wood, of the T. D. Murphy 
Co., welcomed the members of the association. 
President Chandler thanked Mr. Wood and called 
upon Seeretary T. H. Potter, who read the minutes, 
which were approved. The president had no formal 
report but asked the secretary to read the corre- 
spondence, The secretary then read a letter from 
the American Thrift Co., Detroit, suggesting the 
organization of a building and loan association and 
a letter from a farm magazine published about 
omitting mail order advertising. 

After a general discussion on the shortage of 
coal cars it was suggested that a committee form- 
ulate a method of figuring the cubical contents of 
cars for arriving at the tonnage. 

The secretary read a letter from the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association including an 
editorial from the Washington Post urging the 
fundamental soundness of conditions and going 
ahead with business, as conditions are ripe for 
building in every line. The president tnen an- 
nounced the nominating, auditing and resolutions 
committees which are to report Friday, after which 
the session adjourned. 

After dinner the members were taken in autos 
to the T, D. Murphy Co.’s plant to see the manufac- 
ture of art calendars. 

The afternoon session opened at 2:30. Ed F. 
Rose, Shenandoah, read a report of the National 
Farm Building Conference held at Des Moines, the 
gist of which was better building, more home con- 
veniences and more community coéperation. 

L. R. Putman was not present but sent an ad- 
dress which Secretary Potter read urging the 
dealers to go ahead with business, that being wiser 
than waiting for a reduction. G. E. Wood, of the 
T. D. Murphy Co., gave a splendid address on 
the business situation urging community organiza- 
tion to push home building and declaring that local 
business men should buy lots, build houses and find 
families to buy and live in them. Mr. Porter, of 
Oskaloosa, gave greetings from the Central and 
Southeastern associations, praising their ladies’ 
auxiliaries. 

W. T. Shepherd, of Harlan, said the tendency 
was to complain but we must go ahead with im- 
provements which will react on all lines of business 
and insure prosperity. No money is made in spec- 
ulating on the market. One should buy as needed, 
otherwise one would stand in the way of all other 
lines, lumberman first, then carpenter, plumber, 
furniture man and so on down the line. Optimism 
helps business and may make a difference of 50 
percent in real estate between two towns. The 
mental attitude makes values. To build now is 
not only good business but good citizenship. 

Bob Berry, of the Finkbine Lumber Co., Shen- 
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andoah, praised Mr. Wood’s sentiments and de- 
clared that mill conditions give no hope of re- 
ductions, as the exportation of lumber to South 
America and Cuba is cleaning up stocks. He ex- 
pects a strong market for southern pine for six 
months to come. Mr. Hallowell, of the United 
States Gypsum Co., presented statistics showing 
that building is three years behind normal. J, I. 
Dodge, of J. E. Dodge Lumber Co., Omaha, said 
the sentiments of the Transmississippi Congress 
in Omaha were extremely optimistic. 

There was a long discussion on cement sacks and 
cement men see a hope of lower prices on sacks 
and that greater care will eliminate some causes of 
friction. This closed the afternoon session. 

A banquet at the Johnson House will be given to- 
night by the wholesalers and representatives, 


MINOR CLUB NEWS 


Treats for Memphians—Arizona Lum- 
bermen Organize— War Railroading 








MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 18.—Nelson C. Brown, 
trade commissioner, United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., will address the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at its next regular 
meeting at the Hotel Gayoso, Saturday, March 1, on 
the export outlook in Italy, the Mediterranean and 
the Balkan States. Mr. Brown spent a number of 
months investigating lumber conditions in the coun- 
tries in question. It was decided at the meeting 
Saturday, Feb. 15, to ask him to deliver this ad- 
dress and it was also decided that the members of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion should be invited to be present at the meeting 
at which he will speak. 

The entertainment committee, thru its chairman, 
F. T. Dooley, gave further information regarding 
the Washington Birthday dinner and dance to be 
given under the auspices of the club at the Hotel 
Gayoso the evening of Feb. 2), Mr. Dooley said 
that, in addition to the dinner, there would be a 
number of highly original features of entertainment 
and that after 11 p. m. there would be dancing. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, reporting 
for the river and rail committee, told of the con- 
ference held with the Louisville district freight 
traffic committee regarding transit arrangements 
on Feb. 12. He expressed optimism as to the out- 
come, tho he suggested that it might be some time 
before the concessions desired were secured. 

One application for active membership was filed 
and will be voted on at the next regular meeting. 


a 


ARIZONIANS FORM CLUB 


PHOENIX, Ariz., Feb. 15.—The retail dealers of 
Arizona met here Feb, 10 at the Adams Hotel and 
formed the Lumbermen’s Club, of which John 
O’Malley, of the O’Malley Lumber Co., Phoenix, 
was chosen president and HK. E. Yound, manager of 
the J. Knox Corbett Lumber Co., of Tucson, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Headquarters will be in Phoenix. 
There are about thirty charter members, consisting 
of dealers thruout the State. The formation of the 
new club went off without a hitch and indications 
are that in this new organization Arizona has the 
‘‘makings’’ of a representative body of wideawake 
lumbermen. It is expected that every dealer in 
the State will soon be enrolled. 











ADDRESSES LUMBERMEN’S MEETING 

Str. Louris, Mo., Feb. 18.—‘‘ How the Car Situa- 
tion Was Handled During the War,’’ with especial 
attention to the transportation of lumber, was ex- 
plained to the lumbermen of St. Louis today by 
one of the men who had a big part in the solution 
of the problem of car supply and the prompt move- 
ment of freight. The speaker was James A. Som- 
erville, superintendent of transportation of the 
Missouri Pacific Railway, who has just returned 
to his duties after having spent nearly two years 
in the service of the Government at Washington. 
Mr. Somerville was first with the Car Service Com- 
mission and then an assistant manager of the car 
service section of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration. The occasion of the speech was the 
regular weekly luncheon meeting at the American 
Hotel Annex. 

D. R. Fitzroy, of the ©. J. Harris Lumber Co., 
acted as chairman, and his aids were W. J. Yardley, 
sales manager of the Sabine Lumber Co., and W. G. 
Funck of Frank J. Shields & Co. 

W. P. Anderson, president of the Gideon-Ander- 
son Lumber & Mercantile Co., Vicegerent Snark of 
Hoo-Hoo for eastern Missouri, called the attention 
of the meeting to the death of Capt. R. C. Priddie, 
only son of Snark W. A. Priddie, and upon his mo- 
tion the chairman appointed a committee to draft 
suitable resolutions on the death of this young man. 
The committee is composed of Messrs. Anderson, 
L. M. Tully and Hess. R. S. Price was elected 
chairman of next Tuesday’s meeting. 


KENTUCKIANS HOLD LIVELY MEETING 





Retail Association Reviews a Year of Progress—Optimism Controls the Annual 
—The Motor Truck Heartily Endorsed 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 20.—Just as it was re- 
marked in the address of response to the welcome 
that had been tendered, nature smiled for the 
opening day of the annual of the Southern Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the sun shining after 
a night of storm and rain. It is a beautiful day in 
Memphis and the spirits of those in attendance are 
running right along with the brand of weather. 
The annual was opened with an invocation by the 
Rev. C. H. Williamson, and as President W. K. 
Hall, of Fulton, Ky., remarked, it was necessary 
to remember the words of the pastor if the annual 
was to be successful and bring out most of worth 
for all members. 

The retailers were welcomed to Memphis by 
Assistant City Attorney John Stucky, acting for 
Mayor Frank L. Monteverde, who was unable to 
be present. Mr, Stucky turned over the key to the 
city to the guests. In doing so he said the key 
would unlock anything in Shelby County for their 
benefit or pleasure and assured the retailers that 
Memphis welcomed them and wished for them a 
convention that would not only help solve their own 
trade problems but would aid in solving problems 
in which the whole country is interested. 

The response was given by T. R. Reynolds, 
Union City, Tenn., who assured the spokesman for 
the city that ‘he retailers were interested not only 
in their own welfare but in the welfare of every- 
thing that pertained to the well being of the whole 
country. ‘‘A great day has come to this nation 
and world,’’ he said, ‘‘and we as lumbermen and 
business men are happy to live in a nation that 
has ‘Old Glory’ as its emblem and be members of 
a nation that fought with our Allies to make the 
lives of so many millions of other nations of the 
world worth while and happier.’’ 

President Hall, in his address, reviewed the 
association’s work over a period of the last nine 
years and said that the day had come when the 
concerted action of the lumber dealers was more 
necessary than ever to protect the interests of the 
trade. He said that last year had been trying, that 
he had worked harder than in any other year in the 
thirty years that he had been in the lumber busi- 
ness and that his business and his profits had been 
better than the average for all those years. He 
expressed the belief that his experience about 
represented the experience of other dealers in the 
association. ‘‘The great war is over and won and 
we are proud of the wonderful victory,’’ he said, 
‘“but the war would have been lost and Germany 
would be oppressing us today had it not been for 
the codperation among all the Allies. It is just 
so with us in our business; we can not accomplish 
anything without association work and united ef- 
fort. Also we want to be fair and square with all 
factors in the trade. I do not believe that there 
was ever a car of lumber shipped over which there 
could not have been a controversy. But we want 
to be fair to both sides and we shall get along 
better and other lumbermen with whom we deal 
will think more of us. Now we are growing in our 
association and we need more funds in order that 
we can get the most benefit for our organization.’’ 

Secretary V. R. Smith, of Memphis, gave a glow- 
ing report of a growing association, sawing: 

More new members have joined our association to- 
day than on any previous first day in our history. 
More new members have joined us in the last few 
weeks than in any previous corresponding time and 
more new members have joined in the last year than 
in any previous corresponding year. All this means 
that association work has come into a day of being 
smiled upon instead of frowned upon. ‘The associa- 
tion member is no longer an outcast. The country not 
only has confidence in association effort but is now 
insisting upon it because the war taught us that noth- 
ing could be accomplished without coédperation in any 
industry. It is now a safe thing to belong to an asso 
ciation. You can’t do anything alone; none of us 
can, so the way to make our influence felt is to get 
together and do things as a unit. 


The morning session adjourned after the ap- 
pointment of the following committees: 


Nominating—M. M. Elledge, Corinth, Miss.; T. R. 
Reynolds, Union City, Tenn.; J. N. Fite, Jackson, 
Tenn.; John A. Vowell, Martin, Tenn.; J. K. Keel, 
Greenfield, Tenn. ; W. F. Bailey, Senatobia, Miss. 

Auditing—O. R. Beard, Sharon, Tenn.; Mack Scott, 
Dyersburg, Tenn.; T. H. Cooper, Coldwater, Miss. 

Resolutions—H. (. Canady, Mayfield, Ky.; T. K. 
Currie, Jackson, Miss.; J. R. Moss, Union City, Tenn. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The first speaker at the afternoon session was 
Phil M. Canale, Liberty Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., who painted in a very rosy hue the business 


future in this country, when speaking on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘The Financial Outlook.’’ He declared 
that the word ‘‘reconstruction’’ was a misnomer, 
as this country following the war was not being 
called upon to reconstruct but simply to readjust. 
He said that in the conditions that followed the 
Civil War, when the destruction was widespread, 
currency in the South no good, agricultural and 
industrial conditions at a standstill and were so 
for many years following the-close of the war, the 
nation was really called upon to reconstruct it- 
self, but those conditions do not pertain to today. 
He said that the late war ended with this nation 
the most favored on earth; that while England 
owed $51,000,000,000 as a result of the war our 
national debt was $20,000,000,000, of which 
amount $8,000,000,000 represented loans to other 
nations which run at a good interest rate. He 
said: 

Why, today we as a nation are rolling in wealth and 
are just on the threshold of the zenith of our power. 
The best sign that pertains today is that our people are 
calm and deliberate during a transition period which 
simply means readjustment. The way some men look 
upon the future, tho, reminds me of a play of many 
years ago, “A Pair of Spectacles.” You may remember 
that in that play there were two brothers, one a joyous 
optimist and the other a sour, selfish pessimist. One 
day by mistake the pessimist put on the optimist’s 
spectacles and consequently had a new vision. That is 
what is needed today. We all need the spectacles of 
the optimist, and I believe that most of us have them. 

The speaker took occasion to differ with Roger 
W. Babson, financial expert, that many lumber- 
men know about, citing the alleged assertion of 
Babson that this country following the close of 
the war is facing the darkest hour in its history.. 
‘*We are not facing the darkest hour but the most 
prosperous hour, a new era, in which the country 
is going to witness the acme of business expan- 
sion.’’ He warned against only one thing, and 
that was overtrading with other nations, saying 
that overtrading was just as fatal as lack of 
trading if not carried along the most sound and 
practical financial lines. 


The Motor Truck in Use 


Following the talk of Mr. Canale was an in- 
teresting and valuable discussion on ‘‘Is the 
Auto Truck Holding Its Own?’’ This was led by 
Peter Langan, of Cairo, Tl., who is known far 
and wide as one of the most progressive retailers 
in the country. Mr. Langan said that the auto 
truck as a means for handling lumber deliveries 
not only is holding its own but has not yet fully 
come into its own. Its future depends upon the 
development of good streets and good roads. He 
said that he had found his truck indispensable; 
that it not only supplanted six or eight horses 
but made it possible to render service that could 
not be given with team delivery. He said that 
during twenty-nine months his gas and oil cost 
averaged $17 a month, and repairs on the truck 
had been only $52.63 during the same period. 

Mack Scott, Dyersburg, Tenn., said that after 
using a 2-ton truck he not only would not go back 
to team delivery but his company would not let 
him even if he wanted to. T. R. Reynolds, Union 
City, Tenn., also spoke on the utility of the truck, 
saying that the average delivery of retail lum- 
ber dealers was less than 1,000 pounds and the 
light truck gets such loads on the job ‘‘in a 
jiffy.’’ He said that he would not think of try- 
ing to conduct a retail lumber business without 
his light truck and trailer. President Hall also 
added his testimony as to the usefulness of a 
motor ruek around a retail yard. 


A Word for Hoo-Hoo 


Secretary E. D. Tennant, St. Louis, Mo., of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, in speaking on 
the value of the order of the Great Black Cat said 
that no longer could the individual succeed with- 
out friendship and good will of others; that the 
community could not go ahead without the good 
will of other communities, and that no nation 
could stand out as a leader among other nations 
without the good will of other nations. He said 
that Hoo-Hoo was the link of friendship and fel- 
lowship among the lumbermen, and continued 
with an interesting plea why lumbermen present 
who were not Hoo-Hoo should become kittens this 
very evening. Tonight local Hoo-Hoo are con- 
ducting a concatenation following the annual 
banquet of the Southern Retail dealers, which 
was at 6:30 o’clock. The annual will be concluded 
tomorrow and an interesting program has been 
arranged, 
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BOX LUMBER ASSOCIATION LAUNCHED 


Rotary Cut Lumber Manufacturers Organize—Co-operation With Other Branches 
and Elimination of Abuses Are Purposed—Trade Conditions Reviewed 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 17.—The ‘‘ Rotary Cut 
Box Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’’ was 
born to the well known and popular Lumber Asso- 
ciation family at the St. Charles Hotel this morn- 
ing, twenty-odd manufacturers, hailing from five 
southern States, being present at the ceremony. 
The organization was the outgrowth of the meect- 
ing of rotary cut’ box lumber manufacturers held 
here last month to discuss the project. At the 
January meeting the association movement was 
approved and a committee was named to draft a 
plan of organization. 


At today’s meeting W. B. Morgan (Morgan 
Veneer Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.) served as temporary 
chairman, with J. M. Pritchard, secretary of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
officiating as secretary. For the  organiza- 
tion committee Chairman EK. B. Martin (Mar- 
tin Veneer Co., Pascagoula, Miss.) read the pro- 
posed by-laws, which were discussed by sections 
and after a slight modification adopted. 

The by-laws adopted provide that membership 
be confined to those who sell at least twenty-five 
percent of their cut to those not financially inter- 
ested in their concerns; that the initial fee shall be 
$25; and state rules for the admission or expulsion 
of members. A chairman and four members will 
form a governing board, the chairman having 
power to appoint committees subject to ratification 
by the board or the association. Provision is made 
for committees on inspection rules, costs, member- 
ship, reports and statistics, terms and sales code. 

On motion Chairman Morgan then named a com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Morris, Lindsey and 
Miller to nominate the permanent governing board. 
_The committee submitted the following nomina- 
tions: 

T. J. Morris, of the Anderson-Tully Co., Mem- 
phis; Paul Danner, Danner Veneer Co., Mobile; 
W. T. Neale, Neale Veneer Co., Brewton, Ala.; 
Edward B. Martin, Martin Veneer Co., Pascagoula, 
Miss., and J. H. Overstreet, Beaumont Vencer 
Works, Beaumont, Miss. 

Mr. Morris explained that he was not in posi- 
tion to serve as chairman of the governing board, 
and Mr. Martin was named for the chairmanship, 
the board being then unanimously elected. 

Mr. Morgan called Mr. Martin to the chair and 
the latter made a brief but graceful talk in ac- 
cepting the post, emphasizing the need of an asso- 
ciation, enumerating some of the problems con- 
fronting the industry which can be solved by co- 
operation, and appealing to the membership to help 
put the organization on a substantial basis. 

After some general discussion of the new asso- 
ciation’s tasks and aims, revealing a disposition 
on the part of its members to coédperate in friendly 
fashion with the wire-bound box manufacturers 
who use their product, while seeking to eliminate 
trade customs and abuses which operate to the 
disadvantage of the producers, a resolution was 
appointed inviting the wire-bound box manufac- 
turers’ association to name a committee to meet 
the inspection and grades committee of the Rotary 
Cut Box Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
work out, if possible, a system of regulations satis- 
factory to both industries. 

Chairman Martin, after inviting’ nominations 
and suggestions from the floor, appointed the fol- 
lowing inspection and rules committee: T. J. Mor- 
ris, chairman; John Miller, Paul Danner, W. T. 
Martin and V. F. Price. It was later agreed that 
this committee should exercise the functions of 
the terms and sales code committee also, for the 
present. 

As a committee on costs, the Chair named D. B. 
Haves, chairman; Jeff Griffis and W. B. Morgan, 
and it was agreed that this committee should also 
function as the committee on statistics for the 
time being. 

To the membership committee the Chair ap- 
pointed W. T. Neale, chairman; W. B. Morgan, 
John Lindsey, jr., J. H. Overstreet and A. I. Buck- 
walter. 


The Chair asked for suggestions regarding the 
association dues to be fixed. It was explained 
that the arrangements made for affiliation with 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, whereby the latter will take care of much of 
the clerical and other routine work, will produce 
material economies in operating costs. While the 
governing board is empowered to fix the dues, it 
was recommended by the meeting that they be 
placed at 5 cents a thousand, board measure, on 
all rotary cut box lumber produced by each mem- 
ber, with the minimum fixed at $50 per annum. 
Secretary Pritchard of the Hardwood association 
explained that organization’s method of assessing 


and collecting dues, but it was decided to leave 
those details to the geverning board. 

Then followed a symposium, in which all pres- 
ent participated, on labor operating and general 
market conditions. With very few exceptions the 
speakers reported serious difficulties in logging 
due to bad weather and consequent shortage of 
log supply, some of the plants having been forced 
to shut down temporarily. With few exceptions 
also, labor was reported more plentiful, but still 
sadly shy on efficiency. One or two operators said 
they were getting their crews organized in fairly 
good shape. The majority reported that they 
had ‘‘a erew going, a crew working, and a crew 
coming,’’ labor showing a disposition to work 
part time only and shift from place to place, being 
in general indifferent and inefficient. One opera- 
tor said that he found the boys returning from the 
army much more efficient than those who stayed at 
home during the war. They worked steadily and 
took more interest in their work. 

Before adjourning a vote of thanks was tendered 
to Mr. Morgan for the fine service he had rendered 


in launching the organization, and it was agreed to 

hold the next meeting in New Orleans on Tuesday, 

March 18. After adjournment the members of the 

several standing committees named got together 

to plan their work and arrange for conferences. 
The attendance: 


W. B. Morgan, Morgan Veneer Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
— B. Martin, Martin Veneer Co., Pascagoula, 
Miss. 

T. J. Morris, Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis. 

W. T. Neale, Neale Veneer Co. and McDavid Veneer 
Co., Brewton, Ala., and W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chap- 
man, Ala. 

Paul Banner, Banner Veneer Co., Mobile, Ala. 

_ F. Price, Price Lumber & Veneer Co., Columbia, 
Miss. 
W. Worth Bean, jr., Alabama Veneer Co., Jackson, 


a. 
J. W. Adkisson, Brewton Veneer Co., Brewton, Ala. 
A. I. Buckwalter, Union Veneer Co., Union, Miss. 
John Lindsey, jr., and Karle Lindsey, John Lindsey 
Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss, 
me D. Hammett, Fain-Fagan Lumber Co., Mahned, 


ISS. 

John K, Miller, T. R. Miller Mill Co., Brewton, Ala. 

. Robert H. Martin, Meridian Veneer Co., Meridian, 
Miss. 

W. P. Martin, Martin & Son, Meridian, Miss. 

W. G. Martin, Martin Veneer Co., Bluff Springs, 


Fla. 
ma W. Sullivan, Beaumont Veneer Works, Beaumont, 
Miss. 

R. M. Barron, Beaumont Veneer Works, Beaumont, 
Miss 


Jeff Griffis, Griffis Veneer Co., Beaumont, Miss. 

Charles S. Elms, New Orleans, La. 

J. M. Pritchard, secretary American Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Comprehensive Lumber Congress Called for April — Millworkers’ Annual Post- 
poned—Eastern Lumbermen to Perpetuate Organization 


Feb, 24—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


Feb, 24-25—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Quarterly meet- 


ing. 
Feb. 24-27—National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes, Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Feb. 25—New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 25 


Kastern Lumbermen's Association, Bangor 
House, Bangor, Me, 
Feb. 25-26—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald 


Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

27—Cairo Lumbermen’s Club, 

Cairo, I. 

Feb. 27—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South 

Bend, Ind. 

27—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 

Hotel Taft, New Haven. 

March 5-6—Northwestern lowa Retail 
Association, Sioux City, lowa. 

March 7—Oregon Forest Fire Association, 
Hotel, Portland, Ore, 

March 11—North Idaho Forestry Association. 

March—New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Mt. Madison House, Gorham, 

March 19-20—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 26—South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Sioux Falls, D 

March 27—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. Annual meeting. 


Feb. Halliday Hotel, 


Feb. 


Lumbermen’s 


Imperial 


April 8-10—Lumbermen’'s Association of Texas, Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

April 14-16—Lumber Congress, Chicago. 

April 16-17—-National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

April 28—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chicago. 

April 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

April 29-30—May 1—Chamber of Commerce of the U. 
S. A., Coliseum, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 





SOUTH DAKOTA ANNUAL 


Sioux Fauus, 8. D., Feb. 17.—Seeretary J. W. 
Horner, of the South Dakota Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, announces that the annual meeting of the 
organization will be held in this city on March 26. 
The officials are working on the details of the 
program to be held and will soon be ready to make 
an announcement. 





BIG LUMBER CONGRESS TO MEET 


The American Lumber Congress will be held at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, April 14, 15 and 16, 
under the auspices of the National Lumber: Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which will also hold its an- 
nual meeting April 16 and 17 at the same place of 
assembly. Monday, April 14, will be devoted to a 
discussion of retail service and the merchandising 
of lumber, with speakers of national reputation to 
address the session. On Tuesday the themes will be 
trade extension and advertising methods, with ad- 
dresses on home ownership and the organization of 
loan associations to finance home building. ‘‘Gov- 
ernmental Relations’’ will be the subject of 
Wednesday’s session. The speakers will be William 
B. Colver, chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; Burwell 8S. Cutler, chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; William 8. Cul- 
bertson, United States tariff commission; Henry 
Solon Graves, chief forester, United States Forest 


Service; probably Edward N. Hurley, chairman 
United States Shipping Board; and Senator Miles 
Poindexter. The third day of the congress will 
mark the beginning of the meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and Thurs- 
day’s program will be devoted to a discussion of 
the problems of the industry by the members. The 
session, which will be public, will be opened by an 
address by ex-Senator Joseph Bailey, of Texas, ac- 
cording to present plans. 

All branches of the industry, as well as engineers, 
architects, contractors and members of other pro- 
fessions and industries interested in the use of 
wood, are invited to attend the meetings of the two 
organizations. 


SOUTHERN MEETING POSTPONED 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 17.—Secretary C. B. Har- 
man, of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has announced that the 
quarterly meeting of the organization, scheduled 
originally to be held here Feb, 12 and 13, has been 
postponed until Feb, 24 and 25. 








EASTERN LUMBERMEN’S PROGRAM 


Bangor, Mr., Feb, 17.—Secretary W. H. Cutler, 
of the Hastern Lumbermen’s Association, an- 
nounces that the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion will be held in this city at the Bangor House 
on Feb. 25. This was decided upon at a meeting 
of the executive committee late in January at which 
it was voted to continue the association. 

The meeting will be called at 2 p. m., Feb. 25, 
and the regular order of business will be taken up, 
including the reports of the various officers and 
committees and the election of officers for the en- 
suing year. George G. Weeks, of the American 
Realty Co., who has been delegated a committee of 
one to advise with others as to the purposes and 
future activities of the association, will make his 
report. It is expected that an official of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department will be present to ex- 
plain the workings of the new income tax law. A 
representative of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be present to address the 
members upon the present status of the lumber 
industry and also tell about the work of the Na- 
tional organization. Edward B. Saunders, assist- 
ant to the president of the Simonds Manufacturing 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., who at present is connected 
in an advisory capacity with the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor, will speak on ‘‘ Labor Conditions. ’’ 
The annual banquet of the Eastern asosciation will 
be held in the evening at the Bangor House. 





TO ENTERTAIN WISCONSIN LOGGERS 

Ris Laker, Wis., Feb. 18.—George N. Harder, 
president of the Rib Lake Lumber Co., manufac- 
turer and wholesaler of hemlock and hardwood lum- 
ber and lath, announces that on Feb. 26 the com 
pany will entertain the North Wisconsin Loggers’ 
Association at a social event. At 8 o’clock in the 


morning a party will leave for the company’s camp 
No. 9, going by log hauler train over a 9-mile 
ice road. After arrival at the camp dinner will be 
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served. Those present will then have an opportu- 
nity to witness the company’s logging operations. 
The party will return to Rib Lake about 4:30 in 
the afternoon and inspect the company’s sawmill 
and planing mill. A special train will be run to 
Chelsea to make connections with the night train 
to Chicago. 


CONCATENATIONS IN PROSPECT 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—E. D. Tennant, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, who went to Beaumont 
to attend the funeral Sunday of Capt. Richard C. 
Priddie, son of Snark W. A. Priddie, will remain 








in the South, intending to visit in Texas before 
going to Memphis to take part in a concatenation 
to be held Feb. 20 at Memphis in connection with 
the convention of the Southern Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. He also will attend the meeting 
of the Southern Pine Association at New Orleans 
Feb. 25-26. 

W. C. Butler, Vicegerent Snark for northwestern 
Iowa, is arranging a coneatenation to be held in 
Sioux City March 5 in connection with the conven- 
tion of the Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. It is likely Mr. Tennant will attend 
the concatenation. 





| New Way ot Locating Carriage Track Defects 


[By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 





There are many ways and means of locating and 
correcting curves or kinks in the V-rail of the car- 
riage track, but at best the more common methods 
are not accurate. Many mill mechanics practice 
lining the entire guide rail (V-rail) by making a 
silk line or cord fast at each end of the track and 
directly over and in center of the V, which makes it 
necessary to jack up the side of carriage while 
lining takes place. ‘That is very well, but a better 
way may be used without lifting the carriage off 
the rails. 

That better way may be described as making this 
line from end to end tight and instead of over the 
center of rail as stated, let it be avout 4 inches from 
it on the outside of the V-rail, and about level with 
it. Then use a hardwood block, say 11% inches 
square and 6 inches in 








line stretched from end to end of carriage represents 
the log or carriage itself, while the saw remains 
the cutting blade, and this line makes every move 
sidewise that the log makes while dogged to the 
carriage; therefore actual sawing conditions are 
tested. While making this test the saw should be 
standing still. 

Figure 3 shows the bandsaw section. Note the 
line in position near it. When the carriage moves 
up, this line slides along almost touching the saw, 
showing every defect and whether a slight curve in 
V-rail has been. overlooked. As the carriage is 
guided by the two end trucks the curve may readily 
be located by stopping the carriage at the point 
where it does not come right with the saw, and 
after marking this spot wit. chalk opposite the 





length, with a V-notch cut 
in its end to fit the V-top 


of this rail, and when the ‘ mr 
line is extended to the end 
of block, the mechanic é , 


may slide this block up or 
down the half of the track 
not covered by the car- ° ° 
riage, which will show any 
kinks or curves in the 
guide-rail; for should this 
block either pull away or 














press against the line, that q bp 


would indicate either an 
‘¢in-eurve’’ or ‘‘out- 
eurve’’ in track. 

Such a curve or short 
kink in the V-rail or 
guide-rail not only shows 
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in every board of lumber 














sawn, but magnifies it 
many times, producing 
what commonly is referred 














to by millmen as 
‘¢snakey’’ lumber, which 
is fatal to its sale. When 














these instructions are car- 
ried out, the carriage may 
be moved to other end of 























track without interfering 
with the line in any way, 
and the other half of V- 






























































rail may be tested and re- |____ 
paired according to need. 
Drawbolts may be used to draw this rail to either 
side until it comes right with the line, which the 
end of block will show. The carriage track often is 
blamed for carriage troubles and when making 
the V-rail perfectly straight the carriage wheels, 
bearings, offset collars and hinges thereon should 
be looked over; and after taking up all lost play, 
then a new idea may be applied which has proved 
just why bad lumber is sawn when the saws are 
fitted with expert care, the V-guide-rail is straight 
and carriage seemingly in pink of condition. To 
get the saw line the saw actually makes when saw- 
ing a log is the idea in a nutshell. 

The writer has prepared a drawing which shows 
very plainly how to apply this test, along with 
other kinks of value pertaining to the track and 
carriage. Referring to the drawing, which shows 
the top view of log-carriage, bandwheel, saw section 
in position and one skid of log deck, we will begin 
at figure 1, which is a line made fast at one end 
of the carriage frame and extending to the other 
end and made fast. This line should be made very 
tight and come on a level with top of headblocks, 
or a trifle above. The line must also be extended 
from the carriage enough to just touch the band 
saw between teethpoints. When adjusted to this 
position at each end (shown at figures 1 and 2) the 
test is made by beginning at the front end of ear- 
riage and moving it up the track slowly, watching 
the line where it touches the saw, or nearly so, for 
an opening to appear, or for the line to press the 
saw, as the case may be. In ninety-nine cases in a 
hundred there will be seen serious defects despite 
the fact that the whole rig seems to be right. This 





bottom of each V-wheel as shown by the arrow A 
to I, the carriage may be moved back and a draw- 
bolt inserted to draw out the curve. The tests may 
be made again to see if corrected. 


Figure 4 shows a valuable kink. It shows the end 
of a log deck skid with the iron strips on top as 
used, but on its end nearest the carriage is shown 
a cast iron cover extending over the top, both sides 
and front end of the wooden skid. This saves this 
end from becoming worn, splintered and in bad 
shape, causing a hollow which prevents logs from 
landing on the carriage speedily. This iron end 
cover is bolted on as seen and can be cast at any 
shop. Figure 5 is a band wheel, showing position 
in relation to the carriage. Figure 6 is a carriage 
frame. 

The flat wheels being shown on mill side, shows 
the V-wheels on the other. Note the extended 
line with arrow heads on ends which represent a 
straight track. Now note at figure 7 a snakey line 
which might represent a very bad V-rail. If a 
V-rail could get that bad the line would work back 
and forth to and from the saw very much, which 
gives the idea. 


—_——<—o_“T"—Orrrrs® 


The “Sea Trade School” is the latest, institution to 
be established by the United States Shipping Board. 
The new school is designed to fit boys of the merchant 
marine for jobs with firms doing export and shipping 
business. It will be conducted in connection with the 
general work of Georgetown University at Washington, 
D. C. Only those who have had at least one year at 
sea are eligible to take this novel but comprehensive 
and valuable course in business education. 
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We Specialize on 
Quick Deliveries 


It makes no difference where you are 
located, we'll fill your orders promptly 
and accurately for any amount of 


Acorn Brand 


“ America’s Best Oak Flooring ” 


With our warehouse located in Chicago, 
we have access to thirty railroads besides 
water facilities reaching all parts of the 
country. 

With a half million feet of this cele- 
brated flooring on hand at all times and 
just a short haul to any of these freight 
stations, you can readily see the advan- 
tage of placing your orders with us. 

Besides the advantages we offer you in 
package car shipments, you'll find our 
flooring to be in perfect condition when 
it arrives at your station, because we wrap 
all 4%” thickness in heavy paper, free of 
charge, to prevent damage in transit and 
at the job. 

This flooring is carefully manufactured, 
and the quality and milling are guaranteed 
on a basis of money back if not satis- 
factory for grade and mill work. Hun- 
dreds of satisfied agents and customers 
are now using it, and a trial order will 
make money for you and your trade users 
of “Acorn Brand.” 


‘*We Sell to Dealers Only,’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co, 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


WesTERNAVE’ CHICAGO, ILL. 

















PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
THE RED Book 
SERVICE 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Our Service is Prompt. | 

Let us prove it today. 
Rumley-Allison  Wisiede'Bc.its 
Tuscatcos. | umber Company 


Alabama 
Northern Sales Office 420-1 Scranton Real Estate Building, Scranton, Pa. 














Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 


Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 
Hull, ("esaics’*) Ala. 


Telegraph via 
uscaloosa. 











4&3 CEILING 


We specialize in Ceiling to the wholesale 
trade; also 


SOFT YELLOW PINE 
BEVEL SIDING : 


| Crichton Lumber Co., “xru'“ 


























Let Us 


Play Safe!! ews. your 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 


30 years’ 
experience 

















Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS | 


(" sasven LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F, H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


aatig Bmy By Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 2 


Timber Lands Bought and Sold 


Timber and Pulp Wood Estimates 
R. R. Bradley, Globe-Atlantic Bldg., 


Consulting Forester ST. JOHN, N. B. 






































TIMBER ESTIMATES 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 











THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber 


man Poet,” including ‘““TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch jow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 





Coast Spruce Branch to Be Revived—Program of Connecticut Dealers— Naval 
Stores Men Forming a Company 





RED CEDAR MEN HOLD ANNUAL 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 15.—Secretary-treasurer 
J. E. Seaman, of the Western Red Cedar Associa- 
tion, announces that the organization will hold its 
annual meeting and election of officers at Sandpoint, 
Idaho, on Wednesday, Feb. 19. No special pro- 
gram has been arranged, but O. 8. Hanson, presi- 
dent of the association, will give his report and in- 
formal discussions will be held, covering the condi- 
tions of the last twelve months and the outlook for 
the future. The business of the red cedar men is 
said to be as quiet now as it has been for several 
years and keen interest is being taken in the com- 
ing meeting in order to get a line on any business 
that may develop during the next few months. 
Among the matters to be considered, railroad con- 
ditions will attract some attention. 





STATISTICIANS HOLD CONFERENCE 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 17.—The yellow pine 
statistical bureau for the Hattiesburg district held 
a meeting in New Orleans, at the St. Charles Ho- 
tel, on last Thursday, with KE. J. Hurst, of the New- 
man Lumber Co., presiding. Routine business was 
transacted and a general discussion of trade con- 
ditions followed. By the general accounts, mill 
stocks still rule considerably below normal volume 
and very much broken in assortment, with produc- 
tion restricted by bad weather and to some extent 
by labor conditions. Some improvement of de- 
mand was reported. 

Among those in attendance were: 

Ki. J. Hurst, J. J. Newman Lumber Co. ; W. B. Rogers, 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; L. B. Sedg- 
wick, J. J. White Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss.; M. J. 
Logan, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Kentwood, La. ; 
J. S. Otis, H. Weston Lumber Co., Logtown, Miss. ; 
W. J. Stebbins, Lyon Lumber Co., Garyville, La.; L. D. 
Smith, Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La.; R. J. 
Williams, Williams Yellow Pine Co., Poplarville, Miss. ; 
J. T. Wood, W. C. Wood Lumber Co., Collins, Miss. ; 
Kk. O. Batson, Batson-McGehee Co., Millard, Miss. ; 
J. H. Curtis, Foster Creek Lumber & Manufacturing 
(o., Stephenson, Miss. 





OPPOSE ADVANCE IN LUMBER RATES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 15.—At a meeting of 
the Jacksonville Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at the Mason Hotel yesterday, it was 
resolved to oppose the proposed advance in rates 
of port wharfage and storage. The present rate 
on lumber is 25 cents a thousand, which includes 60 
days’ storage. The proposed rate is 30 cents a 
thousand, with extra storage charges. The whole- 
salers declare that the advance will seriously affect 
the movement of lumber thru this port if allowed 
to become effective. The association’s traffic com- 
mittee was authorized to take the matter up with 
the chamber of commerce with a view to preventing 
the Clyde line from putting the new rule into effect. 
In the opinion of the lumbermen, nothing justifies 
this advance. 


SPRUCE BRANCH SEEKS INDEPENDENCE 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Feb. 14.—A well attended 
meeting of spruce manufacturers was held here 
today and a petition was drawn up to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association requesting the or- 
ganization of a box and shook department; also 
that plans be made immediately for the establish- 
ment of suitable grades and that the association 
get back of a strong promotion campaign in the 
interest of spruce and hemlock as boxing material. 
The chairman of the meeting was F. A. Douty, of 
the Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., of Portland. 
A committee was appointed to take up the details 
of the proposed organization with R. B. Allen, sec- 
retary and manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. It consists of J. P. Sprague, 
chairman; C, A. Pratt, W. P. O’Brien and W. 8. 
Cram, Manufacturers present at the meeting were: 


T. W. Fletcher, North Portland Box Co., 
Ore. 

M. G. Calef, Liberty Box Co., Tacoma. 

Pe O’Brien, Astoria Box €o., Astoria, Ore. 

T. W. Tebb, Pacific Lumber Agency, Aberdeen. 

Pr. D. Lewis, Columbia Box & Lumber Co., South 
Bend, Wash. 

I. W. Preston, North Bend Mills & Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore. 

Glenn W. Cheney, Portland. 

— H. Schwerdmann, Oregon Box & Manufacturing 

Portland. 
°8. . Hyman, Puget Sound Box Co., Seattle. 
W. S. Oram, Siler Mill Co., Raymond, Wash. 





Portland, 


Ss. & Mumby, Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., Bor- 

deaux, Wash. 
. A. Pratt, Pacific Box Co., Tacoma. 

T. A. Cunningham, Northwestern Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam 

ae |e Douty, Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., Port- 
—_- 

. C. Angell, babe 9 Lumber Co., Portland. 
}. E. Doran, Spaulding Logging Co., Salem, Ore 
J. P. Keating, West Coast Box & Lumber Co., Port- 


land. 


M. H. Williams, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cos- 
mopolis, Wash. 

A. P. Sprague, Copalis Lumber Co., Carlisle, Wash. 

K. C. Kaune, Anacortes Lumber & Box Co., Ana- 
cortes, Wash. 

J. O. Stony, Stony-Fisher Lumber Co., Portland. 

The Centralia meeting was the outcome of a 
plan to continue the spruce branch on a peace basis, 
as all the spruce mills entered the West Coast as- 
sociation last summer because of the war emer- 
gency. During the war R. C. Angell, of Portland, 
was manager of the spruce branch. The new move 
means that the branch is to be continued in the 
way indicated, under the direction of Secretary 
Allen, at the Seattle headquarters. The selection 
of a secretary for the branch will be announced 
later. 


CONNECTICUT DEALERS TO MEET 


New HaAveEN, ConNn., Feb. 17.—The_ twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Connecticut, which is to be held at 
the Hotel Taft Feb. 27, will open with a luncheon 
at 12 o’clock, followed by a business meeting at 2 
p. m. Reports of various officers and standing 
committees will be followed by election of officers 
and directors and of new members. After a report 
of the work of the credit and information bureau, 
Leslie Willis Sprague, special agent of the United 
States Department of Labor, will deliver an address 
on ‘‘Codperating for Reconstruction; R. 8. 
Whiting, of the National Lumber a TE ll: 
Association, will speak on ‘‘Costs;’’ James Sher- 
lock Davis, of the Cross, Austin & Ireland Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on ‘‘Trade Practices;’’ and 
Charles Hill, of the Southern Pine Sales Corpora- 
tion, New York City, on ‘‘Common Sense, Com- 
mon Interest, Common Purpose.’’ 

The evening session will be an informal dinner 
at 6:30 p. m., with Mayor David E. Fitzgerald, of 
New Haven, to deliver the address of welcome. 
The other speakers of the evening will be Frank W. 
Noxon, secretary of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, who will lecture on 
‘*Three Constructive Methods of Business for the 
Reconstruction Period Now Before Us;’’ and 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, the lumberman poet, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who will speak on 
‘The Poetry of Business.’’ 

a 








TRAVELERS’ NEW OFFICERS 


When the Central Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen met in Chicago last week one of 
the best known traveling men in the middle West 
was elected president for the ensuing year, so con- 
sequently N. J. Clears of Chicago needs no intro- 
duction to hundreds in the trade. Mr. Clears had 





N. J. CLEARS, OF CHICAGO ; 


New President of Central Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen 


his first experience on the road twenty years ago 
when he started selling millwork for the Morgan 
Sash & Door Co., and for twelve years he sold sash 
and doors in northern Illinois, northern Indiana, 
southern Wisconsin and eastern Iowa for that com- 
pany. For most of the years he was with that 
company his record of sales topped those of the list 
of salesmen, and almost every retail dealer in the 
territory mentioned became personally acquainted 
with Mr. Clears and with his salesmanship ability. 
For the following two years he sold millwork for 
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the Lockwood & Strickland Co., also of Chicago, and 
since then, as the N. J. Clears Lumber Co., he has 
represented the Northwestern Lumber & Cooperage 
Co., of Gladstone, Mich., manufacturer of north- 
ern lumber and hardwood flooring. His office is at 
812 Monadnock Block. 

Mr. Clears has always taken a keen interest in 
association work among the traveling men. He 
belongs also to the Michigan Association of Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen and the Northwestern 
Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men. He has been a member of the Central asso- 
ciation for eight years and one of its directors. 

It goes without saying that T. H. Nelson, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., of the T. H. Nelson Lumber Co., 





T. H. NELSON, OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ; 
Reélected Secretary-Treasurer of Central Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen 


was reélected secretary and treasurer of the Cen 
tral association at the meeting last week. He is 
a very efficient secretary and the salesmen who be 
long to that association know it. For the last 
several months Mr. Nelson has been out of the lum 
ber business, having been at Washington, D. C., 
serving the Government in war time in such way 
that his experience counted for the most and he is 
just now getting familiar again with conditions in 
the lumber trade. 


COOPERAGE GROUP DISCUSSES TRADE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 17.—At their monthly 
meeting held at the Tutwiler Feb. 12 the pine 
heading group of the Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries of America discussed prices, cost systems 
and market conditions in general. W. G. Nichols, 
of Calera, Ala., president of the group, presided 
and announced that he was pleased to see repre 
sentatives of twenty firms present. V. W. Krafft, 
of St. Louis, secretary of the association of heading 
industries, acted as secretary for the local meeting. 

Very little activity was reported, it being stated 
that many of the mills were closed and others run- 
ning on short orders. Everyone present, howeyer, 
announced his belief that business would revive, as 
other businesses will pick up as soon as the unset- 
tled state of things is overcome. 
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PERMIT SYSTEM CANCELLED 

New York, Feb. 17.—W. 8S. Phippen, traffic 
manager for the National Wholesale Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association, under date of Feb. 14 has ad- 
vised the membership of the organization that ef- 
fective Feb. 15 the embargoes placed here Jan. 
15, 1918, on carload domestic freight and station 
deliveries are cancelled by order of the regional di- 
rectors in this section. No change will be made in 
the method of permitting export freight and car- 
load domestic freight must not be accepted for 
other than regular station deliveries, nor will re 
consignment for export or lighterage deliveries be 
allowed, says Mr. Phippen. Further he says: 

This means that on and after Feb. 15 domestic ship- 
ments may be made, without the necessity of obtaining 
a permit, to any track delivery station in New York 
and vicinity, which has been under the jurisdiction of 
the domestic division, freight traffic committee, deliv- 
eries at such stations being subject only to embargoes 
which may be placed by delivering roads. 








WOULD RETURN RAILROADS TO OWNERS 

Str. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis has sent a letter to each repre- 
sentative and senator in Congress in accordance 
with the recommendations of the traffic committee, 
of which E. E. Eversull is chairman, urging the pas- 
sage of the Cummins bill. The letter states that 

On Dec. 27, 1918, the wholesalers’ division of the 
exchange passed a resolution instructing the secretary 
to write their congressmen on behalf of the whole- 


salers’ division, and the traffic committee, representing 
the entire organization, have requested further corre- 


spondence to attract the attention of the congressmen 
to the necessity of immediate action by them in the 
restoration of the railroads to the original owners, or 
private control. This committee further reported that 
they were being guided to a considerable extent by 
other similar organizations, and by the daily press, and 
are thoroly convinced that the people are very much 
dissatisfied with the present conditions prevailing with 
the railroad companies, and that the only objections 
that have been recorded thru the daily papers have 
been by an appointee of the present administration, 
and we are, therefore, writing this letter for the par- 
ticular purpose of again calling your attention to the 
needs of the shipping public for an early relief being 
granted so that our business may again become stabil- 
ized, and that we may resume the prosperity that we 
enjoyed in the pre-war period. 





FOREST SUPERVISORS IN CONVENTION 


MIsSsoUuLA, Mont., Feb. 18.—Missoula was host 
for five days this week to the annual convention of 
the supervisors of the forests of District No. 1. 
The foresters dwelt on the accomplishments of the 
service in this district and considered plans for 
future work. District Forester R. H. Rutledge pre- 
sided. District Forester Smith Riley, of District 
No. 2, and all except one of the foresters of Dis- 
trict No. 1 attended, the absentee being R. P. Me- 
Laughlin, of Kalispell. Those who answered the 
roll call were: 

R. G. Wilson, Sheridan; E. W. Shaw, Livingston ; 
R. 'T. Ferguson, Billings; J. Bb. Somers, Dillon; W. W. 
White, Missoula; H. L. Baker, Thompson Falls; J. C. 
Whitham, Miles City; R. A. Hamilton, Orofino; M. H. 
Wolff, Caur d’Alene; 8S. V. Fullaway, Grangeville; 
c, A. Fitzwater, Sandpoint; C. F. Howell, Kooskia ; 
Roscoe Haines, St. Maries ; L. C. Stockdale, Anaconda ; 
J. D. Warner, Kalispell; R. EK. Bodley, Bozeman; C. K, 
McHarge, jr., Helena; W. B. Willey, Great Falls; C. M. 
Stevens, Missoula; D. L. Beatty, Choteau ; Elers Koch, 
Missoula ; Rutledge Parker, Missoula, and eight officials 
of the district oflices, the heads of various departments. 


—_——~ 


NAVAL STORES PRODUCERS’ MEETING 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 17.—At one of the best 
attended meetings of naval stores producers ever 
held in this city, the organization of the Naval 
Stores Producers’ Ixport Co. was agreed upon, 
participation being pledged by interests which 
produce approximately one-third of the South’s 
output, and operating in five States—Florida, Mis 
sissippi, Louisiana, Alabama and Texas. The com- 
pany will be incorporated under a Delaware charter 
and capitalized at $3,000,000, of which $1,600,000 
is practically subscribed. It will be a combina 
tion of proaucers to engage in export trade under 
the provisions of the Webb-Pomerene bill, and will 
maintain its headquarters in New Orleans. Final 
organization, with the election of officers, will be 
taken up at a meeting to be held in this city on 
Keb. 26, the date being chosen for the convenience 
of the lumbermen-producers, many of whom will be 
here at that time to attend the Southern Pine As 
sociation ’s annual. 

At last Thursday’s meeting, which was held in 
the St. Charles Hotel, Seeretary-manager Carl F. 
Speh, of the Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ As- 
sociation, presided. After explaining the purpose 
of the meeting, Mr. Speh distributed copies of the 
charter for the proposed organization. Walker 
Spencer, a prominent New Orleans attorney, was 
then introduced and delivered a talk on the pro 
visions of the Webb-Pomerene bill and its relation 
to the proposed plan of organization. L. R. Put- 
man, trade extension director of the Southern Pine 
Association, followed with an explanation of the 
southern pine manufacturers’ plans for organiz 
ing an export company. The project was subse- 
quently discussed by Secretary Speh, who presented 
statistics bearing upon it, and by J. B. Newton, C. 
Ii. Klumb, W. B. Gilliean, J. A. Taylor and others. 

Under the organization plan as described, naval 
stores producers who participate will furnish the 
company with accurate data on their production of 
rosin from Mareh 1, 1919, to Mareh 1, 1920, and 
will turn over to the company, on completion of its 
organization, rosin amounting to 20 percent of their 
production, receiving therefor equivalent stock in 
the company. The amount of stock held by any 
producer will correspond with the amount of his 
production, which is to be checked up from time to 
time to determine the correctness of the amount 
of his holdings of company stock. Mr. Speh esti 
mates the production of rosin for the twelvemonth 
beginning March 1, 1919, upon which the com- 
pany’s operation will be based, at about 1,300,000 
barrels of 500 pounds each—an increase of 20 per- 
cent over last year. This estimated increase, it will 
be noted, is the equivalent of the amount of rosin 
the producers are to turn in to the company for sale 
abroad. Domestic consumption amounts to about 
997,000 barrels annually. Stocks at all points are 
about 600,000 barrels. Naval stores producers 
pledged to participation represent about one-third 
of the total southern output and it is said that 
many others will come in. The company will also 
handle turpentine in export trade, under plans to be 
worked out along the lines described for handling 
rosin. 

Among those who attended last Thursday’s meet- 
ing were: 

J. P. Turregano, Alexandria ; A. F. Bullard and H. A. 











SALE OF 


Pulpwood Lands 


in Northern Ontario 


The Lake Superior Corporation and 
Algoma Eastern Railway Company 
are open to negotiate for the dis- 
posal of certain lands 


Approximately 682,000 Acres 


situated for the most part in that section 
of Northern Ontario known as the Clay 
3elt, and comprising the Townships of 
Storey, Langemarck, Dowsley, Nassau, 
Shetland, Staunton, Orkney, Magladery, 
Caithness, Rykert, Doherty, Whigham, 
Coppell, Newton, Dale, McOwen, Frater. 


The lands in question are accessible to 
the Algoma Central, Trans-Continental, 
Canadian Northern, and Canadian Pacific 
Railways, and should be of particular in- 
terest to pulp and paper makers, also to 
settlers, in view of their agricultural 
possibilities. 

General information will be furnished and plans 
exhibited at the office of Mr. Alex. Taylor, secre- 
tary of the Lake Superior Corporation, 1428 Bank 
of Hamilton Building, Toronto, or at the office of 
Mr. G. A. Montgomery, vice-president of the 


Algoma Eastern Railway Company, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. 


POPULARIZE 


Your Lumber Yard with 


CARFENTERS 











Nail Sack. 
Make every one of these workers in ‘ 


wood a present of a 


Troy Nail Apron 


Circulars and prices on request. 


\_ The Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co., "ws 














Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes 
53 Plans $2500 to $7000. ...60 cts. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 


” 


72 Plans, $1200 to $2500. ..60 cts. 
“Little Bungalows” 
40 Plans, $500 to $2000. ...40 cts, 


SPECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans- -. --- 
Moncey bach if mot satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 747 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 
An Excellent’ Western Soft Pin 

in 1x6"’, 8", 10° & 12” No. 2, - . 

No. 3 & No. 4 Gana Immediate Shipment 


Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 
Norway— White Pine Lath. 


The John C. King Lumber Co., 814, /n., Tro Bid. 














WANTS SUPPLIED 
Want employment, want employees, want anything? Of 


course you do; everybody wants something. Advertise in 
oo Ae DEPARTMENT OF THE AMBRIOAN LUM- 
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Bullard, De Funiak Springs, Fla.; W. B. Gillican, Buck- 
ner Chipley and J. A. Taylor, New Orleans; E. A. 
Jones, G. H. Hovey and L. V. Pringle, Biloxi; C. E. 
Klumb, Wiggins, Miss.; J. E. Hathcock, Chapman, 
Ala.; J. H. Pace and J. G. Pace, Pensacola; P. H. 
Moody, Kentwood, La.; R. M. Newton and J. B. New- 
ton, Poplarville, Miss. ; F. L. Pantall, Hammond; H. H. 
Gordon, Brenton, Ala.; L. Ramsay, Fernwood, 8. C.; 
8. E. Morton and G. F. Royce, Hattiesburg; D. T. 
Cushing, Bogalusa; Wallace B. Rogers, Laurel; D. G. 
Gray, Biloxi, and C, F. Speh, New Orleans. 








OREIGN 


Brokers-Agents 








JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American 
Hardwoods, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
15 and 16 African House, Water Street 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


Telegraphic and Cable: Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool” 











WE ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS AND LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


Bootle, Liverpool, England 
London Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 Hope St,, Glasgow 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 


for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address :: ‘‘CHALONER, LIVERPOOL’ 
GLASGOW, 


CANT & KEMP, sconano 
Wood Brokers 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


Hard and Soft Woods 


























Singleton, Dunn & Co. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union Street, Glasgow, Scotland and 17 Gracechurch Street, London, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London 
Cable Address: Scotts, A.B,C. 5th Edition. A.1 Telecode Liebers 








WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 
Wood Brokers 


86 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St.,London, E. C. 
Cable Address: “Brackridge” Glasgow, Cable Address: “‘ Nivarium” Londea 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N.C. Pine, 
Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal portsin 
the United Kingdom orContinent handled to the best of advantage. 








BLACK SEA TIMBER COMPANY 





Purdon Chambers, J Street, Hull, Eng. 
Telegrams:— Telephones:—Head Office, Central 2884 
““Blacsetim, Hull”. “ i “3984 
“Threeply, Hull’. Warehouse, S 483 
ard, “2345 


Open for business after the war to handle consignments of all kinds of 
TIMBER, HARDWOOD, 
PLYWOOD, VENEERS, Etc. Etc. 


Inquiries solicited by cable or letter, shall receive our 
most careful and prompt attention. 

















FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








Review of Current Export Situation 


In spite of export restrictions and continued high 
ocean freight rates the export lumber situation is not 
without encouragement and is holding forth more hope 
for the early development of activity than really could 
have been expected so shortly after the signing of the 
armistice. As an example of the optimism prevailing 
in the trade may be quoted the following statement 
of an official of C, Crane & Co., well known hardwood 
manufacturers and exporters of Cincinnati, made in 
answer to an inquiry: ‘There are all indications for 
a good export business in the near future. We are 
receiving numerous inquiries now, and it would seem 
that every one on the other side is getting ready to 
lay in stock.” ‘This authority, to prove his point, 
exhibited two letters received that day by the con- 
cern, saying that they were fair samples of what the 
mail brings daily from abroad. The first of these let- 
ters was from a Liverpool concern and was dated Jan. 
21. It read: ‘We last heard from you in September, 
1917, and since that date have had little opportunity 
for interesting you in further business, owing to the 
restrictions imposed by the timber controller. We 
believe that the next few months will see a material 
decline in the hardwood stocks at present held by the 
Government of this country, with a consequent re- 
sumption of business with shippers on your side. Will 
you therefore kindly write us fully, giving us par- 
ticulars of your stock and lowest prices f. o. b. mill, 
together with current thru rates of freight? We have 
an inquiry for 18,000 cubic feet prime poplar (Ameri- 
can whitewood) 1x10-inch and up, and 1x12-inch and 
up, for delivery to Liverpool during 1919. Cablé on 
receipt of this letter. We understand from buyers 
that there will be no difficulty in obtaining the neces- 
sary license for the import of this stock.” The other 
letter was from Antwerp, Belgium, under date of Jan. 
6. It specified stocks wanted and said in part: ‘Now 
that this terrific war is nearly over I hope that busi- 
ness will soon resume, As soon as there is any pos- 
sibility of shipping lumber from your country I shall 
be glad to hear from you and to receive your best of- 
fers c. i. f. Antwerp, for plain and quartered sawn 
white oak, red gum and sap gum FAS and No. 1 
common, in all thicknesses.” Both these letters, as 
are the hundreds of others constantly received by lum- 
bermen over here from over there, are interpreted as 
indicating a gradual resumption of export inquiry as 
a first step toward actual business, and give some in- 
formation as to the kinds of stock that are of interest 
to buyers on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently has received inquiries 
from Great Britain for names of manufacturers and 
exporters of this or that wood, and requests for in- 
formation regarding production facilities ete. It is 
in receipt of a communication from one of the largest 
importing houses in Liverpool, in which it indicated 
its eagerness to get into touch with producers and 
shippers of satin walnut, black walnut, hazel pine, 
tupelo and oak, in planks and boards. 

* * + 

The export booking department of the Southern 
Ilardwood Traffic Association has more than 100 cars 
of lumber for immediate shipment to the United King- 
dom, on behalf of its members, and scarcely a ton of 
ocean freight room available in which to send over 
this stock, amounting to approximately 1,500,000 feet. 
Commenting on this dearth of freight space, Secretary- 
manager J. Hl. Townshend says: “It is possible to 
secure freight room for an occasional car of lumber, 
but we are not able to secure any considerable quan- 
tity of ocean shipping space either now or for the 
month of March. ‘There is no general movement of 
hardwood lumber to the United Kingdom for the rea- 
son that space is so scarce. The association has taken 
the matter up with the United States Shipping Board 
and Chairman Hurley has promised to take action as 
soon as possible looking to an increase in the quantity 
of ocean freight room available. He has made it quite 
clear, however, that there is so much congestion at the 
ports now that this must be relieved before there can 
be any change for the better.” The export booking 
department of the association is proceeding quietly 
with its plans for handling the foreign business of its 
members, but it is not yet ready to make any an- 
nouncement, As soon as there is more freight room 
available for handling overseas shipments the associa- 
tion will announce appointment of representatives at 


necessary points and details of its policy. In the 
meanwhile the association, in coéperation with the 
National Lumber WPxporters’ Association, is doing 


everything possible to secure thru bills of lading on 
lumber and forest products. It has this subject up 
with the Railroad Administration, and prospects are 
fair that these documents, so essential to the success- 


ful exportation of lumber, will soon become available. 


*. * + 

A modest demand prevailed during the week for 
full cargo steamers, and a limited amount of trading 
was reported, The rates established by the Govern- 
ment for cargo on the berth to European ports are 
so. low that charterers profess to see little or no profit 
in chartering steamers at shipping board rates to lay 
the berth. Charges in full cargo rates are few and 
slight, with only a limited amount of vessels offer- 
ing for prompt loading. The sailing vessel market 
generally is steady, there being a moderate demand 
for tonnage from shippers to various of the foreign 
ports, but very little inquiry for coastwise carriers. 
General cargo, lumber and coal are the principal car- 
goes offering, but there are also a few inquiries for 
earriers for petroleum and other cargo. Return 


freights offer sparingly. Rates remain steady. The 
United States Shipping Board quotes 1.15 per 100 
pounds of lumber from Gulf ports to the United 
Kingdom; to Rotterdam, Antwerp, Havre and Bor- 
deaux, $1.40; to Marseilles, Genoa and Naples, $1.75; 
to Alexandria, Egypt, $60 per ton of 2,240 pounds, 
Kastward rates on foreign vessels are in line with 
those of the shipping board, with the exception that 
the former have been quoting ship options. Some 
bookings have been made at rates less than those 
quoted. It is understood that the shipping board has 
reached an agreement on stabilized rates and that in- 
formation relative to this subject will be available in 
the immediate future, 
* * * 

This stabilization of rates will be most welcome, as 
it is felt that this is one of the principal things needed 
to encourage export business in lumber. With a drop 
in rates of what was practically $100 per 1,000 feet, 
us recently took place, but with present rates five 
times as high as they were previous to the war, buyers 
at present naturally are reluctant to place an order 
of any consequence, knowing that there is a possibility 
of another drop in rates which would enable their 
competitor to secure his lumber for $15 to $20 less 
per 1,000. So until the ocean rates have been 
stabilized so that there will not be any material fluctua- 
tion there is going to be only a hand-to-mouth buying 
and no material revival to the export trade. Since 
the signing of the armistice there has been a general 
trend toward a resumption of this trade; but it should 
not be forgotten that there are conditions other than 
high and uncertain ocean rates which are antagonistic 
to its revival. The increased but uncertain cost of 
labor and raw material, together with the uncertain 
demand for the finished product, naturally causes men 
to proceed cautiously until they have felt out condi- 
tions that are essential for the establishment of a 
healthy trade. Then there are restrictions that have 
been placed by the United States and foreign govern- 
ments which greatly retard the resumption of trade. 
No doubt some of these restrictions have been es- 
sential, while others appear to result from a false 
idea of self-protection. Hvidently some of these re- 
strictions have been placed to favor the disposal of 
certain materials bought at very high prices and 
which, in order to save the Government from all the 
loss possible, sellers are endeavoring to place on the 
market at somewhere near the price that was paid for 
them. Buyers declare that if they buy this stock re- 
strictions will be removed immediately, and they will 
have to pocket the loss instead of the Government. 
Until the attitude of the governments, which at pres- 
ent appear to be blocking the way to commercial 
activity, has been revised more in accord with the 
recognized and established demands of trade, no ma- 
terial advance in the reéstablishment of the export 
trade can be looked for. Without any question, if 
these hindrances were removed there would soon 
spring up a very healthy demand for American lum- 
ber and forest products, and the period of reconstruc- 
tion would be much accelerated. 

7 * - 

Sailing vessel charters recently reported include one 
cargo from Gulf to Buenos Aires at $60 per 1,000 
feet; one from Gulf to Montevideo or Buenos Aires 
at or about $60; two from Gulf to Las Palmas at 
$52.50 and $60; one from Mobile to north side Cuba 
at $20, and three cargoes to Porto Rican ports at 
$25 per 1,000 feet each, The pre-war rate to Buenos 
Aires ranged about $8 per 1,000 feet by steamer, and 
this comparison with present rates illustrates one rea- 
son why the redevelopment of export business is held 
back. ‘Transatlantic movements of stock purchased 
for Allied government accounts are reported to be in- 
creasing in volume, and the export business is gen- 
erally rated first-class, the demand now being held 
up, being counted on as simply stored up for future 
placement. In the meanwhile inquiries, especially for 
southern pine it is reported, are literally flooding the 
market. 

o * > 


The export trade out of west Coast ports is badly 
unsettled largely on account of the uncertain condi- 
tions of the freight market. Lumber dealers and 
consumers in the Orient and other countries reached 
from the west Coast are needing lumber badly, but 
with a declining freight market there is danger that 
a drop in rates during the voyage may cause a heavy 
loss on a cargo of lumber, and therefore much _ busi- 
ness is held in abeyance. Two months ago rates from 
the Coast to China and Japan were $50 a ton; a 
month ago the Federal Shipping Board cut the rate 
to $30, and on Feb. 8 made another reduction to $12 
a ton, The whole world knows of these reductions ; 
but the world perhaps does not know that the shipping 
board was unable to carry all the freight that offered 
at $30 to China and Japan. So the greater part of 
the freight went to those countries in other vessels at 
$40. Now the shipping board is wholly unable to 
accept the freight offering, and that will be offered to 
it, at $12 a ton. On shipping board vessels the freight 
on lumber to China and Japan now would amount to 
about $19 per 1,000 feet; but no vessels can be se- 
cured at less than $40. Consequently lumber is not 


being bought for offshore shipment at this time, ex- 
cept for such immediate requirements as can not be 
staved off. The shipping board has announced an $18 
rate per 1,000 feet on lumber from Pacific Coast ports 
to the Atlantic coast via the Panama Canal, a reduc- 
Lumber shippers point out, however, that 


tion of $2. 
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on kiln dried white pine lumber, weighing about 2,000 
feet to 1,000 feet, there would be no saving in water 
shipment, as compared with the railroad freight rate 
of 80 cents per hundredweight. On green fir lumber, 
however, which weighs about 4,500 pounds per 1,000 
feet, there is some saving by the water route. 





SWEDES DEFEND THEIR HIGH PRICES 


There has been much controversy between the British 
timber controller and importers in general and the 
Swedish lumber exporters on the subject of prices, the 
former declaring that the prices demanded by the 
Swedes are high beyond reason and show a tendency 
on the part of the producers to take the utmost ad- 
vantage of Britain’s unfortunate position as regards 
lumber supplies, and the latter defending their rigid 
stand for apparently extortionate prices as entirely 
justified by costs and general conditions. In fact there 
has been much bitterness between the two factions. 

The Swedish quotations for f. 0. w. range approxi- 
mately as follows: Upper gulf ports, 9-inch, £23 per 
standard, f. o. b., and 7-inch, £21; middle gulf ports, 
9-inch, £25, and 7-inch, £23; west coast ports, 9-inch, 
£27, and 7-inch, £25. To these prices are added the 
high freight rates prevailing between Swedish and 
British coasts, and other necessary charges, so that 
when finally landed on British soil the prices per 
standard are greatly enhanced. 

In an endeavor to remove existing misunderstand- 
ings the Swedish exporters recently dispatched a dele- 
gation of prominent lumbermen to London to explain 
the present position of the Swedish sawn and planed 
wood trade to the British authorities and to prove by 
figures that the shippers are not making the extor- 
tionate profits that the British timber controller and 
others in authority believe, The deputation had num- 
erous interviews with the timber controller and other 
Government officials, and were given an attentive 
hearing. It was pointed out that owing to the war 
conditions the increase in the cost of production had 
been greater in Sweden than in other countries, largely 
because of the ever increasing wages paid the work- 
men, which have increased fully 160 percent over 
pre-war rates. The delegation said that the Swedish 
mill hands are now working an 8-hour day at 10-hour 
rates, and the manufacturers are pledged to this level 
for the whole 1919 season at least. ‘The fact is, it 
was declared, that the shippers at the present are 
more or less at the mercy of the workmen. 

On this subject, Swedish Export said in a recent 
issue: “If one looks abroad one can not rejoice at 
the tendency shown by the market, but if one looks 
within the country we have a very gloomy picture 
before us—enormously swollen prices for timber, fell- 
ing and transport, scarcity of horses and fodder, and 
constantly increasing wages in the river drives, at the 
sawmills and in the timber yards. Prices abroad must 
therefore be raised, for otherwise it would be best, 
under the conditions now prevailing in the country, 
to throw the helve after the hatchet.” 





BRITISH IMPORTERS PLAN COMBINATION 


The most discussed subject in the British softwood 
trade today is a projected combination of timber im- 
porters, as a matter of protection against the aggres- 
siveness of foreign sellers and against undue market 
disturbances, with Montague L. Meyer, the present 
Government timber buyer, as the head. Details of 
the scheme are still lacking, but there is a gradual 
working among the leading importers in the country 
toward the development of a spirit of unity, “which,” 
comments a British authority, “has been so deplorably 
absent in bygone days, and has led to insane com- 
petition even during the palmy days of plenty of 
trade.” 

The need of getting together in close codperation 
and devising methods of combined buying is generally 
felt by the importers. A workable scheme of selling 
is also urgently desired, to eliminate the undercutting 
which has been the bane of the timber trade in the 
past. The days ahead are really dangerous, it is 
pointed out, because prices hereafter must always 
range along higher levels than prevailed before the 
war, The great problem, therefore, is how to regulate 
buying and selling so that there will be the least pos- 
é6ible disturbance of values. 

British importers view with marked uneasiness the 
open competition with the continental countries which 
are in great need of lumber supplies that seems in- 
evitable as soon as reconstruction seriously begins, and 
the question arising out of this expected situation is 
how the danger of inflated values can be met. The 
answer, declare the sponsors of the scheme, is a strong 
combination of importing interests to fight against un- 
restricted competitions at home and abroad. 

It is understood that there is much opposition in 
Great Britain to the scheme, as known details seem 
to indicate that the combination would be a new 
agency representing shippers, succeeding the present 
Government control, dealing direct with shippers 
abroad, and thus eliminating the services of many 
existing agents. Exporters to the United Kingdom 
have not been able to form an opinion on this new 
development in that market, because of the withhold- 
ing of all of the essential details. When these are 
available they will no doubt be made the subject for 
close study, to determine how this combination would 
affect the sellers’ interests. 


TO STUDY ENTIRE SHIPPING SITUATION 


A committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will be named immediately to make a 
comprehensive study of the entire shipping situation 
with a view to submitting a report to the member- 
ship of the chamber, according to an announcement 
made last Saturday by Harry A. Wheeler, president of 
the organization. The committee, whose personnel 
will be announced immediately after its completion, 
will comprise all interests concerned with a merchant 


marine policy, including ship owners, ship builders, 
shippers, agricultural interests, business men repre- 
senting various interests, admiralty lawyers etc. 

The study will take in all the problems confronting 
the country in the formulation of a merchant marine 
policy. The following will be some of the questions 
to be discussed: Shall the Government continue to 
own and operate the tonnage im its possession and 
under construction on Government account? If it 
does retain ownership shall it charter ships to opera- 
tors? If the ships are sold shall differentials in the 
emergency cost of construction and nominal values be 
absorbed or written off to admit competitive opera- 
tion? What, if any, differentials in operation other 
than cost of tonnage must be met by changes in regu- 
lations or amendments to the laws to provide assured 
success in competitive operation? What tonnage 
would be available for sale to private owners and how 
could its acquisition be financed? How should ton- 
nage, if turned back to private operators, be dis- 
tributed as respects ocean transportation, coastwise 
shipping and lake transportation? If the Government 
retains ownership and operates tonnage what definite 
shipping routes should be established and what sort 
of tramp service should be built up? 

The purposes of the study, as explained by Mr. 
Wheeler, are to ascertain just what the country de- 
sires in the way of a shipping policy and to learn 
what the business interests of the nation believe is 
the best procedure. Mr. Wheeler’s announcement was 
made after conferences with Chairman Hurley of the 
Federal Shipping Board, who has asked the chamber’s 
aid in outlining a policy that will work to the best 
interest of the entire nation. 





GULF CONCERNS SEEK MEXICAN TRADE 

BRAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 17.—About July 1, 1918, 
thirty or more local merchants organized the Export 
Bureau of the Beaumont Chamber of Commerce, pri- 
marily for the purpose of developing trade with 
Mexico, and afterward with Central America and the 
West Indies. This is in line with the advice of Chair- 
man Hurley of the Federal Shipping Board that busi- 
ness concerns organize corporations for the purpose 
of developing American export trade and thus pre- 
pare to utilize the new merchant marine, The bureau 
has been very successful under the leadership of T. 8. 
Reed, jr., chairman of the governing committee, and 
John C. Walker, the active manager. The lumber 
concerns included in the bureau are the Sabine Tram 
Co., the Beaumont Lumber Co. and the Keith Lumber 
Co. Several nice lumber export orders have been 
booked thru its agency. 

The close codperation of W. A. Bowie, president of 
the Gulf Export & Transportation Co., has been of 
great assistance. This company maintains semi- 
monthly sailings from this point to Tampico, Mexico. 
It operates a 2,000-ton steamer—the Colonel Bowie— 
also an ocean going tug and three or four large barges. 

The business developed by the bureau is steadily 
increasing. It does not operate primarily for its own 
profit, but acts as an agent. Twelve months’ expenses 
were underwritten by the thirty merchants comprising 
the bureau. All members, whether shipping direct or 
thru the bureau, pay a small commission, merely to 
cover operating expenses, The bureau is now self 
sustaining and is doing a large business with Mexico 

Manager Walker makes regular trips to Tampico and 
other Mexican ports, and his attitude reflects the very 
purpose for which the bureau was formed; namely, 
that of giving service. He tells the Mexicans that he 
comes as a representative of the Beaumont Chamber 
of Commerce to see if there is anything he can do for 
them. He will mail a letter, take an order, buy a horse 
or automobile, escort their children to school, deposit 
money for them, or perform any other service that our 
Mexican friends may desire. This spirit of helpful- 
ness has met with great favor, and during the war, 
when restrictions on foreign trade were very severe, 
he was able to perform many appreciated services. 

From the modest beginning described the officers 
of the bureau expect to develop an organization that 
will permit the members to do business collectively 
under one name with the ports of Mexico, Central 
America and the West Indies. The great advantage 
of this association is that the expense is prorated 
over a large number of lines of business and so does not 
fall heavily upon any one. Since the bureau has be- 
come firmly established no member has any expense 
in connection therewith unless he is actually export 
ing goods. Representing thirty or forty merchants, 
the bureau can afford to expend more money for the 
development of new trade than could any individual 
concern. A striking feature of this particular export 
bureau is that most of the member firms are not 
heavily capitalized. The lumber, hardware and oil 
well concerns are well capitalized, but a number of 
small merchants who have heretofore done a retail 
business mainly are represented in the bureau and 
have been enjoying a good trade. 


~ 


TO EXPAND TRADE IN REDWOOD 

SAN Francisco, CAL., Feb. 15.—A. F. Thane & Co., 
this city, have just announced some of the details of 
the expansion of their export business, for which plans 
have been carefully laid. A. F. Thane, who has had 
many years of experience in the import and export 
trade, is now on his way to England to visit his firm’s 
London office. In addition to shipping seasoned red- 
wood lumber to Australia, Mr. Thane has done pioneer 
work in popularizing redwood ties in South America 
and in successfully shipping spruce box lumber to 
Cuba. 

A. F. Thane & Co. was incorporated in June, 1911, 
with A. F. Thane as president and general manager, 
the entire capital stock, with the exception of Mr. 
Thane’s personal interest, being owned by the Pacific 
Lumber Co. The latter company is a large manufac- 
turer of redwood and its products, and thru A. F. 
Thane & Co. it purposes to increase the volume of its 
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LUMBER & EXPORT CO., Inc. 
Exporters and Sales Agents of 
Pitch Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., U. S. A. 








Vredenburgh Saw Mill 


Company 
VREDENBURGH, ALA. 








BLACK:WALNUT 


is our specialty. 


Cable Address: 
“KOSSECO Cincinnati’ 


THE 


Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


All kinds of Hardwoods 


105-6-7 Carew Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long - Knight Lumber Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A, 








Cable Address 
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General Sales and Export Office, 
11 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 


Brown Brothers Company 


Manufacturers 
“ ” d Hickory, Oak and Ash 
Buttcut Bran Dimension Stock, Plank 
High Grade Second Growth White Hickory—A Specialty 
awed Free and Clear of Defects. 








Memphis, 11 Broadway, Gainesville, 
Tennessee, ew Yor! lorida. 
Look for It guaran- 


this Brand 


as> ee 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
We feature Export cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U.S. A. 











Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Band Sawn Hardwoods 
Specializing in Thin Stock 
Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, 


Cottonwood. 
Cable Address, Mansfield-Shreveport_A BC Code. 











Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S. A. 
Cable Address—"‘Pickwood” St. Louis. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
43 Wall St., New York City 


1634 McCormick Building, 
e Chicago, Ill. 





115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 


468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


743 Cottage Grove Ave., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Johnstown, Pa. 








Lumber 
Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 


ellow Pin 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














FOREST LUMBER CO. | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 



































Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


THE WOODS man Poet,” including ‘‘TODAY,’’ just 


By Douglas Malloch ow America’s most widely quoted poem 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher. 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





WEST VIRGINIA 






| 7-4. 4D) £010) BD) 
REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 





William Whitmer & Sons : 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 











‘oar LIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
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redwood business and to exploit new markets. It had 
made good headway when the war came. Now a 
broader program is to be carried out in various lines. 

The lumber and tonnage interests of A. F. Thane & 
Co. will be looked after from the San Francisco office 
by W. I. Zimet and W. H. Neunaber. 

The company has also secured the services of M. W. 
Bidwell and A. M. Hicks, who presently will proceed to 
the Orient, to establish offices for the company there. 
Mr. Bidwell has resigned from his connection with the 
Coos Bay Lumber Co. to take up his new duties, and 
Mr. Hicks has severed his connection with the China 
Agency & Trading Co. Both come well equipped with 
experience and personality, and the entire combination, 
coupled with the financial support assured by the re- 
sources of the Pacific Lumber Co., augurs well for the 
success of Thane & Co.’s new venture. The Orient will 
be invaded and an office established in Shanghai for the 
export of ‘many American products, and the import of 
Oriental products, such as vegetable oils, rice, beans etc. 





BRITISH BUILDING AT STANDSTILL 


Lemon L. Smith, the Johnstown (Pa.) lumberman 
and former newspaper man who recently went abroad 
as a member of the United States Press Delegation to 
the peace Conference, writes from Paris to the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN as follows: 


Readers of the Greatest Lumber Journal might be 
interested in knowing that England is dotted with 
uncompleted buildings on which work was suspended 
for the duration of the war and that no change in the 
restrictions has been made as yet and as far as I 
could learn none will be made for some time. It is 
largely a question of transportation and as England’s 
food supply is being rationed on the same basis as 
during the war it will naturally be some time before 
they can spare bottoms for hauling lumber from 
America. This will probably have some effect on the 
demand for export lumber in the United States and it 
is my opinion that lack of shipping space will hold 
down the quantity of lumber that might be exported 
to any other markets until the world approaches more 
nearly to a peace basis. 

In Paris conditions are the reverse from those in 
London and I have seen far more construction work 
under way here than in New York. The buoyant 
spirits of the French people seem to enable them 
to recover from the war faster than the English. 
Paris is far brighter and gayer than London, 





BRITISH TIMBER PRICES MODIFIED 


According to a cablegram received by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce from American Con 
sul General Robert P. Skinner, at London, England, the 
maximum prices of timber imported into Great Britain 
have been modified, effective Feb. 10. The following are 
among the important changes: Pitch pine log timber, 
25 feet and down, 6- to 8-inch, 5s 9d per cubic foot ; 9- 
to 13-inch, 6s, and 18- to 15-inch, 6s 3d per cubie foot. 
Shortleaf Darien and Savannah district timber maxi 
mum, prices are fixed at 1s per cubic foot or less. 

Prime pitch pine planks and boards, 11 inches and 
up, are placed at £68 per standard of 165 cubic feet ; 10 
inches and less at £56; and square edged pitch pine 
planks, 5- to 6x11-inch and up, at £44. Oregon and 
Columbian pine, prime clears, 11 inches and up, are 
placed at £60 per standard; 6- to 10-inch at £$50; 
6 inches and down at £67, and 38x11 inches at £64. 





STEEL GETS LITTLE FOREIGN BUSINESS 


The steel mills of the country have received very 
little foreign business. There has been, as in lumber 
and other construction materials, a substantial number 
of inquiries and a fair volume of business offered, but 
at the high ocean rates which prevailed until very re- 
cently the mills would lose on any transaction they 
entered into, and therefore decline to book. The re 
sults of the recent ocean rate reductions are watched 
by the steel interests with great interest, but until 
heavier reductions in rates to South America, Africa, 
China and Japan are made little business can be done. 

Reduction of rates to Europe is of no interest to 
the American steel trade, for the reason that its steel 
can not be sold in that section of the globe. Recon 
struction in France will be accomplished with French 
steel, probably almost exclusively, but if outside aid is 
required there are Great Britain and Belgium to assist. 

In view of the conditions affecting the trade in steel 
wonder has been expressed at the present high rate 
of production, but it is altogether probable that the 
production rate will decline henceforth for some time, 
and few steel makers expect a full output this year. 





BIG TOTAL FOR 1918 FOREIGN TRADE 


Heavy December shipments brought the total exports 
for 1918 to $6,150,000,000, a decrease of only $83,000,- 
000 from the 1917 total, according to an announcement 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. Imports for the year totaled 
$3,031,000,000, or not quite half the exports. Imports 
for the previous year were valued at $2,952,000,000. 

Exports for December, the first full month after the 
signing of the armistice, reached a total of $566,000,- 
000, a decided increase over the $522,000,000 recorded 
for November, altho not up to the high mark of $600,- 
000,000 for December, 1917. Imports for December, 
however, were low, being $21,000,000, against $251,- 
000,000 for November and $228,000,000 for December 
of the previous year. 

Imports as well as exports of gold continued to 
decrease, the imports amounting to $62,000,000 in the 
calendar year 1918 against $552,000,000 in 1917 and 
the exports to $41,000,000 and $372,000,000 in the 
same year. Imports of silver increased from $53,000,- 
000 in the calendar year 1917 to $71,000,000 in 1918. 
The exports of silver during December, 1918, amounted 
to $48,000,000, a larger amount than in any other 
month during the past three years. For the calendar 
year, exports of silver amounted to $253,000,000 in 
1918 against $84,000,000 in 1917, 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


Foreign trade opportunity No. 28384, listed by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in Commerce Reports, gives the name of a 
party in France desiring an agency for portable houses, 
hangars ete. Correspondence should be in French and 
references are given. 

C-2060 is the number of a request for portable 
wooden houses and household furniture on file at the 
American Chamber of Commerce in France, and F-2072 
calls for woodworking machinery. The addresses may 
be obtained on application by members of the chamber. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce re- 
ports a man in Mexico who desires to purchase car- 
penter shop machinery, especially a wood planer, 
lathes, and circular and band saws. Catalogs and 
lowest export prices are requested. Correspondence 
may be in English. Interested manufacturers of wood- 
working machinery should address the bureau, referring 
to foreign trade opportunity No. 28208. 

A firm in Wales wishes to purchase 2,000 pieces of 
first quality white oak planks for railway passenger cars, 
dimensions 12 inches wide, 5 inches thick and from 14 
feet 6 inches to 16 feet 6 inches in length; also 8 feet 
in length. Terms of payment, draft to be attached 
to documents. This is Foreign Trade Opportunity 
No. 28397, name and references to be obtained by 
addressing the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 

Manufacturers of cooperage may find an _ oppor- 
tunity by communicating with the bureau’s No. 28400, 
a man in France who desires to secure an agency for 
the sale of wooden barrel and cask material for liquid. 
This person also says that he will sell lumber for 
construction work. Quotations should be made f. o. b. 
port of shipment. Payment against documents at the 
port of delivery. Correspondence may be in English, 
but French is preferred. 





EXPORTS FROM VIRGINIA PORTS SMALL 
Norro.k, VA., Feb. 17.—-The just issued statement 

of exports of lumber and forest products thru District 

No. 14, comprising the ports of Norfolk and Newport 

News, Va., during December, 1918, follows : 

35,000 feet southern pine logs (Jamaica)...$ 1,430 


6,000 feet southern pine logs (Port Africa) 300 
14,000 feet gum boards (Falmouth)......... 577 
26,000 feet walnut lumber (London)....... 8,416 
15,000 feet spruce lumber (Falmouth)...... 885 
15,000 feet creosoted piling (Kingston, Jam.) 1,430 


Total, 111,000 feet Total value, $13,038 

From this it will be seen that the volume of lumber 
exports thru District No. 14, being the next to the 
largest port in the country, was exceedingly small dur- 
ing December, even smaller than during November. 
Hardly any comparison can be made with December, 
1918 and 1917, for the reason that in December, 1917, 
the total number of feet exported was 1,445,000 feet 
with a value of $240,210. It is very possible that 
some lumber shipments are being diverted to Balti- 
more for forwarding altho why this should be done is 
not known. However, the export situation, as regards 
demand, freight rates and available bottoms, is such 
even at this time that those manufacturers expecting 
to engage in it do not look for a large business right 
at the start. This will mean that exports of lumber 
will continue light until things are lined up by those 
who will participate in this trade and also by the vari- 
ous governments. 

The total exports of all kinds passing thru this dis- 
trict during December were small as compared with 
previous months, the majority being made up of ship- 
ments of coal and wheat flour. The total value was 
$4,152,648, as compared to $7,305,389 in November ; 
$5,599,050 in October ; $4,790,681 in September, 1918, 
and $12,739,481 in December, 1917. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Akron, Onto, Feb. 18.—Trial of a personal injury 
action for $7,500, in which Margaret M. Graybill is 
suing the T. G. Parsons Lumber Co., of Kent, Ohio, 
has been started. The plaintiff claims injury by one of 
the company’s trucks, driven in a careless manner, 
which collided with a car in which she was riding. 


BURLINGTON, Vv., Feb. 17.—Andrew Bruon, of 
Danby, has brought suit for $10,000 against C. H. 
Swift & Sons (Inc.), of Utica, N. Y., wholesalers and 
manufacturers of lumber. Bruon alleges that the de- 
fendants broke a contract with him. 


HeLeENA, Monv., Feb. 17.—In a suit tried before Dis- 
trict Judge G. M. Bourquin in the Federal court at 
Helena the A. L. Jordan Lumber Co. obtained judgment 
for $34,500 against the Northern Idaho & Montana 
lumber yard at Columbia Falls, said to have resulted 
from the power company’s negligence in supplying 
current. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—Judge Dyer, in the United 
States District Court, today released from bankruptcy 
the Scarrit-Comstock Furniture Corporation, which 
stated to the court that it had abandoned its retail 
furniture business but would continue the operation 
of a furniture factory. The recommendation of the 
referee in bankruptcy for a settlement with creditors 
on the basis of 35 cents on the dollar was approved. 
The settlement involves the payment of $19,960. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—A petition in involuntary 
bankruptcy was filed in the United States District 
Court here today against the Eagle Utilities Co., which 
operates a wood products manufactory and a mercan- 
tile establishment in Kirkwood, a suburb of St. Louis. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


YELLVILLE, ArK., Feb. 17.—Ward Toliver has bought 
250,000 feet of pine timber from H. C. Morrison near 
Dodd City. 

Feb. 18.—William Yeager, 


PorTSMOUTH, OHIO, 


farmer of Turkey Créek, has sold a large tract of tim- 
ber to L. Taylor, of McDermott, and Carl Miller, of 
Buena Vista, for $5,000, 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








THE BETTER WORLD 


You who grumble and repine, 
Think that life is out of line 

And the age an age of selfishness and sinning, 
Can’t you see the night is gone 
And a new day in the dawn 

And the golden age of men in the beginning? 
We are learning how to live, 
We are learning how to give, 

We are finding there is joy in loving others, 
And the lands that have been far 
Now a little closer are 

And the men who have been strangers nearer broth- 

ers. 


Think not in a single year 
All our woe shall disappear, 

All the hearts of men the greater good pursuing; 
There is much that we have done 
Yet the task is but begun 

You and I and all the earth must now be doing. 
Tho there may be pain and ill 
In the hearts of mortals still, 

Tho there still are wrong and selfishness and sorrow, 
It’s a better world today 
Than the world was yesterday— 

And the world will be a better world tomorrow! 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 12.—Kentucky is more or 
less famous for more or less things, one of which 
it would seem is soon to become an amber but 
nevertheless roseate memory. But Kentucky’s 
chiefest fame rests upon her hosses and her hospi- 
talities. Since the Kentucky Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association devoted the principal part of its 
principal session to discussing motor trucks it 
would seem that soon nothing would be left to Ken- 
tucky but the hospitality. But not so; men still talk 
hoss. That is, they talk hoss and buy motors. But 
the thorobred will never lose its place in a true 
Kentuckian’s heart, any more than—well, anyway, 
the hospitality was Al. 

A large number of prominent persons gathered 
for the annual of the Kentucky splinter merchants. 
There was Al Struck, for example, president of the 
organization until 8. F. McCormick got his job. 
Al presided with wisdom and used with mercy the 
gavel which Emil Anderson gave him. The star 
orator of the convention was a young man named 
Walter Dix, of Louisville, who can take a motor 
truck apart and put it together again with his 
eyes blindfolded. A lot of fellows thought he was 
going to tell them how to run their trucks but he 
didn ’t—he told them how not to run them. 

There isn’t so much difference between a hoss 
and a truck anyway. There is a little difference in 
price (but not much) and a truck eats gasoline in- 
stead of hay, but you have to treat both of them 
kindly or you are going to have a dead animal on 
your hands. Mr. Dix knocked down and dragged 
out the man who buys a 2-ton truck and thinks he 
can load three tons on it, and the other sinner who 
puts on 6,000 feet of lumber and then tries to do a 
Barney Oldfield over a stone pavement or a country 
road. Too much speed or too much load has spoiled 
more trucks than it ever made dollars. 

Then, too, a motor truck ought to have a little 
veterinary attention once in a while. Every time a 
railroad runs an engine a hundred miles it takes 
it into the round house and puts in a new hairspring 
before it lets it out again. But a man will buy a 
motor truck and jam it thru the clay a thousand 
miles and then wonder why it goes dead some time 
on a hill. A motor truck ought to have its legs 
rubbed down just as regularly as a horse, and the 
driver ought to know as much about it as a team- 
ster does about his team, leaving it to you to say 
how much that is. 

But getting back to the prominent persons, we 
observed in the madding throng Mr. Charles C. 
Dobyns, of Maysville, who has retailed lumber for 
forty-nine years, has operated a mill most of that 
time, and still has a pleasant disposition. W. K. 
Hall, who was also present, hasn’t been in the re- 
tail lumber business at Fulton that long, but it 
probably seems just as long. John R. Cooper, of 
Paducah, Ky., and Indianapolis, Ind., was also 
there. ©. H. Stevens, the Beau Brummel, also 
Adonis, of the southern traveling fraternity, was 
early on the scene. So was Mr. Charlie Roark, of 
Greenville—and late. Fred Jones, our well known 
millwork maker, was handing out apples pumpkin 
size and kept open house thruout the jamboree. Did 
we say Billie Ballard was there? Anyway, he was. 
J. C. Kinecannon came but didn’t whistle. Hugh 
Allen—but what’s the use? Enough to say that all 
the live ones were there, including William Cun- 
ningham, of Mansfield, Ohio, who insures the yards 
down this way. L. M. Moore, of Lexington, was 
present intact, so there was sure to be a crowd 


whether anybody else was there or not. Mr. Butler, 
of Danville, who never lost a bill or made an enemy, 
filled the breasts of all with envy. Most of us never 
make a bill or lose an enemy. 

There was considerable presenting going on here 
and there. President Struck got a gavel all built 
up out of differently colored woods so that it 
looked like a ribbon cake, and Secretary Taylor 
was handed a cane to lean on. President-to-be Me- 
Cormick was given a large key to the city, and we 
trust he went out and saw what he could get with 
it. That able financier Charlie Roark, of Green- 
ville, was presented with an umbrella, which isn’t 
the only gift he has, he being able to make the 
bones love, honor and obey him. 

Everybody seemed to enjoy the convention, and 
Louisville magnanimously agreed to let Lexington 
have it next year. 





PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 14.—This was Valentine’s 
Day and President John D. P. Kennedy, of Beaver 
Falls, who presides over the destinies of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, was 
handed one that was the nicest you ever saw. It 
didn’t have any red hearts or tissue paper lingerie 
on it, but it was in the shape of the largest and 
best convention the association ever had. John 
was tickled all over. Secretary Rebbeck was 
threatened with the flu when the convention 
opened, but when he saw all his friends it effected 
a@ speedy recovery. 

Lest we forget, let us pay early tribute to’ the 
resolutions committee, which consisted of George 
Glass, Bruce Hill and Carl Van der Voort. This 
committee did everything but wash the dishes after 
the banquet, and it would have done that if some- 
one had only been thoughtful enough to refer the 
dishes to it. Somebody wanted the railroads given 
back to the railroads. Easy—refer it to the resolu- 
tions committee. Did the constitution need amend- 
ing or otherwise building up? Refer it to the reso- 
lutions committee. Do we need a building cam- 
paign? Let the resolutions committee do the work. 
Whatever came up, Capt. Kennedy sang out 
‘¢4-11-441?? and passed the ball to Quarterback 
Glass or Halfback Carl or Bruce. 

In consequence George had to stay home from the 
banquet and resolve. The resolutions committee 
met every day from 5 a. m. to 5 p. m and wrote 
resolutions, and from 5 p. m. until 5 a. m. and re- 
wrote them. When the amendment of the constitu- 
tion came up (in the form of a resolution) Mr. J. J. 
Munn thought that there ought to be a period in 
one place where there was a comma. J. A. Elder, 
of Altoona, on the other hand, thought a comma 
would look more nifty. There was a general de- 
bate, with the house about equally divided between 
the . and the , both seeming to have its friends. So 
the resolution was referred back to the resolutions 
committee, with which we were foolish enough to 
go to lunch. The result was a tie. George and 
we were for the period, while Carl and Bruce hung 
out for the comma. We might be in session yet 
if it hadn’t been for the auburn secretary of the 
association. Rebbeck suggested a compromise. 

‘How you going to compromise between a comma 
and a period?’’ asked Carl, who, being a lawyer, 
hates a compromise, anyway. 

‘Why not a semi-colon?’’ asked Rebbeck. ‘‘ Isn "t 
a semi-colon kind of both a period and a comma?’’ 


So a ; was inserted in place of the . that Bruce 
had rubbed out seven times and George as per- 
sistently rubbed in. 

This was an unique convention in many ways. 


Not only did the retailers attend it, but they also 
came up to the meeting room and listened to the 
orations. The ordinary audience at a convention 
consists of the officers and the other orators. But 
at the Pennsylvania meeting the retailers attended 
in spite of the orators. Not even oratory could 
drive them away. 

The Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation was host and did it so well that you 
couldn’t pry that convention away from Pittsburgh 
with a ear-starter. For real southern hospitality 
we don’t know any better place than Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


RANDOM 


Every man ought to own his own home, but he 
needn’t expect to boss it. 

The uncrowned prince now wears wooden shoes, 
and you can’t tell his heels from his head. 

Most of the resolutions committees seem to think 
that the only thing for the Government to do with 
the railroad question is to give it up. 

The National Association of Credit Men is going 
to organize some credit classes, and let us hope 
that they will teach some bosses to give it where it 
is due, 





When the peace conference gets thru it might 
tackle the job of getting up some terms of sale 
that would please both shipper and shippee. 

The kaiser is one man, at least, who would 

like to have a home of his own. 
__ You can buy an airplane now for $15,000, and 
if you have money enough so you can afford to 
buy one the heirs would probably be in favor 
of your doing it. 
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Rotary Cut 
Northern 


Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 

who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, »H 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, La Loh ond Shee which 
we ship i in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 


our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 
Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 










THE 


Powell-Myers 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
Indiana 
Bent Oak 
WAKELEE, MICH. 


ROCHESTER, IND. Wagon Rims 


also producing 
Northern and Southern Hardwood Lumber in 
Ash, Basswood, Beech, Cottonwood, Cypress, 
Elm, Gum, Hickory, Maple, Oak, Sycamore, 
etc. 


Rim Factory: 
ARGOS, IND, 


Saw Mills: 
WYATT, IND. 


Main Office, 
South Bend, Indiana 





-——JACKSON & TINDLE— 


Pa will quate bet ay ices on a ee following 
knesses No. 3 Northern Hardwoods. 
2 cars ‘oan 10/4, ltt 14/4 and aa No. 1f 
Com. & Btr. Ma 
2 cars each vt te ye Quarter-sawn Sate 
300 M ft. 5/4 2 Com. & Btr. Map 
‘ “Siapl 4/4, O74, 6/4 and 8/4 End- dried White 


60 M ft. 8/4 No. | Common & Btr. Elm 
2 cars 10/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Basswood 
2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 
Mill at Pellston and Munsing, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO,N. Y. 








SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 











Go The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 4 


+Redwood 


is just the thing for interior and ex- 
terior trim, siding, shingles, doors, 
window frames, lath, lumber, etc. 


Give Redwood a trial today 











Our Salesman will be glad to call on you, 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHICAGO New York, 103 Park Ave. 


Exchange, Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave, 


LONG FIR JOISTS*~..... | 


Granite Palle, 


AND BIG TIMBERS Washington 


“ Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 








waros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transter’ ~=MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 








4 Here "s our 
Mechanically Improved 


AIR-COOLED BURNER 
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ay Mew O exTenN OP BobucR 
This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 
Srarionary DOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 

Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done On Short Notice 

° Phone Ballard 555 

Seattle Boiler Works, S&tntwast, 

Sec. to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F, Hopkins, Prop., Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia Street, New Westminster, B. C, 














The Cost of Growing Timber 47, interesting exposition 


Sy R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


iMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


LUMBERMEN ACTIVE IN THE INLAND EMPIRE 





Home Building Revived in Many Sections — Logging Operations Hampered by 
Lack of Snow — Business Reported Brisk 





SPOKANE, WASH., Feb, 15.—Max Myers, president of 
the Myers & Parsons Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was in Spokane this week looking into the lumber in- 
dustry of the Inland Empire. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Myers. “The last time I visited Spokane and 
the Inland Empire was twenty-five years ago,” stated 
Mr. Myers. “Things then were dull all over the North- 
west. This visit shows great industrial improvement. 
We have been dealing in the lumber products of this 
district, chiefly white and yellow pine, and I am 
making this trip to examine the lumber products with 
the hope of increasing our activities here. I am 
touring the entire Northwest, going from Spokane to 
Seattle, then to Portland. I am conferring here with 
F. C. Young with the view to opening a branch office 
in Portland where Mr. Young will be in charge. Our 
purpose is to secure a greater access to fir lumber in 
and around Portland.” 

BE. H. Van Ostrand, manager of the Craig Mountain 
Lumber Co., of Winchester, Idaho, was a Spokane 
visitor this week. ‘We have installed a 7-foot Mershon 
vertical resaw which increases our output to the extent 
that we are now turning out as much lumber every day 
in eight hours as we formerly sawed in ten hours,” said 
Mr. Van Ostrand. ‘The mill has been in operation all 
winter. There has been no snow, but the ground has 
deen hard and we have done some logging. Business is 
good. We have been getting orders from all over the 
West, but none from east of Chicago.” Mr. Van 
Ostrand’s son, First Lieut. A. M. Van Ostrand, who 
was associated with him in the lumber business before 
entering the army, is now with the field artillery of the 
26th division in France. 


Home Bullding and the Logging Outlook 

The “Own Your Own Home” campaign revived in this 
city at the close of hostilities in Europe will probably 
be aided by the action of the United States Department 
of Labor thru its division of public works and construc- 
tion development. This division has inaugurated a 
nation-wide system of distributing posters the aim of 
which is, according to the department, to bring home 
to employer and employee the thought that they are 
both selling their services to the public and if the 
building in hand is well and quickly completed others 
will be undertaken somewhere else. One of the posters 
Says: ‘During the war it was patriotic not to build. 
Now we can best show our patriotism by building.” 

“The high cost of labor, high cost of living and the 
uncertainty about prices of lumber in the future have 
been contributing causes for lack of logging this 
winter,” declared W. J. Myrick, one of the owners of 
the McCarter Lumber Co., of Plummer, Idaho, who was 
in Spokane this week on business. “Our mill has been 
running all winter, but we have done little logging. 
Many lumbermen have been afraid of the red flag. The 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen was organ 
ized in our district, was disorganized, and now an 
effort is being made to organize again.” 

Robert I. Blair, a timberman of St. Maries and 
Wallace, Idaho, was killed in action in France. He 
was with the 27th engineers and left $10,000 Govern- 
ment insurance to his 7- -year- -old daughter, Ellen Blair, 
whose home is at a Sisters’ school at Tekoa, Wash. 


Oregon and Idaho News 


The awarding of a $100,000 contract to Sims & 
Carlson, of Spokane, to build nine miles of standard 
gage railroad for the Shevlin-Hixon Lumber Co. at 
Bend, Ore., indicates the beginning of activity in that 
section. J. H. Meister, logging superintendent for the 
Shevlin interests in the Northwest, whose home is in 
Spokane, says the work will begin immediately. ‘Sims 
& Carlson will move their outfits to Bend and the work 
should be completed within four months,” said Mr. 
Meister. This contract is said to be the first of the 
kind let in the Northwest this year. 

“Because of the present price of metals the lumber 
industry in the Coour d’Alene is rather quiet at the 
present time,” said Joseph Turner, president of the 
Turner Lumber Co., of Wallace, Idaho, who was in 
Spokane this week. “The Turner mill closed Dec. 24, 
but we are planning to start work again about April 1 
and will run the balance of the year. We have done 
no logging during the winter.” 

At a recent school election at St. Joe, Idaho, the 
district was bonded for $15,000 to build a school house. 
The new building will also be used as a community 
center, 

C. M. Buffum, well known lumberman of St. 
Idaho, was in Spokane on business this week. 

Lee Palmerton, manager of the Spokane branch of 
the Albers Milling Co., announced this week that the 
grain company will build a cereal mill in Spokane to 
cost $150,000 to $200,000 as soon as conditions are 
normal, The company now has mills at Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Salt Lake, Oakland, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. “We had considered the building of 
a Spokane mill before the war and we will go ahead 
now," said Mr. Palmerton. ‘We have had engineers 
and appraisers here looking over other plants and 
locations.” The announcement comes upon the heels 
of action taken by the Spokane grocers’ association in 
deciding to purchase no more Albers products, because 
the former president, Henry Albers, was convicted of 
espionage at Portland last week. 


Early Activity Promised 


F. W. Lewis, sales manager for the Blackwell Lumber 
Co. and the Panhandle Lumber Co., has gone east on 
business and will visit Chicago, New York, Boston and 
other important points. He will be away several 


Maries, 


weeks. The Blackwell mills at Coeur d’Alene and Fern- 
wood, Idaho, and the Panhandle mills at Spirit Lake, 
Idaho, and Ione, Wash., all closed in December and 
will start work again in March, according to R. B. 
Canfield, assitant sales manager, in charge of the 
Spokane offices while Mr. Lewis is east. The planers 
at the four plants have been busy all winter and did 
not close down when the mills did. 

Lieut. Frederick Weyerhaeuser, son of J. P. Weyer- 
haeuser, of Tacoma, has returned from the war in 
Italy, where he was a filer for Uncle Sam. He has been 
discharged from the aviation service and visited in 
Spokane with his father for a few days this week. 

“Business is fine,’’ declares Charles A. Weiss, lumber 
broker with offices in Spokane. ‘Last year, because of 
the war, the farmers did little building. Now they are 
planning on building and as a result the lumber yards 
are stocking up to be ready for them. I find business is 
brisk with many lumber yards in the middle West.” 

M. H. Malison, of Cour d’Alene, Idaho, was in 
Spokane for a few days this week. The Edward Rut- 
ledge mill, with which he is connected, is shut down 
for a few days for repairs. 


Hampered by Snow 


“Lack of snow at Milan, Wash., has put a damper on 
the lumber business this winter,” said C. E. Plummer, 
lumberman, with the Spokane Lumber Co., who was in 
Spokane with Mrs. Plummer for a few days on business. 
“We will start working with motor trucks as soon as 
the weather permits. It is expected then that 4,000,000 
or 5,000,000 feet of decked logs will be hauled to the 
Spokane Lumber Co. mills. I think the Spokane Lum- 
ber Co. intends to haul 12,000,000 feet of logs by motor 
truck during the summer.” 

Sergt. Thomas B. Lavin, of Spokane, who was with 
the 20th engineers in France, was in Spokane a few 
days ago on his way to Camp Lewis, where he will be 
mustered out. He spent the last year in southern 
France helping to get out timber for the armies. He 
was on the Tuscania when that boat was torpedoed 
and managed to slide down a rope into a lifeboat with 
twenty-six other men. They drifted for five hours 
with their boat almost swamped by the waves before 
— picked up. 

R. A. Allen, lumberman of Winchester, Idaho, was 
a Spokane visitor for several days this week. 

News was received this morning that the sawmill of 
Day Bros., operating on Bruce creek, eighteen miles 
north of Colville, Wash., burned Thursday night with 
a loss of $2,000, with no insurance. They expect to 
be operating again about March 15. 

M. 8. Parker, an engineer of St. Maries, Idaho, was 
in Spokane on business today. He is interested in 
planning a drainage system for mills on the St. Maries 
and St. Joe rivers in north Idaho to prevent floods such 
as have damaged the plants in the past. ‘There is not 
enough snow in the mountains this winter to endanger 
the mills this spring, and I expect some drainage plan 
to be decided upon and installed next summer that will 
eliminate flood damage,” he said. 

Maj. Howard B. Oakleaf, until recently inspector of 
aircraft and propeller lumber and formerly a member 
of the district forest service, has resigned his position 
with the service and will leave Portland shortly for 
Spokane, where, with M. L. Mueller, he will open a dry 
kiln consulting office, says word from Portland. Mr. 
Mueller has also been with the district forest service, 
having been a ranger onethe Snoqualmie forest. Maj. 
Oakleaf has been with the army the last eighteen 
months, having been in spruce camps of this country 
and in England, Scotland and France. 


Stabilizing Wages 


Spokane employers are not contemplating a reduc- 
tion of the present wage scale here and that matter will 
not be considered even remotely until the cost of living 
drops materially, was the assurance employers gave 
organized labor representatives at a meeting of the 
industrial conference board. The board, which is com- 
posed of representatives of employers and organized 
labor, freely discussed the labor situation. Both sides 
agreed that conditions in Spokane are good and that 
the city has nothing to fear in the way of industrial 
difficulties, 

“Business looks good around this office,” declared 
A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. “We are receiving an average of 
twenty orders a day for sets of plans for building 
houses. We get orders from every State in the Union 
and the present outlook indicates good business in 
1919.” 

Box Lumber Consumption Prospects 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 15.—“From now on one of 
the most dependable outlets for western pine will be to 
the eastern box manufacturers,” declares J. C. Berline, 
president of the Western Pine Box Sales Co. ‘Eastern 
shipments of western shooks have been increasing and 
are bound to keep on increasing. There is an increased 
volume of inquiries from eastern points for various 
types of shooks, canning cases, wholesale grocery and 
other commercial packing cases. Just this morning I 
received telegrams from Buffalo, N. ¥., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Great Falls, Mont., regarding boxes, I be 
lieve some localities in the middle West and the East 
are running short of box lumber. 

“Box manufacturers of the Inland Empire at present 
are in a quandary regarding the prices for apple boxes 
this year. Just now there is a shortage of dry box 
lumber in this district and I believe this shortage 
will become acute before the 1919 cut of lumber is 
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suitable. This will be a strong factor in setting the 
price this spring. 

“Last fall apple boxes sold for 16 and 16% cents. 
The next six weeks should see something definite de- 
velop regarding the prices. Of late years the Coast 
mills have cut some figure in the Inland Empire and the 


pine men are always watching what the hemlock 
folks of the Coast are doing. 
“Last year the Yakima, Wenatchee, Walla Walla 


and Spokane apple districts used approximately 11,000,- 
000 boxes. This required in the neighborhood of 55,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. Whether there will be a big- 
ger demand this year can not be foretold this early in 
the season.” 

Belated Credit for Patriots 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 15.—‘‘There was no more 
patriotic bunch of men anywhere in the service than 
those drafted for the spruce division and sent into 
the big woods of the Northwest,” declared Sergeant 
Leon R. Duffy, who has returned to Spokane after re- 
ceiving his discharge at Vancouver barracks. 

Sergeant Duffy was attached to the camp headquar 
ters at Camp Lewis for a time and was later trans- 
ferred to Vancouver barracks, where he assisted in the 
demobilization of the spruce division. 

“There were in the division at the time the armistice 
was signed 27,000 men scattered in camps all over 
the Coast sections of Washington and Oregon,” said 
Mr. Duffy. “Of that number probably not more than 
5,000 had worked in the lumber industry before, and 
I do not hesitate to say that these men deserve a 
great deal of credit for their patriotic, energetic 
work. They took hold of the heavy work in logging 
camps and lumber mills as if they realized how much 
depended on Uncle Sam getting a supply of spruce in 
the shortest possible time if America was to take con- 
trol of the air over the battle lines. 

“They worked much of the time under 
conditions, with their clothing 
from the day’s work, but there was little complaint. 

“There are now only about 1,500 men left in the 
spruce division and they are attached to the quarter- 
master’s corps looking after the vast amount of equip 
ment which the Government assembled for getting out 
timber.” 


disagreeable 
wet when they went in 


Montana Outlook Bright 

MIssouLa, Mont., Feb. 14.—-Samuel Boyd, manager 
of the Mann Lumber Co, at Henderson, Mont., stopped 
over in Missoula on his way home after an eastern trip 
looking into conditions of the lumber market. He was 
very optimistic as to the outlook for 1919 in the lumber 
business in Montana and declared that an increase in 
lumber exports will mean more business for the Mon 
tana mills. The Mann company’s mill at Henderson 
is being overhauled and new machinery installed which 
will double the capacity of the mill. Many orders are 
coming in, according to Mr. Boyd, and he looks for a 
banner year in the lumber business. 


Teaching Lumber and Its Uses 


Moscow, Ipauno, Feb. 15.—That Idaho ranks fourth 
among the States in wealth of forests, with a total area 
of more than 20,000,000 acres of heavily timbered 
land, with a total of 130,000,000,000 feet, board meas 
ure, and that the annual production of lumber is 
777,000,000 board feet, are some of the statistics com- 
piled by the school of forestry of the University of 
Idaho, which recently opened a correspondence course 
in “lumber and its uses.” 

The university owns 215,000 acres of timber in the 
State, which Professor F. G. Miller, dean of the school 
of forestry, says “if rightly handled will insure the 
university a large annual income for all time.” 

“The correspondence course in “lumber and its uses,’ 
announced some time ago by the school of forestry 
of the university, has met with a very ready accept 
ance, the enrolment far exceeding the expectations,” 
said Dean Miller. ‘The course was offered in response 
to a demand for information regarding the adaptability 
of different woods for different uses. 

“The course is designed to be of special value to 
timber dealers, lumber salesmen, contractors and build 
ers, carpenters, manual training teachers and others 


connected with woodworking industries. Enrolment 
in the course may begin at any time and be completed 
within one year from date of registration. 

“With the expected boom in the lumber industry 
during the reconstruction period it is desired to inter- 
est young men and even older men in the school of for- 
estry that they may become better acquainted with one 
of Idaho’s principal industries.” 


Plant Improvements Nearly Ready 


Boise, IpAHo, Feb. 15.—The new $10,000 retail 
plant of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co.’s branch at On- 
tario, Idaho, is almost completed and will be ready 
for occupancy within a few days. The new plant con- 
sists of a neatly arranged office 20x30 feet, a 24x30- 
foot warehouse and two double deck lumber sheds. One 
shed is 24x80 feet and the other 24x120 feet. <A. L. 
Chance is the branch manager, 

Among the interesting exhibits at the fourth annual 
Western Dairy Show and Conference here this week 
was one of silos and lumber products by the Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co. 


Supporting the Loyal Legion 


PoTLATCH, IDAHO, Feb. 14.—L. G. Wellington, of 
Harrison, Idaho, member of the central committee of 
district No. 10 of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen, gave a very interesting talk Tuesday in 
which he outlined the conditions under which that 
organization would continue. The league proved such 
a valuable organization during war times that it was 
unanimously voted at a recent meeting to continue it 
on a peace basis. 

A. W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co,, gave a short talk in which he said the company 
was much in favor of such an organization and would 
give it full support. About 134 members of the league 
have already signed the permanent organization roster. 

About 100 men and boys took part Friday night in 
the father and son program. E. G. McFee, physical 
director of the Potlatch Athletic Club, was in charge. 

Forestalling the Agitator 

BONNERS Ferry, IDAHO, Feb. 15.—The Loyal Legion 
of Loggers and Lumbermen met here Wednesday and 
organized by electing W. C. Butler president, John 


Fogelsong secretary and Mick MeNichols_ treasurer. 
C. K. Hodges, district manager, delivered an address 


explaining the purposes of the organization. 

He said the order was to prevent strikes ; that if an 
employee is not satisfied with wages or conditions a 
committee of employees and employers would be ap- 
pointed to settle the differences. The decision will be 
binding on both parties. The organization is to see 
that every man gets what he earns and to keep out 
the agitator that lives on the earnings of the laborer. 

Lack of Snow a Hindrance 

Priest River, IpaAno, Feb, 14.—The outlook for log 
gers here is not bright. Hopes were entertained that 
February would bring cold weather, but the warm spell 
continues. There is considerable snow and frozen 
ground about ten miles to the North and the camps 
located above that point are getting out logs as usual, 
but there have been only about ten days this winter 


when hauling operations could be conducted about 
town. The roads are so deplorable that hauling is 


out of the question. 
Western Pine Mill to Start 
SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 15. 
this week of the sale of a 7-foot band mill complete 
to the Minam Lumber Co., Minam, Ore., by the Wash 
ington Machinery & Supply Co. The Minam Lumber 
Co. is a new concern and as soon as the band mill 
is installed the production of western white pine will 
start. The mill has a rated capacity of 50,000 feet in 
ten hours and the company plans to manufacture high 
grade yard stock, the timber being exceptionally fine 
and large. Later a box factory may be added if con 
ditions warrant, The principal stockholders are F. H. 
De Attley and O. W. Glick. The latter is a well known 
lumberman who formerly operated in the Winchester 
(Idaho) district and who also was sheriff of Nez Perce 
County, Idaho, 


Announcement was made 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








As spring approaches there is a noticeable increase 
in inquiries and requests for estimates on special jobs. 
Manufacturers and distributers are optimistic about 
the outlook, and the consensus among them is that 
when spring is actually here there will be—if not a 
rush of orders—at least a fair volume of business. 
Reports from some cities are decidedly encouraging, 
indicating an early revival in building activities. 

Shop lumber, glass and all other materials are firm, 
with no indication of any break from prices recently 
prevailing. Consequently manufacturers feel that any 
reduction in their product, under existing conditions as 
regards cost of materials and labor, is out of the 
question. 


The following reports from various cities indicate, 
on the whole, a more favorable state of affairs than for 
a long time. 

Manufacturers in Cincinnati (Ohio) territory are 
growing optimistic and some have enlarged their pro- 
duction and distributing facilities. Some _ builders 
plainly are holding back for cuts in material prices, 
but none are indicated by the attitude of manufac- 
turers, while material dealers have practically given 
notice, in the face of a municipal appeal for a cut of 
10 or 15 percent, to encourage building and reduce 
unemployment, that their goods can not go lower until 
there is a general cut in all other “cost of living” 
prices, in which category they include labor. All mills 
have discontinued work on war contracts and report 
work for that account which was unfinished at the 


cessation of hostilities adjusted with the Government 
and the surplus stock well distributed to consumers 
or otherwise placed so it will not disturb the market. 
Prices for the mill product are just as firm as those for 
lumber itself. 

Minneapolis and St. Pau) (Minn.) factories are get- 
ting many inquiries that indicate a revival of trade 
when spring really opens up. Some country points 
report everything set for an active building cam- 
paign, as with the men coming back from service 
a need is seen for more houses and labor is ceasing to be 
a problem. City trade is very slow, but much is ex- 
pected of the “Own Your Own Home” campaign, as 
all reports indicate a decided shortage of houses. 

Things are looking up considerably at St. Louis, Mo., 
in the sash, door and mill work line. According to 
John P. Larson, secretary of the Planing Mill Listing 
sureau, which includes most of the men engaged in 
that industry in St. Louis, the bureau is busier work- 
ing on plans and specifications than at any other time 
since America entered the war. “The bureau has been 
so very busy the last few weeks that we have had to 
increase our force,” said Mr. Larson. ‘We are listing 
quantities on résidences, apartment houses and indus- 
trial plants, as well as alterations. I believe that 
this is the beginning of the revival in building con- 
struction in St. Louis, and that there will be a tre- 
mendous amount of figuring, as a result of which a 
great deal of work will be let.” Mr. Larson said that 
the labor situation in the mills has been settled. “We 
have been operating open shops,” said he, “and our 
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plants will continue on that basis. The carpenters’ 
district council has decided to abide by its contract 
with the master builders, which takes care of the labor 
situation for the rest of 1919.” ° 

Kansas City (Mo.) factories report some new figur- 
ing, but that a good many jobs that ordinarily would 
come in at this time are being held up awaiting devel- 
opments in the labor situation, Until a settlement is 
reached plants do not feel like increasing their opera- 
tions. 

Because of the backwardness of construction work 
here the calls for doors and sash are by no means brisk 
or numerous. Builders are making ready to resume, 
however, and the outlook is regarded as quite promis- 
ing. For the present very decided quiet prevails in the 
trade, with the sellers in the main satisfied to wait 
a while, until the demand confidently looked for as- 
serts itself, rather than to make efforts to get orders 
now at the cost of material concessions, which would 
tend to unsettle the market and become a prelude for a 
scramble when supplies are really wanted. So far the 
expectations of intending buyers who were on the look- 
out for important reductions have been disappointed. 


The labor situation is not greatly improved, and a be- 
ginning is yet to be made in the matter of readjusting 
wages upon a peace basis. Until this is done, a decided 
marking down of the price lists of the sash and door 
men ts not to be looked for. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories are not being ham- 
pered by any labor troubles as the result of the pro- 
posed cessation of work all over the country, but trade 
is called slack for this season and the number of 
dwellings going up is greatly below the average. There 
is unusually keen competition among factory proprie- 
tors for all the work that is started. The labor supply 
is just now ample. 

There has been a slight improvement at the San 
Francisco (Cal.) sash and millwork plants, with the 
building industry gradually reviving. Business has 
improved a little at the finished door factories in the 
Bay territory, The manufacturing departments con- 
nected with the white and sugar pine mills are in 
operation, with a moderate output of open sash and 
door stock. The demand for finished doors is better. 
White pine shook production has increased greatly 
since the first of the month. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








PUBLICITY THRU CLOTH NOVELTIES 


Publicity thru cloth novelties, especially if they 
take the form of carpenters’ aprons, perhaps is the 
most effective means for the retail lumber dealer to 
keep his name constantly before the contractor, A 
great many progressive retailers are using these as an 
advertising medium, and claim them to be most suc- 
cessful as such, The contractor’s men have been fur- 
nished with these aprons bearing the retaller’s name, 
with the result that whenever the contractor looks at 
his men he can not help but see the name they bear 
and be reminded of the retailer. And these aprons 
reach farther than the contractor; they are in all like- 
hood seen by hundreds every working day, with 
obvious results. The trick in successful business is 
to keep one’s name constantly before the consuming 
public, and the more the name is seen the more will It 
become impressed on the mind, with the natural con- 
sequence that when there is business to be transacted 
it will be transacted with him whose name fs the most 
familiar, 

The Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co., of Troy, Ohto, 
is one of the largest manufacturers of carpenters’ 
aprons and other cloth novelties. There are several 
patterns of the former, but one, No. 10, deserves 
special attention. It has the adjustable shoulder 
and waist strap, which type has long been a favorite 
with the carpenter, but which the advertiser has not 
felt free to distribute because of the cost. The Troy 
concern, however, has succeeded in producing a highly 
durable and satisfactory apron of this type at a price 
low enough to permit extensive distribution, Besides 
the aprons, the companion piece, the cap printed to 
order, Is furnished, and also advertising wagon um- 
brellas. There are many attractive and business- 
getting outdoor signs, but most of them are stationary. 
The advertising wagon umbrella carries the retailer's 
message over every highway and byway every day in 
the year, and becomes the most striking object in the 
street and can not escape attention, Their use {s not 
limited to the retailers’ own wagons; they can be sold 
at a emall price to cartmen, who assuredly would be 
glad to buy them. The retailer should address the 
Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co, for a catalogue of its 
cloth novelties, 


ILLUSTRATES BELT MAKING PROCESSES 


A catslog, very finely illustrated in two colors to 
show the different processes of belt-making from the 
receipt of the hide to the finished belt, has been gotten 
out by the Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co., of 
Worcester, Mass., oak leather tanners and belt makers, 

This catalog consists of 124 pages and cover, be- 
sides a special 8-page insert of the factory. It not 
only illustrates and describes the different products 
made by the concern but also shows what can be ac- 
complished with unsurpassed facilities for the manu- 
facture of high grade leather belting and leather 
specialties, The belting section fully explains the 
characteristic qualities, the particular differences and 
the capabilities of Graton Knight's different brands of 
belting. It also embodies mechanical rules, tables and 
other information which should be of value in deter- 
mining the mort efficient belt for any drive or In 
assisting with other transmission problems. 

Anyone interested in leather belting should obtain 
a copy of this valuable catalog by addressing the 
Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co. 








CATALOG GREETED AS TEXT BOOK 


The 1919 catalog of the Oshkosh Manufacturing 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., is now ready for distribution. 
For several years this catalogue has been regarded in 
the construction trade as an annual text book, Its 
pages frequently reveal to contractors and manufac- 
turers ideas in modern equipment that the wide-awake 
reader can readily turn Into cash profits. 

One of the features of the Oshkoxh concern’s manu- 
factures is the concrete mixer line, among which are 
the Eveready and Low Charging mixers. The Eve- 
ready is built to make profitable those Jobs for which 
the standard mixer is too cumbersome and hand mix- 
ing too expensive, and can easily be moved from job 
to job. The Low Charging mixer appeals particularly 
to the workman because It loads directly from the wheel- 
barrow and discharges directly into the wheelbarrow 
or form, 

For the woodworking contractor the catalog fea- 
tures the Eveready saw rig, a complete woodworking 





plant on a space of about five feet square, This in- 
genious machine performs eleven distinct operations. 
It rip saws, cross cuts, tenons, joints, bores, sands, 
grinds, jig saws, rabbets, bevels and mitres, and per- 
mits two men to work from opposite sides at the same 
time, 

These machines are only a few of the large Osh- 
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kosh line, which comprises standard building mixers 
of all sizes as well as logging and construction tvols 
of all descriptions, 





THE USES OF COTTON IVORY 


People used to think the ponderous elephant was 
the only source of ivory, and he is—of animal ivory, 
but what of vegetable ivory? No such thing? Look 
in the windows and show cases of Jewelry stores, feast 
your eyes on the beautiful hand mirrors, brushes, 
combs ete. and tell the difference, if you can, between 
elephant ivory and cotton ivory. It is science versus 
nature again. 

Not one man or woman in a hundred has any {dea 
of the manifold uses of cotton; of the hundreds of 
useful and beautiful articles made of it. Most people 
associate cotton with bed sheets, night gowns, under- 
wear, stockings, women's summer dresses etc., but 
those are only the commoner uses of the valuable 
staple. 

Did you know it was the base ingredient in the 
manufacture of the smokeless powder that lald the 
Hun flat on his back? Did you know the following 
articles were made of it, in appearance so like genuine 
ivory that the elephant himself would not swear it was 
not derived from his tusks: Hair brushes, combs, 
mirror backs, nail file, button hook, cuticle knife and 
corn knife handles, puff boxes, hair receivers, handles 
of glove stretchers, shoe horns, polishers, cream boxes, 
Jewel boxes, cloth and hat brushes, hat pin holders, 
trays, pin cushion bases, whisk broom fittings, plc- 
ture and clock frames etc. Even waterproof collars 
that cannot be distinguished from the best starched 
cotton goods are made of it; also the windows of 
automobile curtains. Of cotton? The windows? 
Yes, sir, the windows—of cotton. 

Real Ivory toilet accessories are on sale in very few 
stores—only the most exclusive and expensive Jewelry 
shops—and only the wealthy can afford to buy them. 
They are more costly than gold. But when a clerk 
shows you goods he calls ivory py-ra-lin (the trade 
name for cotton ivory), you will understand what he 
means, And after carefully examining some of the 
exquisite ware you will also more fully appreciate 
why the South’s great staple money crop is called 
King Cotton. 
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TRAILMOBILES OPERATED BY DICKELMAN MANUFACTURING & LUMBER CO., FORREST, OHIO 


HOW TRAILERS INCREASE TRUCK EFFICIENCY 





Idle Truck Time Is Reduced and Deliveries Expedited —Trailers Are Loaded 
While Motor Unit Is on Road 





There are two main reasons, and several minor ones, 
why trailers are a valuable addition to the motor 
truck equipment of lumber dealers who have enough 
delivery work to require supplementing the capacity 
of the truck itself. The first reason is that a truck 
can haul much more than it can carry. The funda- 
mental idea on which trailer hauling is based is this: 
The truck manufacturer installs in every machine a 
motor much more powerful than is required for hauling 
on ordinary roads any load that the truck itself can 
carry. Therefore it is evident that under ordinary 
road conditions part of the motor-power is wasted. 
With one or more loaded trailers hooked on behind 
the truck the extra power is conserved and put to 
useful purpose, making the return on the investment 
just that much greater. ‘Trailer hauling is rapidly 
coming to the front as one of the biggest factors in 
efficient and economical highway transportation. It 
received enormous impetus from the war, thousands of 
trailers of all types being used by the armies overseas 
as well as at home. To sum up this phase of the 
subject under discussion: By the addition of a trailer 
the truck is enabled to pull a load at least twice as 
heavy as it could carry; a driver can do twice as much 
hauling with no more labor or effort; the increased 
consumption of gasoline is only about 10 percent; a 
trailer costs only about one-third as much as a truck 
of the same capacity ; and, finally, a truck with trailer 
can maintain a higher speed than could a truck alone 
carrying the same load. 

The second important point is that by the use of 
trailers idle truck time is eliminated. With two 
trailers one may be loaded while the other is being 
hauled to destination. Then upon return of the truck 
the loaded trailer is immediately coupled on, and away 
it goes without loss of truck time or driver’s time. 
This feature is clearly shown by the cut appearing at 
top of this page. A light truck, coupled to a 
loaded Trailmobile, made by the Trailmobile Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is seen leaving the yard of the Dickelman 
Manufacturing & Lumber Co., Forrest, Ohio. A second 
loaded Trailmobile stands ready to be coupled on as 
soon as the truck returns. The truck itself, it will be 
noticed, is carrying several barrels. It would not be 
possible to haul on so small a truck, which apparently 
is a passenger automobile chassis with a light delivery 
body, lumber of the: length shown, but even if the lum- 
ber could be carried on the truck itself it would not be 
possible to haul the barrels the same trip, whereas 
with the trailer the delivery of both commodities is 
accomplished with ease. 

With trailers, as has been said, the motor unit can 
be kept constantly “on the go,” which is the way to 
make it earn dividends on the investment, ‘The faster 
the load travels on the road the quicker the driver and 
outfit get back to the yard ready for another haul. 
Therefore light trucks built to travel at good speed 
on pneumatic tires are specially efficient under most 
circumstances for use with trailers. This, of course, 
does not apply where large loads are to be transported 
for considerable distances. Such conditions naturally 
call for more powerful trucks and trailers of greater 
capacity. It may be said in this connection that 
trailers are made by several reliable manufacturers, in 
various sizes and weights, meeting every sort of haul- 
ing problem likely to be encountered. 

The Dickelman Manufacturing & Lumber Co., already 
referred to in this article, operates a number of yards 
in the smaller cities of Ohio and uses one or two Trail- 
mobiles at each yard. Some are drawn by light trucks, 
and some by even the Ford roadsters that the sales- 
men use for getting about. The company has found 
that one of these cars will take 1,500 feet of lumber 
on a Trailmobile over stiff grades at a good rate of 
speed. 

Another retail concern that is using ‘Trailmobiles 
with excellent results is the McLane Lumber Co., Day- 
tona, Fla. An illustration of its equipment appears 
below. The truck is carrying a few planks or light 
— while the trailer is loaded with heavy dimen- 
sion. , 


Zee ee 


Both cuts on this page show the regular 4-wheeled 
trailers, but the 2-wheeled type, known as semi-trailers, 
is also much in vogue and possesses distinct advantages 
for certain conditions. It, of course, couples much 
closer to the truck than does the 4-wheeled type, and 
the load rests upon both truck and trailer, instead of 
being carried upon the trailer alone. 

Modern methods of cost figuring, even tho they are 
applied only roughly to the business of hauling, have 
given an insight into the sources of hauling economy 
and hauling loss that team operators never had. Speed 
on the road; proportion of standing time to running 
time; relation of tons hauled to number of drivers 
employed; original amount of investment and the 
amount of depreciation and upkeep chargeable to each 
item hauled are the terms in which the lumberman 
must think if he is going to get the most from his 
truck investment. Many lumbermen have found that 
trailers double the loads their trucks haul, double the 
load space, cut standing time because they can be 
loaded while the truck is away, enable a larger load 
to be hauled at higher speed, and in many other par- 
ticulars make the operation of a truck more efficient. 

The following statement from R, A. Rearwin, a lum- 
ber and coal dealer of Salina, Kan., describes the 
economies that can thus be effected : 

“Nearly two years ago I bought two Trailmobiles 
to use in connection with my lumber and coal bust- 
ness and since have added two more to my equipment, 
and would find it very difficult without them to handle 
the volume of business I am doing. My %-ton truck 
carries 2,000 pounds of lumber and pulls a Trailmobile 
carrying two tons more. It frequently makes deliveries 
fourteen miles in the country, and gets back from the 
round trip of twenty-eight miles in two hours, includ- 
ing the time required for unloading. We make as many 
as four such trips in a day. This could not be done 
with a single 3-ton truck, as too much time would be 
taken = for loading. The Trailmobile can be loaded 
while the truck is away. The investment is also 
smaller and we make faster time than we would with 
a 3-ton truck. For small loads the light truck is also 
much more practical than a heavier one.” 





“PROFITABLE Farm Hauling With Motor Trucks” 
is the business-like title of the latest addition to motor 
truck trade literature, recently issued by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. This booklet inter- 
estingly portrays the practicability of the motor truck 
as a farm tool, when aided by pneumatic cord tire 
equipment. The adaptability of many American in- 
ventions to farm usage is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the application of the motor truck to the solu- 
tion of the many transportation problems incidental to 
farming. Motor trucks have been used in farm work 
for a long time. But being mostly equipped with solid 
rubber tires they could travel only over good, dry roads 
or hard ground, and were limited to slow speeds on 
account of jolting. But farmers today can not be 
contented with half measures. The booklet cites numer- 
ous examples of farm motor truck transport covering 
a wide diversity of service in representative sections 
of the country and abounds in photographs of pneu- 
matic-tired trucks that have proved their worth as 
individual units of farm equipment, with the story of 
each truck’s performance reviewed. Interesting fig- 
ures are shown outlining comparisons of wagon costs 
with motor truck costs—with the motor truck in the 
ascendency—as compiled by the U. 8, Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Copies of the new Goodyear booklet are 
available and free for the asking. 


Care in operating motor trucks on snowy or icy 
streets and roads will save much needless trouble and 
expense. When coming to a standstill, release the 
brakes just before coming to a full stop, so that the 
truck will roll the last few inches. This will avoid 
the formation of ice under the wheels, which causes 
them to spin when starting. Start slowly; do not 
attempt to force the truck ahead faster than the wheels 
will take hold of the ground. If traction is lacking 
get out with shovel and sand and make it. 
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Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Fir 
Hemlock and Cedar Products | 


— Mills at — 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
Everett, - ashington. 

Shelton, - ashington. 
SPECIALTIES : 
EAGLE BRAND 
B. C. XXXXX 
EAGLE BRAND 
B.C. XXX 
EAGLE BRAND 
EXTRA CLEARS 
EAGLE BRAND 
EXTRA *A* 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Shull Lumber 
& Shingle Co. 


909 White Bldg. 
SEATTLE, - WASH. 
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White Pine Specialists of the West 


e foamy ede fawn Lumber 
regon jects and Pattern ‘actory Stocks 
Western Select end 


White umber White 

Pine Yard Stocks Pine Yard Stocks 
Factory Stocks Mouldings 
Factory Stocks 

Cali- Clears and Selects 

Wine JDimenion = Wake (Seat snd Spec 
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and Cut Sash and and Yard Stocks 

Sugar Door Stock Mixed 

Pine —| Mouldings Woods (Lath 
Specials 
Pattern Lumber 

Western White Pine Fir and Larch Boards 


No. 4 Common and No. 5 Common 


Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Suite 835 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
A. M. YOUNGS, 652 Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois 
J. W. FAULKNER, 404 Marshall Blig., Cleveland, Ohio 
M. J. THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, Detroit, Michigan 
WM. D. MERSIION, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











Mixed Cars 4 
Ship Timbers and Spars 
U. K. Swift Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber Merchants 


BOX SHOOKS —FIR—SPRUCE—CEDAR—HEMLOCK 
SOFT CORK WHITE PINE 


= 


525-527 Henry Blidg., SEATTLE 














PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 
Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 
Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 

SIDING AND SHINGLES 














FARMS AND CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 
Wanted owners of Farms and cut over timber to advertise 
in the For Sale department of the AMBRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Now is the time to advertise and we would be 
pleased to be of service. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Tl. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 





Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 
FIR—-HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 


California~ ~~ 
White and Pin e 


Sugar 
ir, Spruce and Cedar 


F 
Redwood, Western Pine 


Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 








Pacific Coast Lumber 














W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL, 





—— 


ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 


Our stock is soft and light 
and is naturally suited to 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Let us quote you prices today on future needs: 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


Plants at Clay Peters Bldg., 


Verdi, Nevada 
Loyalton, California Reno, Nevada 




















Flooring, 
FIRS" | im | CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, CMA Hs! & PE Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, memoc Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 








WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries, 








IDAHO __ || WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. oe 
609-614 Lumber Exchange oe 
All Grades | tmexarh, ine | Sty 











Fir and 


coir JF ULIING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 














MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 19.—Altho there is a steady demand for hard- 
wood neither consumers nor distributors show much 
disposition to anticipate requirements, The volume is 
slowly increasing, however, and there are sufficient in- 
quiries to suggest a further expansion. 

Oak, ash, gum and poplar continue the leaders in 
point of activity but other items are moving in a mod- 
erate way, and prices are well maintained. Box 
makers report that offerings of No. 1 and 2 common 
cottonwood are rather limited and that quotations $1 
to $2 a thousand higher have been made within the 
last few days. 

Stocks of southern hardwoods are generally low, as 
logging conditions are still highly unfavorable and 
production is so light that the quantity available for 
the mills is small. Higher grades of both plain and 
quartersawn oak are notably scarce and reported meas- 
urably below the average for several years. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, returned some days 
ago from Louisville where he and other representatives 
of the association held a conference with the Louis- 
ville district freight traffic committee. Those who ac- 
companied Mr, Townshend to Louisville were: H. J. 
M. Jorgensen, president of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis; H. C, Harlow, sales manager of the Dudley 
Lumber Co.; R. T. Cooper, Memphis Band Mill Co. ; 
R. J. Lockwood, Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., and 
George O. Friedel, De Soto Hardwood Flooring Co. 

He said that the association had shown that there 
were about 1,000 points in the United States enjoying 
transit privileges and it contended on the ground of 
removing unjust discrimination that similar privileges 
should be accorded Memphis, Louisville, Nashville and 
Evansville, 

On the trip to Atlanta Mr. Townshend also took up 
the application by the railroads of net rates on logs 
into milling points as ordered by Director Chalmers 
of the Railroad Administration. The railroads hesi- 
tate about applying net rates into milling points be- 
cause they believe such rates will be against their in- 
terests under private ownership and are seriously de- 
laying their application, but the association feels that 
its members are entitled to the benefits accruing from 
the order, 

Mr. Townshend says that if the association is not 
able to secure what it wants thru the regional direc- 
tor at Louisville he is going to Washington to take 
the matter up direct with the proper authorities there. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 19.—The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce has 
gone on record as opposed to the proposition for Gov 
ernment assistance to the improvement of the Canadian 
route from the lakes to the ocean which would cut off 
Buffalo’s trade in various products now shipped thru 
the Erie barge canal. A resolution was passed in oppo- 
sition to the proposal to restrict immigration during 
the next four years. 

The following lumbermen have been appointed mem- 
bers of committees of the Chamber of Commerce: Ac 
quaintance and entertainment, Charles N, Perrin; 
executive, H. Ernest Montgomery; railway terminals, 
Orson EK. Yeager; transportation, Millard 8. Burns. 

Frank M. Hendricks, vice president of the Hendricks- 
Caskey Co., has gone on a two weeks’ inspection trip 
to visit the hemlock mills in Wisconsin and white 
pine operations in Canada, 

The Jerseyfield Lumber Co. reports a scarcity of 
snow as hindering its logging operations in eastern 
New York, but it has about 100 men working in the 
woods, getting out beech, birch and maple. 

The proposed naticnwide strike in the building trades 
does not affect Buffalo, as builders here are not con- 
nected with ‘the employees’ association that is pro 
moting it. The building trade is so dull that a strike 
would be of little significance. So many carpenters 
are now looking for work that the labor supply in 
building lines is ample and promises to remain so 
during the coming spring. 

Only 44 building permits were taken out last week, 
the total costs being $36,300. Individuals and business 
concerns show little intention of engaging in construc- 
tion work, but, according to Commissioner A. W. 
Kreinheder, the city will more than make up the de- 
ficiency of $6,000,000 in building due to the holding up 
of public and private construction incident to the war. 
The work includes $8,000,000 for schools, $800,000 for 
a municipal building and over $2,000,000 for improve- 
ments in public works. 

The Pacific coast lumber, chiefly fir and spruce that 
had been rejected by the airplane manufacturers as not 
quite good enough for their purpose, has all been resold, 
“as far as released.” This qualification rather indicates 
that more of it may be for sale here later, but of that 
nothing is said. More of this lumber is at airplane 
points farther West and one Buffalo lumbermen who 
has sold much of such stock is now drawing on supplies 
at Detroit and Grand Rapids. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Feb. 19.—-Owing to weather conditions only a small 
input of logs has been possible up to this time, and 
while the recent cold wave has enabled loggers and 
manufacturers to resume work complaint is heard that 
the shortage of production cannot be overcome in what 
is left of the season. Lower temperatures at Hayward, 
Wis., and freezing weather well maintained have stimu- 
lated logging operations. The Willow River Lumber 
Co. has about filled its camps near Grand View and 
will use three loaders to take out about thirty car- 
loads a day. The mills at Hayward expect to start 
operations about March 1, and at this rate will be 
kept well supplied for an indefinite run. In many 


sections of the North, owing to lack of snow, loggers 
have hauled water for road building and recent tem- 
peratures have for the time being at least made such 
procedure successful, 

Amos Preston, Portage, Wis., has resumed work in 
his sawmill near Anacker and will devote the remainder 
of the season to getting out oak. material for the 
Randolph Wagon Works, Randolph, Wis., and cord- 
wood for the Barker Lumber Co. 

The Kenfield-Lamoreaux Co., Washburn, Wis., oper- 
ating the largest exclusive box and crating factory in 
the middle West, has contracted for a large quan- 
tity of logs with H. M. Juel at Cornucopia, Wis. The 
company is now running its sawmill with night and 
day shifts and the manufacturing departments are 
getting into a maximum capacity run after running 
rather light for some time because of the low supply 
of raw material. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Feb. 18.—Hardwood inquiries are multiplying and 
beginning to materialize into orders. Labor conditions 
have not improved much and production is still less 
than half of normal, so manufacturers find it difficult 
to get enough logs. Conditions as to dry stocks have 
grown worse and prices are stronger, due to the expan- 
sion of the domestic demand and foreign inquiries. 

The building situation is becoming more satisfac- 
tory. Architects estimate that there are $5,000,000 
worth of projects tied up, and that if things could be 
started the early summer would see $10,000,000 of 
work under construction. 

Fred W. Mowbray, of Mowbray & Robinson Co., 
said: “If I did not hear some one complain now and 
then I would think business was pretty close to normal. 
Collections are good and better than they were a short 
time ago. In fact, our business is good for this season 
of the year.” 

The M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. is preparing plans for 
the construction of a 64x108-foot two-story frame ware- 
house at its plant here, as the company is confident of 
an early trade revival and wants to be prepared. 

E. O. Robinson, former president of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, and 
one of the leaders in the union of that association with 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, is 
spending the winter in Florida, taking the rest which 
his duties as head of the old association did not give 
him time for. 

J. Herrstein, of the Hyde Park Lumber Co., says: 
“During the war we had our plant entirely changed 
for the purpose of manufacturing munition boxes. 
Plans for a change back to a peace basis were worked 
out during the very week of the signing of the armistice 
and in another week they were under way. Besides, 
we are adding to the plant and equipment. The addi 
tions are nearly completed, giving us 50 percent more 
eapacity and allowing us to get out material more 
economically than ever before.” 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb. 17.—Lumbermen generally hailed with delight 
a heavy snowfall during the week, which made haul 
ing possible and stimulated operations in the woods. 
Harlier in the season loggers had tried using wagons 
but found them unsatisfactory and many operations 
had been abandoned. 

Andrew Bjorkman, of Iron Mountain, expects to put 
in about 5,000,000 feet of logs and about 5,000 cords 
of pulpwood. He will bank about 2,000,000 feet at his 
largest camp, situated in the Commonwealth district. 
He is getting good results from a 35-horsepower tractor. 

The hardwood cut by the Knauf-O’Connell interests 
last year has been sold to William Horner, of Reed 
City and Newberry, and Guy Golden, of Marinette, has 
gone to L’Anse, Mich., to scale it. Hardwood is not 
moving very fast at present and the tie market seems 
to be the most active. One mill has just completed 
an order for 10,000 ties, and the Classon and De Haas 
mills at L’Anse have secured big contracts. 

Great building activity is expected this spring thru 
out the State. The Appleton Construction Co. states 
that at Kenosha 200 houses, a five-story building, a 
theatre and an office building are going up. 

Michael Corry, sr,, the last of the early day lum- 
bermen of the Menominee River, lies seriously ill at his 
home here. Two weeks ago he suffered a slight cere- 
bral hemorrhage and during the present week pneu- 
monia developed. As he is over 80 years old his family 
is apprehensive. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Feb. 17.—This week the building inspector issued 
thirteen permits, the largest being for $18,000, making 
a better showing than for any other week during the 
last three months. There has been a disposition to hold 
off, and City Commissioner William Oltman is making 
an attempt to have the prices of building materials 
regulated, saying that if such prices were fixed at 
25 percent below the present level this city could use 
5,000 to 10,000 men in the building industries during 
the spring and early summer. The impression is gain 
ing ground, however, that no marked recession in 
prices of such material may be looked for, and when 
this impression becomes a conviction greater activity 
may be expected. 

Herbert Vanden Boogart, who has been engaged in 
Government work, has returned as auditor for the 
Marquette Lumber Co. G. A. Rosenberg has taken 
charge of the accounting department for the same firm. 

At the annual meeting of the Grand Rapids Lumber 
Co. the following officers were elected: J. W. Ferdon, 
president ; Joseph Murphy, vice president; C. F. Sweet, 
treasurer, and F, G, Row, secretary. 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 15.—Cargo shippers look for a considerably 
increased foreign trade as soon as ship owners act on 
the present tendency of lowering vessel freights. Con- 
siderable inquiry is reported being received from off- 
shore points but freight rates continue too high to 
permit much business being done. Japanese buyers are 
especially holding off. Lumber exporters say they 
expect the spring months to show a freight rate low 
enough to permit of business being done. 

Lumber manufacturers are interested in a bill 
just introduced in the State legislature by Repre- 
sentative Robert Grass of Spokane which makes 
it a felony for any person who is an alien to utter 
seditious remarks or to preach or advocate a strike, 
riots or a labor disturbance. The bill does not pro- 
hibit a strike but is aimed at foreigners who agi- 
tate strikes in this State. An emergency clause 
would make the bill effective as soon as it passes. 

The schooner Alice Cooke, widely known on Puget 
Sound, but which has not been here for six years, 
has arrived at the Defiance Lumber Co. mill and is 
loading a cargo of fir for Honolulu, Officers of the 
vessel report business in Honolulu good with con- 
siderable building going on and repair plants and 
drydocks especially busy with Government work. 

Yo care for its increasing cargo trade in box 
shooks the Pacific Box Co. has leased the Stevens 
wharf on the city waterway and will handle its box 
shook business from Tacoma to the Hawaiian 
Islands on its own wharf hereafter. Several car- 
goes of box shooks have lately been sent from here 
to the islands and the business is increasing, says 
Cc. A. Pratt, secretary-treasurer of the company. 
The company operates a large factory in Tacoma 
and is the biggest cargo shipper of box shooks 
on Puget Sound. 

Gov. Ernest Lister, president of the Lister Manu- 
facturing Co., of Tacoma, manufacturer of columns 
and other wood products, is seriously ill and Wed- 
nesday was compelled to relinquish the duties of his 
office and request Lieut. Gov. Louis F. Hart, of 
Tacoma, to assume the duties of acting governor. 
Mr. Lister is suffering from Bright’s disease and 
complications due to it and, against the advice 
of his friends and physicians, has insisted upon re- 
maining at his duties, keeping himself up by 
sheer force of will, because of the strike and other 
troubles the State has had. His physicians in- 
formed him that they did not believe he would live 
a week unless he at once took a complete rest and 
that he this week consented to do. It is said 
that with six weeks or so of complete absolute 
rest the governor may hope to be restored to nearly 
normal health. 

William R. Ripley, treasurer of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., has returned to Tacoma from Boston, 
where he had been for a long time in the aviation 
branch of the navy, in which he was commissioned 
soon after the United States entered the war. Mr. 
Ripley was named treasurer of the company at the 
recent annual meeting, succeeding the late Ralph 
H. Clarke. 

Employees of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. to the number of about 100 last week organized 
Local No. 6 of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen. Officers were elected as follows: W. 
Emery, president; Frank Wilson, vice president; 
S. S. Waterman, secretary-treasurer. Committees 
were named to carry on the work of the organiza- 
tion among the St. Paul employees. Considerable 
enthusiasm was shown at the meeting and regular 
meetings will be held by the new local. 

A new logged-off land devélopment is under 
consideration among the State legislators at Olym- 
pia. It provides for the creation of agricultural 
development districts to be formed by the county 
commissioners upon petition of fifty owners of 
logged-off tracts, one district to each county. Own- 
ers coming into the district could list the land it 
is desired to improve, up to forty acres for each 
owner. The district, managed by a board of three 
officers, would be empowered to purchase, develop 
and resell lands, to purchase powder and clearing 
machinery and to sell the powder and rent the 
machinery to land owners up to $1,000, and to 
issue bonds and levy a general property tax. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 15.—Logging camps in this district which have 
been closed since Christmas are resuming work. Many 
of them had put off their opening because of lack of 
employees, but now the situation seems to be clearing 
up with the return of many of the service men. Many 
who worked under spruce division orders in the camps 
of the district have signified their intention of going 
back to the woods by signing up in the local Federal 
employment agent’s office. 

This has been visiting week at most of the city mills. 
Last Monday J. S. Hard, of Minneapolis, who operates 
a line of yards thruout Minnesota, called on Sales 
Manager Tom Skalley, of the F. K. Baker Lumber Co. 
Mr. Hard is on a trip of inspection of western methods 
of lumbering. Charles Van Pelt, who handles the fir 
market of the Ferry-Baker company and the cedar 
market of the F. K. Baker company in the East, also 
called on Mr. Skalley. This is Mr. Van Pelt’s annual 
trip to the two mills. 

The local cedar shingle market is stronger this week 
and shingle men of this city are enthusiastic over the 
outlook for future sales. Manager Bergstrom, of the 
C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co., of this city, announces 
that shingles have advanced, with clears selling for $3 
a thousand and stars for $2.50 a thousand. The out- 
look is exceedingly good, and altho shingle mills of this 


district are running at only 40 percent of their capacity, 
Manager Bergstrom believes they will soon be operated 
at capacity. 

Optimism reigns at the Canyon mill and altho there 
is not much cutting of lumber there at present Man- 
ager Stewart looks for a boom in the lumber industry. 
Logs are plentiful, he says, because of the reopening 
of the logging camps. It has been his experience that 
when logs were plentiful the orders for lumber became 
plentiful. H. P. Duty, of the firm of W. Wilson & Sons, 
of Wheeling, who has been in this vicinity for the last 
two weeks, was taken on a tour of inspection of the 
mill by Manager Stewart last Tuesday. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 15.—In the fir industry lumber prices seem to 
be strong as the week draws to a close, with discount 
sheet 25 as the top of the market. Old business con- 
tinues to go thru on the basis of discount sheet 24. 
The mills occupy an extremely independent position. 
There is a scarcity of standard lengths, with 16-foot 
dry boards and shiplap pretty scarce. All the mills 
seem to have fair stocks of uppers, but on the whole 
they are still content to assume a leisurely attitude. 
There are indications of increased production, altho 
the barometer shows only 119 mills reporting to the 
West Coast association out of more than 200 members 
of that organization. Among the plants ready to start 
next week is the big sawmill of the Doty Lumber & 
Shingle Co. The shingle mill of that concern has been 
running steadily on Rite Grade clears, for which there 
is good demand, as this mill is noted for turning out 
one of the best lines of clears on the Coast. Mills in 
the Harbor country also are getting ready to start 
up, and on the whole there are unmistakable signs of a 
larger cut of fir. 

The supply of labor at the camps and mills is larger 
and better than it has been for many months—a result 
traceable in no small degree to labor troubles in Seattle, 
which have had the effects of releasing large numbers 
of competent workmen from the ship yards and of 
forcing them to seek employment wherever they can 
find it. The West Coast association, thru its trade 
extension bureau managed by 8S. O. Krantz, has so 
arranged with the United States Employment Bureau 
that returning soldiers and sailors who seek employ 
ment in the woods are listed in a circular and their 
names and other data are sent daily to loggers and 
millmen. In this way the industry is able to give 
preference to men recently discharged from the army 
and navy. The plan is working well and has resulted 
in places being found for a considerable number of 
soldiers and sailors. Wages in the woods will remain 
at the present levels, but there is a clear cut under 
standing that the man who draws a day’s pay must do 
a good day’s work for it. In other words, the grip 
of the agitators has been appreciably loosened and the 
old days of I. W. W. sabotage are in their decline. 
There is ground for comfort in these conditions, but 
nevertheless the manufacturers will not relax their 
watchfulness for an instant. 

J. C, Kenny, vice president of the John, D. Mershon 
Lumber Co., Saginaw, Mich., is expected to visit Seat- 
tle and the Pacific Northwest some time within the 
next few weeks, 

R. D. Brown, assistant secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen's Association, left yesterday for New Or 
leans, where he will attend the meeting of the South 
ern Pine Association. On his way he stopped at Cen 
tralia, Wash., to attend a meeting of the spruce branch 
of the West Coast association, and then proceeded by 
way of Portland and San Francisco. Mr. Brown will 
visit the Forest Products Laboratory at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

H. C. Wolfarth, dealer in lumber and building mate- 
rial at Forada, Minn., is in this city on his way home 
from California. 

Capt. Reginald Lee Gaynor, U. S. A., has just arrived 
in this city to enter the lumber business as an associate 
of Walter B. Nettleton, of the Schwager-Nettleton 
Mills. 

Walter J. Elliott will leave this week for Philadel- 
phia to become sales manager of the Wyatt-Prock Lum- 
ber Co, He is accompanied by his family, and on his 
way East will stop at Missoula, Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago. ‘The position of western manager just vacated 
by Mr. Elliott is filled by W. R. Dainton, who has had 
ten years’ experience in the sales end of the business 
and comes to the Wyatt-Prock company from the Index 
Galena Lumber Co. 

J. H. Costello, former representative of Brooks Bros., 
has returned to the lumber business after service in 
the tank corps of the United States Army. His offices 
are in the Henry Building. 

F. E. Hayward has become manager of the Fir & 
Spruce Products Co., with headquarters in this city. 
He was with the Pacific Fir Co. for more than a decade 
as assistant secretary and sales manager. 

H. N. Sereth has opened Seattle offices for the South 
ern Alberta Lumber & Supply Co. (Ltd.), with head- 
quarters in Calgary. 

Oo. C. Walt, buyer for the C. N, Bietz Lumber Co., 
of Omaha, is in Seattle, getting in touch with condi- 
tions on Puget Sound. 

The Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
which during the last few years has made an annual 
practice of touring the producing regions for the pur- 
pose of interviewing manufacturers and. becoming fa 
miliar with processing, has been invited to make its 
1919 trip to the Pacific coast as guest of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Mills, is in 
southern California for a short vacation. He is accom- 
panied by his family. 

H. B. Vanduser, of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., 
of Portland, Ore., is in Washington, D. C., on business 
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and artistically inclined builder. 
Being susceptible to the various 
strains and finishes in vogue these 
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Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 
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connected with the Emergency Fleet and fir produc- 
tion. 

W. B. Nettleton, of the Schwager-Nettleton Mills, 
will leave California shortly with Mrs. Nettleton. 

F. B. Hubbard, of the Eastern Railway & Lumber 
Co., Centralia, Wash., has gone to New Orleans as one 
of the representatives of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association at the annual meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association, Mr. Hubbard is a vice president of 
the West Coast association. 

Gen. A. D. Mchtae, in charge of the Canadian trans- 
port service during the war and head of the Canadian 
Western Lumber Co., of Fraser Mills, B. C., is on his 
way to Mexico. 

N. J. Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash., is spending the winter in southern 
California. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 15.—An important transaction involving the 
taking over of the Clemons Logging Co., of Monte- 
sano and Melbourne, by the Weyerhaeuser interests was 
announced this week. The company will be known as 
the Clemons Logging Co. and will include C. H. 
Clemons, Minot Davis and Hugh Stewart. Messrs. 
Davis and Stewart are identified with the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co, It is reported that the deal has been under 
consideration for some time. Mr. Clemons was seri- 
ously injured and has been laid up in a hospital and it 
is understood that his condition compelled him to 
have the assistance of other men in his business. The 
Clemons Logging Co. is one of the largest concerns of 
its kind in the State of Washington, owning much tim- 
ber and operating an extensive logging road. It is 
stated that the new company will increase the capacity 
of the camps and extend the logging road. 

Copies of a measure which has passed the House 
and Senate and will soon be ready for the President’s 
signature have just been received here. The measure 
plans for the relief of small companies that undertook 
to carry out the tentative airplane spruce contracts 
without formal proceedings according to law. It 
affects about fifteen concerns in the Grays Harbor 
country. 

Wilson Bros. Lumber Co.’s plant, which has been 
closed for a month for repairs, started last Monday. 
John and William Wilson, the managers, took the op- 
portunity to make a trip to San Francisco, but on ar- 
rival found weather conditions and the prevalence of 
influenza unfavorable to a pleasant vacation, so re- 
turned home sooner than expected. John Wilson says 
that while the lumber business is quiet now thruout 
California its future looks promising. 

The Bay City Mill Co. had closed down its plant 
about the middle of December to add a band gang saw 
and build a 830x100 foot addition on the harbor front 
to accommodate it. It expects to start up again about 
March 1 with an additional daily capacity of 25,000 
or 30,000 feet. 

The Standard Cooperage Co., which started manu- 
facturing several months ago, has added a sawing de- 
partment and is now employing sixty hands. It is ex- 
pected that seventy-five hands will be employed in a 
few months’ time. The company has had its factory 
full of orders since it started. 

The Endresen Spar & Timber Co. was reorganized the 
first of the year and consolidated with the Endresen 
Spar Co. The company has been in business for twenty 
years, principally engaged in making spars. During 
the war it was employed in making spars for United 
States vessels and now has many orders ahead for 
spars averaging 120 to 130 feet in length for vessels 
being built for the French Government. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb, 15.—Maj. Howard B. Oakleaf, for more than 
ten years connected with the Government Forest Serv- 
ice here, the last five years in charge of the products 
laboratory, will sever bis connection with that organi- 
zation next week to engage in business with M. L. 
Mueller, at Spokane, Wash., as dry kiln inspecting 
specialists. Maj. Oakleaf entered the Forest Service 
in 1908 in the office of products and later succeeded 
J. B. Knapp as chief of the department of forest prod- 
ucts and was in charge of lumbering research during 
the war. In this capacity he spent much of his time 
recently in Europe and Washington in connection with 
the production of airplane materials. He received his 
honorable discharge from the service last month and 
returned to the Forest Service here. Mr. Mueller, of 
Seattle, was formerly a forest ranger, but lately has 
been in charge of inspection of dry kilns for the bureau 
of aircraft production. 

It was announced here today that the Smith mill 
at Marshfield has resumed operations, full force, and 
that the men were put to work on the scales of wages 
that prevailed before the shutdown. There was some 
talk in lumber circles that the mill would cut wages 
when it resumed, but when the announcement of re- 
sumption of operations came it was indicated that 
the wages will be as before, as fixed by the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 

The report sent broadcast that lumber mills in the 
Pacific Northwest have been affected by the different 
strikes in the ship building yards and other lines is 
denied, the mills having operated without interfer- 
ence. So far as Portland is concerned there has been 
no important labor trouble here for some time. 

Many matters are before the State legislature now 
in session that are of vital interest to the lumber in- 
dustry. Today a house joint resolution was intro- 
duced calling upon the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion to restore the old system of purchasing railroad 
ties and other timber products that was in effect be- 
fore the Government assumed control of the railroads. 
Such action, the resolution states, would tend greatly 
to encourage the lumber industry in Oregon and other 
western States. 

During the last week orders amounting to 400,000 
feet have been received for flitches of Douglas fir for 


use in the construction of wooden vessels at Orange, 
Tex. These latest orders supplement those received 
about ten days ago for 8,500,000 feet of timber, the 
latter being sufficient keel material for six steamers 
of the Daugherty type, which are being constructed 
at Orange. Since Nov. 26, when work on some ships 
in the Oregon district was suspended, 11,000,000 feet 
of ship timber has been ordered from the Northwest. 
In addition the material remaining in some of the 
plants here, which can not now be used because of 
the suspension order, is being checked over to see if 
it will be available for use in the Daugherty design 
of vessel. it is said that considerable planking and 
decking will be sent east, tho only a comparatively 
small amount can be used because of the difference in 
specifications, While there is a sentiment here that 
complaint should not be made because of the use of 
local timber for the southern ships, wonder is aroused 
as to whether the southern vessels are for Government 
or private account, and if the former why are not the 
Coast yards also favored with Government contracts, 
Coast men in touch with the situation are said to be 
at a loss to understand why construction was stopped 
here and expedited in the South, tho no explanation 
seems to have been offered. 

J. C. Clark, California representative of the Willa- 
mette Iron & Steel Works, Portland manufacturers of 
donkey engines for logging operations, is spending a 
few days in Portland in conference with Vice President 
A. Labbe and other officials at the plant here. 

Dale Smith, of Salt Lake City, Utah, who with his 
father represents the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of 
Eugene, Ore., in that territory, has been spending the 
week with Manager A. C, Dixon and the sales staff 
of the company at Eugene, leaving yesterday for home. 
He was recently mustered out of the army, having been 
a commissioned officer at Fort Zachary Taylor, at 
Louisville, Ky. 

Thomas B. Watt, manager of the Brighton Mills Co. 
at Brighton, Ore., on Nehalem Bay, is the proud 
father of a baby boy—an embryo spruce operator. 
During the war the Brighton Mills Co. distinguished 
itself for its spruce and fir airplane production. 

Ralph C. Angell, general sales manager of the Wil- 
lapa Lumber Co., which is just opening a sales office 
in the new Gasco Building, Portland, will leave tonight 
for a six weeks’ visit to the principal eastern lumber 
markets, intending to stop in Minneapolis and Chicago 
on the way. While at the latter place he will attend 
to the opening of the sales office there, and while in 
Pittsburgh he will confer with the Babcock Lumber 
Co., which represents the Willapa Lumber Co. east of 
Chicago. The Willapa Lumber Co.’s mills are at Ray- 
mond, Wash., on Willapa Harbor, and in addition to 
their annual output of 75,000,000 feet the company 
will market the 28,000,000 feet of fir and spruce lumber 
at the Government cut-up plant at Vancouver, Wash., 
that it recently purchased, 

IF. A. Sullivan, of the Sullivan Lumber Co., leaves 
today for a two weeks’ business trip to San Francisco 
and other California points. The company maintains 
a representative in California with headquarters in 
San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Feb. 15.—The lumber situation on the Coast is 
somewhat mixed. Local wholesalers had been more 
than holding their own since the first of the year, 
despite the light California demand for yard stock. 
Some encouragement was received around the beginning 
of February because of the big increase in the eastern 
demand for Douglas fir. The rail mills increased their 
shipments and advanced prices. This improved the 
tone of the California market and buying by the retail 
yards picked up a little. 

Yard business in redwood is quiet, and commons are 
not moving as they should. But prices are being main- 
tained by the manufacturers, who can not afford to 
make any reductions while the war-time wage scale is 
still being paid. Eastern shipments go forward 
promptly. The export demand for clears is a little 
better. Some orders for small parcel shipments have 
been placed lately thru the Redwood Export Co. There 
is a good demand for redwood ties. 

Manufacturers of California white and sugar pine 
are holding firm. Stocks are steadily being reduced 
and with prospect of a late spring there will be a short- 
age of sugar pine and shop before the dry, new season’s 
stock is ready for marketing next June or July. There 
have been heavy snow storms in the mountains and it 
is more than possible that the mills will get a late start 
this year. 

San Francisco is on the eve of great building activ- 
ity, says John Horgan, chief city building inspector. 
He declared the number of applications for building 
permits pouring into his office presaged unusual devel- 
opment for the city during 1919. Home building is on 
the increase, with prices of materials gradualy declin- 
ing. ‘The greatest activity is in improvements on 
existing structures, but many new buildings are 
planned. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. plant, at Pittsburg, 
Cal,, is in steady operation on redwood pipe, tanks etc. 
Not a great volume of new orders has come in since 
the first of the year. However, there is a good eastern 
demand for redwood tank stock, principally from the * 
oil regions in West Virginia and elsewhere. 

J. M. White, manager of the Weed Lumber Co.’s 
plant at Weed, is in the city. Winter logging is being 
carried on at one of the camps. The other camps are 
being removed to new locations. The factories are in 
regular operation. It is expected that the new sawmill 
will start up for the season about Feb, 24. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., who has arrived from Madera, says that 
loggers will be sent into the woods early in April and 
the mill will start up about April 20, weather per- 
mitting. There are plenty of cars for moderate ship- 
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mill. Stocks of sugar pine are getting low and will 
soon be cleaned up. Mr. Heavenrich expects a heavy 
eastern demand at good prices. The labor situation is 
better in the East and there should be a good building 
season. 

George A. Hume, manager of the Sanger Lumber Co., 
of Sanger, says that the plant will not operate this 
year. There is a very small stock of lumber on hand. 
A small circular mill was installed after the old mill 
burned about two years ago. The company has not 
yet decided upon plans for another mill. There are 
large quantities of sequoia timber among the company’s 
holdings. 

The Douglas fir, redwood and sugar pine interests of 
this city on Feb. 11 tendered a luncheon to Nelson G. 
Brown, who has been traveling extensively to secure 
information that will be of value to the American 
lumber manufacturers who wish to extend their export 
trade. Preceding the luncheon a session was held in 
Room 237, Merchants’ Exchange Building, at which 
Mr. Brown gave an entertaining and instructive talk 
on lumber topics. 

W. B. McMillan, who has charge of manufacturing 
operations at the Hammond Lumber Co.’s redwood 
plant at Samoa on Humboldt Bay, has been spending 
a few days at the San Francisco office. The mill has 
been operating steadily on redwood lumber. 

Cc. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
has been confined to his home of late with a case of the 
grip. 

Among the lumbermen who recently arrived here as 
visitors are: Frank D. Lee, president of the Liberty 
Lumber Co., Portland; J. G. Martin, of the Fresno 
Lumber & Flume Co., Fresno ; Robert Inglis, of the San 
Joaquin Lumber Co., Stockton; Dan Desmond, of the 
Fresno Lumber Co., and John Ross, of the Central 
Lumber Co., Hanford. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Feb. 15.—Orders are beginning to show signs of 
improvement and the feeling is quite general that buy- 
ing will be more brisk from the retail yards from now 
on, Some of the mills have had fairly good shipments. 
The only mills in the State operating are those of the 
Baird-Harper Lumber Co., Warland, and the Polleys 
Lumber Co., Missoula. From the amount of logging 
being done this winter the Montana mills during 1919 
will cut in the neighborhood of 300,000,000 feet, over 
half of which will be western white pine and the rest 
western Montana soft larch and fir. 

It seems to be the general opinion of sales managers 
that we shall have a good season and more buying in 
at least sixty days. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 15.—The steamship Santa Rita berthed at the 
Bloedel Donovan mill this week to load a part cargo of 
400,000 feet of lumber for the West Coast. At the 
E. K. Wood mill the steam schooner Shasta berthed to 
take 900,000 feet for San Pedro. 

Labor conditions in Bellingham and vicinity are 
declared by the local Federal employment service office 
to rank well with those of other cities of the State. 
An especial effort has been made here to find work for 
returning soldiers and the office doubts there is a single 
discharged man seeking work who has not found it. 
There are, however, a number of civilians out of work, 
a situation that is expected to last for a month or two. 
An increased demand from mills and logging camps 
has made room for several hundred men and a demand 
is coming in from farmers. 

With 200 men on the payroll the sawmills and 
planer of the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co, this 
week began operating again after six weeks’ idleness. 

The planer department of the E. K. Wood mill will 
begin running a night shift next week and much of the 
output will be stored in the company’s new sheds, 
which are 400 feet long. 

Fred J. Wood, president of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., has returned from a business trip to San Francisco. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 17.—Good snow roads hold nicely in northern 
Minnesota and loggers are making up for lost time. 
Reports show that tho crews are still short they are 
working under fine conditions at last, aud will get out 
a fair percentage of the expected log production before 
the roads break up. 

F. W. Lewis, sales manager of the Blackwell Lumber 
Co. and the Panhandle Lumber Co., was here last week 
to look over the markets. 

Fred Haas, manager of retail yards in western Can- 
ada for the S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Calgary, has been in Minneapolis visiting the 
headquarters oflices of the company for several days. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb, 16.—It is thought that with warm weather 
prevalent in the East there should soon be a develop- 
ment of inquiry and actual bookings. Nothing new 
has developed in regard to the inquiry for 5,000,000 
feet. For the first time in two or three years the 
railroads are starting inquiries, the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern and the Soo having inquired for dimension 
stock. Some of the northern Michigan copper com- 
panies are inquiring for mine timbers, 

The market for all grades is firm, small dimension is 
tending toward higher figures, and western shiplap is 
up $2 as compared with three months ago. 

A wire to Robert S. Robb, agent here for the New- 
begin Lumber Co., shows that the Pacific coast market 
is strong and that dimension stocks are becoming 
broken, while on account of high water and strikes 
which closed the mills boards and shiplap are scarce. 

There has been a vast improvement in the labor situ- 
ation. An official of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. 
reported that its camps are now filled for the first time 


in four years. It has 3,000 men in the woods near 
Cusson, north of Virginia. The output will depend on“ 
demand, as it is conceded that it can increase it to 
any extent necessary. Alger, Smith & Co. report 
similarly favorable conditions at their camps in Cook 
County, Minn., and weather has been favorable for 
hauling logs to rail loading points. Activity in taking 
logs and pulpwood out of that district is shown by the 
reported gross earnings of their Duluth & Northern 
Minnesota Railroad for the last six months, which were 
$216,182, as compared with $95,083 during the last 
half of 1917. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 18.—The attitude of labor unions in the cities 
tends to keep city yards out of the market to a consid- 
erable extent yet, while country yards have been influ- 
enced in their attitude toward the market by declines 
in other commodities. This and severe weather caused 
a falling off in orders last week, tho inquiry appears to 
be increasing. A good deal of the business now being 
placed is for immediate requirements rather than for 
storage against the spring demand. There ts great oil 
development activity in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
and considerable business is coming from that direction 
for both southern pine and fir. 

E. A. Horr, who recently took charge of the western 
department of the Duncan Shingle & Lumber Co., and 
K. 8. Duncan, president, have returned from a tour of 
Pacific coast mills. Mr. Horr was for several years 
manager of the western department of the Chicago 
Lumber Co. here. That position has been taken by 
Frank Kruske, who for several years was connected 
with the Western Sugar & White Pine Co. at San 
Francisco. Mr. Kruske now is moving his family here 
from San Francisco. 

Frank Watkins, manager of the sales department of 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, is on a business 
trip to Texas points. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Feb. 16.—Mill cuts and shipments have suffered be- 
cause heavy rains and mud make it almost impossible 
to log and keep the mills supplied with cutting material, 
and sawmill lumber stocks are low. 

All grades and sizes of dimension are moving in 
large volume but timbers seem to have fallen off. Prices 
are steady and show an increase in some sizes. Rough 
heart is leading in demand with No. 1 square edge and 
sound being called for frequently. Stringers, caps and 
ties are not moving as heretofore but prices continue 
to show an improvement. 

Flooring, ceiling, drop siding and finish are moving 
in only limited volume with No. 1 and No. 2 leading. 
Shiplap, boards and fencing are in good demand with 
prices improving steadily. Stocks of 1l-inch are low 
and assortments badly broken. Some mills are putting 
all such stock thru the dry kiln to fill orders on the 
books, 

The labor supply is improving and some mills say 
they have to turn down applications daily. There is 
a better supply of both flat and box cars than for 
several months previous, 

Alexandria has been visited by a number of whole- 
salers and retail and line-yard men during the week 
and it is hoped that their presence indicates a picking 
up in the demand, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 17.—Capt. Charles G. Wolfe, vice president of 
the Van Benthuysen Lumber & Tie Co., has returned 
to New Orleans, having been mustered out of the army 
service. Turned down by the medical examiners on 
account of a foot trouble when he first sought to enter 
the service at the outbreak of the war, he persisted 
and was later awarded a commission in the quarter- 
master’s corps. Lieut. H. J. Bremmerman is another 
New Orleans lumberman who has received his discharge 
from the service recently and is back in the lumber 
game. Mr. Bremmerman left the employ of the 
Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. to enter the army service 
in September, 1917. From Camp Beauregard he was 
sent to an officers’ training camp at Camp Pike, where 
he won his commission. He is now employed by the 
Michel Lumber & Brick Co, 

Nelson C. Brown, one of the lumber trade commis- 
sioners sent abroad to study foreign market conditions, 
comes here next week to address the Southern Pine 
Association’s annual, Secretary George E. Watson, of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, in- 
vited him to address the cypress manufacturers during 
his visit here and a meeting of the cypress folk accord- 
ingly has been arranged for the afternoon of Feb. 26. 

Advices from Mississippi state that navigation of the 
upper reaches of the Pearl River has been reéstablished 
by the gasoline boat Annie Clifton, which is said to 
have brought a $25,000 cargo of staves from Carthage 
to Jackson on its maiden voyage. Carthage has no rail 
communication and the roads have been rendered al- 
most impassible by recent rains. It appears that the 
stave people, finding their stock accumulating and desir- 
ing to market it at current prices, placed the gasoline 
cargo carrier in commission. The vessel carried a 
hefty return cargo of groceries and feedstuffs and will 
remain in the service, it is announced, so long as the 
river stage will permit. 

W. A. Priddie, Snark of the Universe and vice presi- 
dent of the Beaumont Lumber Co., passed thru New 
Orleans last Saturday accompanying the body of his 
son, Capt. Richard Priddie, who died last Thursday 
at Pittsburgh. Capt. Priddie, who is said to have 
been one of the youngest artillery captains in the 
service, recently was granted his discharge from. the 
army and had. been attending the School of Mines at 
Pittsburgh. Mrs. Priddie and Mr. and Mrs. Perry 
Weiss accompanied the father on his sad mission. 

The Boretta, one of the Dougherty type wooden 
steamers built in the Orange ship yards, was recently 
brought to New Orleans and is being converted into an 
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oil tanker. The work is experimental, requiring the 
installation of additional bulkheads and other changes. 
In case it proves successful, there is an intimation that 
a number of the other wooden ships built during the 
war emergency may be converted to the same use. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb. 17.—-Fair weather is drying the woods and 
logging is picking up. Much new tram extension is in 
contemplation. Local building demand is improving 
and labor conditions are practically normal. Altho 
yard stocks are very irregular it is thought that a few 
weeks of fair weather will suffice to get back to fairly 
satisfactory operating routine. Prices are good and 
the chances are that with continued demand they will 
go higher. Smallpox and influenza have both disap- 
peared from the milling sections and as a result labor 
is easier to get and easier to keep than a few weks ago, 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 17.—Manufacturers see a bright outlook for 
southern pine in northern markets and the southern 
press is unanimous in its hopeful comment on local 
retail conditions, The indications are that a real boom 
exists especially in the rural districts and that yards 
are too busy filling orders to handle all the business 
offered at existing high prices. The principal shandi 
caps of the trade are lack of stocks and the condition of 
the country roads, which are almost impassable in 
some sections, These conditions indicate that southern 
consumers, who have personal knowledge of the han 
dicaps of the producer, have decided that prices are 
stable. A Jackson (Miss.) report says, “Lumbermen 
here believe that if the yards can get the stock the re 
tail trade this year will break all records, and that 
everything indicates a rush of business without prece- 
dent.” This shows that the home market of southern 
pine is rapidly developing and will soon become a factor 
in the consumption of pine. 

The definite information § that 
lumber have been reduced 66%, percent, with pros- 
pects of a further reduction, gives additional impetus 
to the export branch of the industry. It is known on 
good authority that a large order for 30 cubic average 
timbers, which carried the attractive price of $37.50 
a thousand, was recently refused by a local concern, be 
cause the company could not produce the order, The 
present excellent export demand will soon be stabilized 
and increased by the organization of an export selling 
agency, together with an abnormally large interior 
trade which is practically sure to develop on account 
of the past restrictions on building and the shortage of 
homes. 

While unusually high tides have helped dealers to 
market in the East valuable stocks of poplar which 
have been unavailable for years, this condition has not 
affected the southern market, since nearly all southern 
stock is sold in the Chicago market. Poplar saps are 
in good demand at exceptionally high prices. A sale 
of 4-inch ash, firsts and seconds, was recently reported, 
netting $30, which amounts to more than No. 1 com 
mon price for the stock. 

The Marathon Lumber Co. has temporarily sus 
pended operations because of unprecedented rains, 
which for several months have interfered with logging. 
The company is busy putting its track and equipment 
in first class condition, in expectation of an early 
resumption of sawing. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 18.—Heavy 


tonnage rates on 


rains during the last few weeks 
have seriously hampered the southern pine trade in 
east Texas, interfering with logging operations and 
with deliveries, on account of the bad condition of the 
roads. ‘There is a good demand, especially from the 
oil fields. The active campaign for home building 
and general construction work inaugurated recently by 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas is having a good 
effect and is being followed up by systematic advertising 
both by the association and by individual lumbermen. 

Difficulties between the timber exporters and timber 
handlers of Orange, Sabine, Beaumont and Port Arthur 
have been settled by approval of the wage award 
decided upon by the labor committee of the district. 

Charges filed by employees of the Universal Ship- 
building Co. against Alexander Maitland, superin- 
tendent for the Gulf district of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, with headquarters in Houston, are being 
considered by a board of commissioners appointed by 
General Manager Charles Piez. The charges allege 
wage discrimination. The members of the investigating 
board are R. B. Wolf and W. M. Stuart, of Philadelphia, 
and Monte M. Lemann, of New Orleans. Charges filed 
by Mr. Maitland against the Universal Shipbuilding 
Co. are also under consideration. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 17.—Demand for southern pine continues ae- 
tive, and with ten days of good weather shipments 
have been going out in better shape than for months. 
Ilowever, the rains resumed today, which will, of 
course, retard shipments and hinder logging opera- 
tions. 

Hardwood men are well pleased at present and re- 
port booking a satisfactory volume of business, and 
with shipments going forward with some degree of 
regularity. Prices seem to be stiffening on gum par- 
ticularly, and there seems to be a fair demand, which 
is not restricted to any one territory and is coming 
from various sources, 

The retail trade seems to be improving as a con- 
siderable amount of building is in progress this month, 
and as a result the yards are beginning to feel opti- 
mistic. 

The Kelsay Lumber Co., of Fort Worth, recently 
bought the yard of the Kirby Lumber Co. in this city. 
Miss Mary Foley who has been managing this yard 
for the Kirby company since the death of Jack Hough 


has been retained by the Kelsay Lumber Co. as man- 
ager of the yard. 

The steamer Gordonia, loaded with about three mil- 
lion feet of southern pine by the Standard Export 
Lumber Co., sailed last week, and the schooner Shere- 
wog came into port yesterday to take on a cargo of 
timbers for shipment to France. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 19.—A serious condition exists among many 
sawmills in this territory because the car companies 
are holding up payments on lumber delivered, the 
smaller mills especially feeling the pinch. When the 
Government was clamoring for lumber Production 
Officer Tom Aycock induced mills who had never cut 
such stock before to cut car material. gut they got 
quite used to cutting it and were willing to continue 
and this gave the railroads the chance of their lives 
to retain these mills. But when cancellations came the 
companies said they could not without instructions pay 
for lumber already delivered. The amount involved 
is about $250,000. 

Some mills charge that altho the lumber was bought 
on Georgia-Florida inspection, which allows 5 percent 
degrade, the car companies are throwing out culls 
shamefully and refusing to pay freight. 

The outstanding feature of the market this week 
was the strength of the upper grades of dressed stock, 
which advanced $1. Rough heart is not in strong de- 
mand, Weather conditions in the northern markets 
stopped inquiry to a considerable extent. The weather 
here has impeded logging and there are literally no 
mill stocks, The labor situation is to some extent im 


yroved, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb, 18.—The encouraging feature of the market is 
the fact that recent price advances appear to be easily 
maintained. It is recognized that this is not due to 
any active buying demand, because it has been a long 
while since orders have been so few and far between 
as today. Yet in face of this situation manufacturers 
have advanced prices, and this applies not only in one 
line but in several, and the explanation appears to be 
that the sawmill man is more acquainted with the 
cost of production than the buyer or distributor lo- 
eated at selling points. It is conceded that produc- 
tion will fall far below that of last year and while 
building operations develop very slowly a time of 
greater activity is rapidly approaching. As soon as 
the yards start to purchase more liberally than they 
have the past couple of weeks many will be confronted 
with a shortage in shipments and must confront the 
impossibility of getting shipments thru as fast as they 
may be needed. While the continuation of the present 
dull period may bring about a very slight recession 
in prices the chances seem to make it desirable to 
buy now when reasonably prompt delivery can be as- 
sured, 

The prospective labor difficulties cause some con- 
cern and while the situation in this respect is not as 
serious as it would be if operations were actually pro- 
ceeding on a more definite basis the prospect is not 
pleasant to face. The official figures show that since 
Jan. 1 there has been a gain in building permits in 
Manhattan Borough of $2,000,000; in Brooklyn the 
gain is over $1,100,000; in Queens $300,000, and in 
Richmond $40,000. The carpenters are demanding 
$6.50 a day. It is hoped to get this situation settled 
because new building projects in the metropolitan dis- 
trict involving expenditures of more than $10,000,000 
are about to be announced, despite the numerous fac- 
tors that have had a tendency to delay actual build- 
ing progress. These figures do much to confirm re- 
cent predictions that the building situation is shaping 
up satisfactory. The major portion of these proposed 
operations are considerably past the contemplated 
stage and in a number of instances the final plans are 
being prepared, Several good sized contracts have al- 
ready been placed involving single structures to cost 
$25,000 to $35,000 up to a $1,000,000 hospital build- 


ing. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 17..-Conditions here have improved but little, 
altho satisfactory reports keep coming in that give the 
market a backbone it would not have if based on actual 
business. Some yards report a little better business 
and most of the wholesalers are still selling a fair 
volume of lumber to the yards. The industrials are 
the ones that are dead; a few have had a little busi- 
ness from them the last week, the first for months. 
Shippers from the South report a ready market there. 
Demand and price for hardwood are both up, with 
especial demand for oak, poplar, thin ash, beech, birch, 
maple, gum, cherry and the fancy woods. One or two 
items that had an inflated value from war orders, such 
as thick ash, have dropped a little, but the market as a 
whole is steady at a high level. Spruce is tightening 
and in the northern and eastern product prices here are 
steady. Hemlock is active and firm at the new higher 
base prices. White pine is in good demand in all 
grades, with box easier than it was but price holding 
well, Cypress is active, comparatively, and prices are 
firm. Southern pine and North Carolina are inactive 
compared to normal, but the market is surprisingly 
tight, probably caused by the low stocks and the assur- 
ance that the demand will be great. Lath and shingles 
sell well at good prices. 

General business conditions here are reported as 
showing some improvement except in textiles, but the 
labor situation is still bothering the manufacturers. 
The financial situation is good for many ventures, but 
the trust companies are fighting shy of building opera- 
tions and many of them refuse to consider financing 
them at all. Collections are reported as generally 
satisfactory. 

President Thomas B. Hammer has'very kindly fur- 
nished final and accurate information of the vote of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange on the question of whether 
the waterways should be placed under the contro! of 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission. Incomplete re- 
turns on the votes of the members indicated that the 
vote on this subject was negative, but the final votes 
were 43 for and 27 against, thus putting the exchange 
in line with the action taken by the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce and the Rivers and Harbors 


Congress. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Keb. 18.—There is a somewhat scattered buy- 
ing movement, with more or less uncertainty in 
prices, with the exception of southern pine, which 
all agree holds up in face of a diminishing market. 
During last week more positive steps were taken 
to bring about a start in public improvements, and 
it is beginning to look as if some work would ac- 
tually be done this year on a big new postoffice 
building and that the city and county would get 
into the road and bridge building to the extent 
of several million dollars. The school board, with 
its $3,000,000 of idle building funds for building 
new schools, has again announced its determination 
not to make any move in this direction until prices 
for building and labor have receded. 

The rapid curtailment in coal and coke production 
in most of the mining fields adjacent to the Pitts- 
burgh has affected mine timber trade. It is expected 
that a very large Government storage warehouse, 
built of frame and coated with sheet steel, is to be 
the limit of improvements at the Neville Island site 
for the new arsenal this spring, and a contract for 
building the warehouse or houses is expected to be 
let this week, to involve the building of two or 
three warehouses 600 feet long and between 80 and 
100 feet wide, with capacity for storing unused 
ordnance and war materials completed too late to 
be utilized in France. 

President Louis Germain, of the Germain Co., 
this week sailed from New York for two months’ 
stay abroad with the commission from the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, which 
will look over France and Belgium to see what 
prospects can be discovered for shipping lumber 
into those markets. Mr. Germain is expected back 
in April. 

A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Co., expects 
to take his deferred trip to the Pacific coast this 
week, where he will look over lumber stocks and 
enjoy a rest from a strenuous business season. The 
Forest company reports business extremely quiet. 

O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., is 
out of the city on business this week. The company 
reports trade moving on a narrow basis but prices 
holding firm and production at a low point. 

Secretary Walter Hatch, of the Keystone Lumber 
Co., one of the active retail companies of Pitts- 
burgh, takes a rather optimistic view of the future 
especially in the building line and expects to see 
definite results from the present well developed 
compaign for starting home building thru the Pitts- 
burgh district. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Feb. 17.—T. J. Wilson, of the Wilson Box & Lumber 
Co., has been chosen chairman of the board of directors 
of the Herschell-Spillman Motor Co., which has just 
been incorporated with a capital of $1,750,000 to take 
over the business formerly conducted by the Herschell- 
Spillman Co. in North Tonawanda. Guy White, of 
White, Gratwick & Mitchell, is another lumberman on 
the board of directors. 

White, Gratwick & Mitchell are rebuilding the barge 
Henry McAvoy and making extensive repairs to the 
steamer George A. Mitchell and barge James L. Crane. 
The vessels will be ready to resume operations in the 
lumber trade in the spring. 

George A. Mitchell, of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, 
has been appointed chairman of a committee of three 
designated by the State legislature to investigate the 
charges of misconduct of the State house of refuge at 
Albion, N. Y. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T, Jones Lumber Co., and wife 
have gone south on a pleasure trip. They will stop at 
Savannah, Ga., and points in Florida. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 15.—Altho there was a slight increase in the 
volume of business transacted in rough North Carolina 
pine last week, there has been no improvement in the 
demand for dressed stock. Several rather large scales 
of 4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 edge rough have been made dur- 
ing the week at prices netting $1 a thousand below 
the Government list. Some mills still show a dis- 
position to quote below list on good edge lumber, 4/4 
and thicker, but on the better grades of rough stock 
boards these mills are adhering strictly to list prices 
There are indications of an early demand for good 
rough lumber in small consignments. 

Some of the kiln-dried producers are also disposing 
of a good deal of air-dried Nos, 1 and 2 boards at good 
prices. Altho some bargains may be picked up in 
kiln-dried the mills are disposed to maintain present 
quotations. Principally owing to the lower quotations 
of small air-dried lymber producers the market on 
rough box lumber is unsettled, as exceptionally favor- 
able weather has permitted the air-dried mills to 
accumulate some stock. Altho kiln-dried mills have 
been able to withstand the attack a few blocks have 
sold at lower prices. There is practically no demand 
for box lumber at this time, however. 

The number of mixed car orders received during the 
week was larger and a few straight cars of such items 
as flooring were booked. Several of the planing mills 
are enjoying a good local trade at better prices than 
could be secured by shipping the stock. 

Spring weather during the week has enabled opera- 
tions to be carried on actively, but the labor supply 
has not shown an increase and some of the mills com- 
plain of their inability to secure more men. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb. 19.—Lumbermen here think that what is hold- 
ing back construction work is uncertainty as to the 
attitude of labor. One wholesaler knows a contractor 
prepared to start operations on buildings involving 
$100,000 each but restrained by the lack of a guaran- 
ty, that when he got everything ready labor would 
not strike to compel an increase in wages that would 
imperil the operations as far as coming out with a 
margin of gain was concerned. Anyone in a position 
to guarantee that agreement entered into with em- 
ployees will be faithfully kept is in a position to start 
the wheels going. Owing very largely to a drop in 
the freight rate on vessels from Norfolk to Baltimore 
grades of lumber used for construction work have 
dropped from $4 to-$7 a thousand, and good brick can 
be purchased at $15 a thousand. 

Owing to the various checks on demand there are 
considerable accumulations and wholesalers have 
money tied up in stocks on the wharves on which they 
pay 2 percent a month. A tendency to dispose of 
such stocks at the best possible price unsettles the 
market, altho some grades show much firmness. Whole- 
salers say that while wholesale prices have gone down 
retailers are endeavoring to maintain their old figures 
and are to blame for holding back building activity. 

Frank Tiffany, foreign representative of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association who came to the United 
States to attend the annual meeting, was a guest of 
the Baltimore members of the association at the South- 
ern Hotel and gave a talk on lumber trade conditions 
abroad with special reference to the markets of the 
United Kingdom. 

T. A. Ralston of the firm of William Homer, Reed 
City, Mich., well known manufacturer of maple floor- 
ing and other hardwood stocks, was here recently and 
reported that while the demand was not heavy at 
present the prospects appeared to be good. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Feb. 19.—A gradual improvement in the building 
situation in St. Louis continues. The number of 
plans upon which estimates are asked of both plan- 
ing mills and retail lumbermen is continually increas 
ing. Some business is being placed and the outlook is 
bright. Distributers report a good business. Country 
dealers are taking advantage of the opportunities of 
shipping mixed cars from this market. 

M. C. West, assistant sales manager of the Wis- 
consin Lumber Co., with headquarters in Chicago, 
was a recent visitor in St. Louis. 

Hubert F. Young, of Corinth, Miss., one of the short- 
leaf 2x4 specialists of that section, was in St. Louis 
this week conferring with George R. Hogg, of Hogg 
Harris, who handles the sales end of the business. 
Mr. Young reports that the stocks of short dimension 
are far below normal. This situation is due to the 
fact that there has been a heavy demand for Govern- 
ment supplies. Because of the continuous rains, which 
interfered with sawmill operations, there was no oppor- 
tunity to accumulate a large amount. 

H. G. Eckler, of the Henry Eckler Mfg. Co., South 
tend, Ind., was a recent visitor to St. Louis, stopping 
on his way home after a visit to the South. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Feb. 19.—Altho perhaps inquiry is above normal 
orders placed are not more than 45 percent of normal. 
Production and shipments are running a little behind 
orders because unfavorable weather and bad roads 
make it impossible to haul lumber to shipping points 
and thus retard production. The money situation is 
getting tighter as bankers prepare for the Victory loan. 

Considerable building is planned for and some is 
already under way. ‘The Board of Trade here has 
appointed a committee to encourage building and if 
necessary to organize a building and loan association 
to assist in the financing of much needed residences. 
The price of lumber does not seem to deter builders 
so much as the prices of brick, hardware and labor. 
The labor situation is slightly improved. There is too 
much loafing on the job, however, but it is expected 
that the situation will change rapidly as the men 
realize that it is necessary to give a fair day’s work 
for their wages to obtain and hold a job. Employers 
generally do not object to the wages provided the work 
is efficient. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 17.—With weather conditions much improved 
and demand for lumber for building operations increas- 
ing steadily, the southern pine operators of this sec 
tion are feeling cheerful over the market situation. 
The fact that shipping to foreign countries is opening 
up and brisk inquiries are coming in is also adding 
to their enthusiasm, and the prospects are so bright 
that it looks as if all mills will have their hands more 
than full for a long time. 

In the last few days there has been a noticeable 
improvement in the domestic market, with prices hold- 
ing steady and demand increasing, showing that re- 
sumption of building operations is well under way. 
The inquiries indicate that heavy buying for spring 
and later operations is to be expected. 

Stocks are rather badly broken and low because of 
the bad weather and necessary curtailment at many 
mills during the war. Some of the belated buyers will 
probably find difficulty in having their orders filled. 
The situation as to the effect of the bad weather and 
the prospects for fine business was summed up by Judge 
William F. Ramsey, Federal agent, thus: 

“Weather conditions have been extremely unfavor- 
able for the building industry during January, and 
have temporarily checked any tendency there might 
have been to reopen operations. Contractors are 
optimistic over the outlook, however, and believe that 
as the new year advances unprecedented activities will 
prevail in the building line. . Manufacturers of con- 
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struction materials report increased inquiries and feel 
encouraged over the outlook. The high price of labor 
is affecting operations to a serious extent. Every effort 
is being made to encourage and promote building activ- 
ities, in order to provide employment for men dis- 
charged from the army. In some of the larger cities 
of northern Texas the influx of the population caused 
by the oil industry has created an active demand for 
business houses and dwellings, and made additional 
housing facilities absolutely essential.” 


BANGOR, ME. 


Feb. 17.—Lumbermen and ship builders in Maine 
have been able to accomplish more work already than 
they had expected to do during the entire winter, for 
owing to the remarkably mild and pleasant weather 
they have been able to carry on their operations with- 
out interruption since the end of November, The cut 
of logs for both Maine and New Brunswick, however, 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








B. M. Lockridge, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., 
is in the East, visiting several of the consuming cen- 
ters where railroad business is more or less plentiful. 


James 8S. Kemper, manager of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co. and Lumbermen’s and Manufac- 
turers’ Agency, left early in the week for the Pacific 
coast, expecting to be gone two weeks on business, 


A. H. Ruth, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., and 
G. A. Vangsness, of the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., 
were among Chicago lumbermen who attended the an- 
nual of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
at Milwaukee, Wis., this week. 


Earl Bartholomew, Chicago representative of the 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co., returned early in the 
week from a southern trip and reports the flooring 
people feeling considerably more optimistic over future 
trade prospects, as evidences of a building revival are 
seen in many places, if not in the larger cities. 


Among last week’s visitors in Chicago was George 
Palmer, of Sheridan, Ind., banker, gas man and lumber- 
man. Mr. Palmer is one of the optimistic persons who 
believe in the future of Americanism and, coming from 
Indiana, he is imbued with the idea that prosperity will 
be full and free in this country, and that in the next 
five years people will be using more lumber than they 
did in the last decade. 


Among visiting lumbermen from the Southland during 
the week was Joe Thompson, of the Thompson-Katz 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., who was accompanied by 
Mrs. Thompson. They were enroute to the East and it 
is believed that they must be going to visit Philadelphia, 
for Mr. Thompson likes that old town and says that if 
he were not so happy in Memphis as he is, he would 
be moving down Philadelphia-way. 


F. W. Lewis, of Spokane, Wash., sales manager of 
the Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Office, and Girard F. 
Hagenbuch, of Williamsport, Pa., sales representatives 
of the Panhandle Lumber Co., were in Chicago early in 
the week. Mr. Lewis left for the East and Mr. Hagen- 
buch accompanied Sain A, Hall, local sales representa- 
tive of the Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Office, to Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to attend the annual of the Wisconsin 
retailers. 

Hugh Jones, of the Hugh Jones Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago Tuesday and called at several local offices. He 
expressed a belief that building operations will resume 
in many places this spring, the revival affecting the 
smaller cities and towns first and then the larger places. 
“There is more figuring going on than most lumbermen 
imagine,” he said, ‘and people are eager to build but 
hesitate, not knowing whether they could build more 
cheaply later on.” 


Charles W. Johnson, of the Charles W. Johnson 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago this week, 
returning from a two weeks’ trip among eastern con- 
suming centers. He expected to leave for home after 
gathering further information about the Chicago 
situation, He said that eastern lumbermen held opin- 
ions similar to those entertained by lumbermen in 
cities, that while business recuperation might be slow 
the future had a big lumber business in store for the 
trade. 


H. W. Brock, of the Ward-Brock Sash & Door Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has purchased the interest of R. G. 
Ward in that concern, but the name will not be 
changed. G. R. Lampton, of Dayton, Ohio, who has 
been with the Curtis Door & Sash Co., of Chicago, II1L., 
will travel for the Ward-Brock Sash & Door Co. in 
Kentucky and West Virginia. J. J. Raleigh, of Day- 
ton, who has also been with the Curtis Company, will 
represent the Ward-Brock interests in southern Ohio, 
these changes taking effect March 1, 


Louis Germain, jr., president of The Germain Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was one of a party of five lumbermen 
who left New York last Tuesday on the steamer La 
France to spend some time on the continent and the 
British Isles looking over the market prospects there in 
behalf of the American National Wholesale Lumber 
Distributers’ Export Corporation, recently formed by 
members of the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber 
Distributers. Mr. Germain is one of the most pro- 
gressive wholesalers in this country, and there is no 
doubt but that he will form some valuable hardwood 
connections while on the other side of the Atlantic, 
where he expects to remain for six or eight weeks. 


J. HB. Brantley, of the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., 
returned to Chicago this week from a southern and 
eastern trip and reported pine stocks short in the 
South, with the mills not manufacturing to capacity. 
Many mills still lack help and rains have interfered 
seriously with woods work. Manufacturers are fully 
confident of the future and do not seem disturbed 
over the slow buying market at present. H. A. Knapp 
of the same company returned from a trip to Cali- 
fornia and reported conditions with the redwood manu- 
facturers in much the same shape as existing with 
manufacturers in other producing territories, with the 
demand not so active as was expected for this time 
of year. With redwood there is a very good demand 
for tank stock, he said. 


Sam Thompson, sales manager for the Anderson- 
Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn., stopped in Chicago recently 
enroute to the East, from where he returned to Mem- 
phis last Tuesday. Mr. Thompson feels that there is 
in the atmosphere a growing sentiment that will mean 
increased sales of hardwood. There is more or less 
business in that commodity transacted at present, but 
he thinks that the buyers will soon get over their bash- 
fulness and come on the market more freely. There 
are not many hardwood manufacturers eager to sell in 


advance, because with half or two-thirds of the mills 
shut down owing to inability to secure logs during the 
last few wet weeks which have seriously curtailed 
woods operations it looks like there would be a future 
stock shortage—which incidentally would encourage 
anything but a decline in prices, 


Thomas C. Shaw, secretary of the D. S. Pate Lumber 


-Co., of Columbus, Miss., reached Chicago Tuesday to 


spend a day or two conferring with Percy F. Fletcher, 
vice president of the company, and then returned south 
in time to attend the annual of the Southern Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at Memphis, Tenn. Mr. 
Shaw before coming to Chicago attended the annual of 
the Pennsylvania retailers at Pittsburgh. He said that 
intermittent rains in the South had handicapped lum- 
ber production materially, but that the labor supply 
was easier and he looked for an active spring produc- 
tion of lumber. He referred to the utility of the motor 
truck in getting lumber out, saying that at many small 
mills the lumber sawn was hauled to the nearest pike 
by mule teams and then taken in large truck loads to 
loading yards. ‘More and more the truck of 4- or 5- 
ton capacity is coming into use for such purposes,” 
said Mr. Shaw, ‘‘and they are proving a great utility.” 


John C. King, president of the John C. King Lumber 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was a Chicago visitor during the 
week, stopping off for a day en route to the west Coast. 
In Chicago Mr. King was joined by his son, Mason, who 
is a student at the Northwestern University, having 
recently been discharged from the navy, in which he 
enlisted when the United States entered the war. With 
his father he went to spend a few days among the 
northern mills, after which he expected to resume his 
studies at the Northwestern while his father continues 
his journey to the Coast. During the lull in business 
Mr. King is spending some time visiting manufacturing 
points in the North and West and familiarizing himself 
with stocks and manufacturing conditions generally, 
with the view to getting a line on future business. 
Like other wholesalers who recently have visited Chi- 
cago, Mr. King is optimistic as to the future for the 
lumber trade altho experiencing just now a dullness in 
marked contrast to the activity that prevailed up to 
the ending of the war. 


George H. Howenstein, of Indianapolis, Ind., former 
secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana and who served six months in France as a 
member of the 159th Field Artillery, was in Chicago 
this week visiting his parents. Mr. Howenstein, who 
is a former Chicago boy, has not decided as yet about 
his future activities, but is positive that in whatever 
he engages it will have to do with the lumber business. 
“Exporting has always had some fascination for me 
ever since I worked in the sawmills in the South,” he 
said, “so consequently I did not overlook any oppor- 
tunity that came my way in France to study the pros- 
pects for American lumber there. I believe that when 
once the financial part of exporting lumber to France 
and other European countries is arranged for there will 
develop a big market for our lumber abroad. Exporting 
does not mean simply shipping lumber to some port 
and loading it on some boat destined for some port. 
The big phase of it, from our side of it, will be arrang- 
ing the financial part. Europe hasn’t the cash to pay 
and any reconstruction plan abroad must reckon with 
that fact and exporters of lumber in this country must 
reckon with it. But once that is attended to, I believe 
that a big market awaits American lumber products, 
especially timbers.”” Mr. Howenstein had little to say 
about his army experiences abroad, being reserved in 
that respect like most soldiers who were overseas, ex- 
cepting that he would not have missed the army experi- 
ences and training for anything. “It was a great life 
and a wonderful experience for any man,” he said, 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, returned to Chicago 
Monday from a three weeks’ trip to the west Coast and 
reports a profitable association trip. Secretary Comp- 
ton spent most the time at Seattle and Spokane, Wash., 
Portland, Ore., and San Francisco, Cal., attending 
meetings of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association as 
well as several other conferences. “I went west to let 
members of the affiliated associations know exactly 
what the National is doing with the funds at its dis- 
posal and what we expect to accomplish,” said Dr. 
Compton, ‘and I not only found every one cordial 
but some who have been lukewarm to the National now 
among our friends. The western lumbermen are opti- 
mistic and believe that a great future awaits the 
industry.” N.C. Brown, lumber commissioner to Spain, 
Italy and North Africa, now back in this country, 
also appeared at meetings attended by Secretary Comp- 
ton and told of market prospects in the countries that 
he visited. Now that he is back Dr. Compton expects 
to make arrangements for the coming Lumber Congress 
in Chicago on April 14, 15 and 16, which will be the 
forerunner of the annual of the National. Not only 
will the congress be attended by well known manufac- 
turers and retailers and Federal department represen- 
tatives from Washington, but Secretary Compton has 
arranged for such headliners as United States Senator 
Miles Poindexter, of Washington; former United 
States Senator Joseph W. Bailey, of Texas, and Gov- 
ernor Lowden, of Illinois, as preliminaries for the “big 
show.” 





IMPLEMENT PRICES NOT TO LESSEN 


Following a recent meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., of the 
plow and tillage department of the National Implement 
& Vehicle Association, a news agency sent out a story 
to the effect that “farm implements and agricultural 
vehicles” would be cheaper in the immediate future. 
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The story was wholly false, say the implement manu- 
facturers who are members of the association, and con- 
sequently the press association that sent out the 
“cheaper price yarn’”’ has sent to the newspapers pub- 
lishing the story the following, which states condi- 
tions existing with the implement trade, as related by 
its association representatives : 

“Farm implements and vehicles will not be cheaper 
in the immediate or early future. ‘On the contrary,’ 
said Secretary E. W. McCullough, of the National Im- 
plement & Vehicle Association today, ‘it is the opinion 
of the officers of our assuciation that present price 
levels can not be substantially reduced without serious 
or even disastrous losses to the manufacturers until 
the stocks of raw materials which they bought and 
contracted for at war time prices are worked up and 
marketed. 

“‘The report recently sent out from Pittsburgh 
about cheaper farm implements was entirely mistaken. 
At a special meeting of the plow and tillage implement 
makers held there on Feb. 5 standardization of varie- 
ties was discussed as a means of economy, but nothing 
was said about present or future prices.’ ”’ 

Speaking of the false news story as to implement 
price, Secretary McCullough, of Chicago, said: 

“It is particularly unfortunate at this time, when 
the manufacturer is governed by conditions over which 
he has little or no control, that such a disturbing 
report should be sent out, but as there has been no 
profiteering in this industry, and the margins of profits 
as to the manufacturer, jobber or dealer are only fair, 
the facts should be known to the public.” 





OHIO SALESMAN CHANGES POSITIONS 

V. R. Gebhardt, of 2638 Glenmawr Avenue, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, who has successfully represented the Mason- 
Donaldson Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., in Ohio 
and Indiana territory for the last four years, has 
severed his connection with that company and now rep- 
resents the Sawyer-Goodman Co., of Marinette, Wis., 
in the same territory. Mr. Gebhardt has been asso- 
ciated with the lumber business since boyhood, his 
early experience being in a retai: yard in central Ohio. 
He knows his territory thoroly, and the trade has had 





Vv. R. GEBHARDT, OF COLUMBUS, OHIO; 
Now Represents the Sawyer-Goodman Co. 


a long, favorable experience with him, creating an asset 
that only years of hard work can acquire. The many 
friends of Mr. Gebhardt wish him success in his new 
connection, which is a well known northern company 
manufacturing pine, hemlock, and hardwoods and 
cedar posts, poles and shingles. 





NAVY NEEDS MEN FOR HOSPITAL CORPS 


The United States Navy recruiting station, Trans- 
portation Building, Chicago, Ill., is in receipt of in- 
formation from the bureau of navigation that the Navy 
is urgently in need of young men to enlist in the hos 
pital corps. 

Young men between the ages of 18 and 35 who have 
had grammar school and one year high school education 
or the equivalent thereof may enlist as hospital appren- 
tices, second class. Also, young men who have had 
only grammar school education but possess ability to 
learn quickly will be accepted in this rating. 

Upon enlistment hospital apprentices, second class, 
are detailed to a hospital corps training school for a six 
months’ course of instruction and will serve in this 
rating until this course of instruction is completed. 
Upon completion of this course and graduation from 
one of these schools men will be advanced to the rating 
of hospital apprentice, first class. 

Subsequent to completing the course at the training 
school, they must serve at least six months in the 
rating of hospital apprentice, first class, before they 
are eligible for further advancement. 

This branch of the service is not only work of a 
pleasant nature, but is lucrative in education. The 
enlistments are for a term of four years of service in 
any part of the world either ashore or afloat as service 
requirements demand, A knowledge of and experience 
in nursing is an advantage to an applicant. 

Ratings of practically every other branch of the 
service are also open for voluntary enlistment and 
young men not living in Chicago may secure informa- 
tion from their postmasters or by writing direct to the 
United States Navy recruiting station, Transportation 
Building, Chicago, III. 
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LOCAL LUMBER COMPANY REORGANIZES 


As a result of the recent death of Charles B. Flinn, 
veteran Chicago lumberman, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago and the Metropolitan 
Lumber Co., a reorganization of that company took 
place this week, Capt. Albert A. Henry becoming presi- 
dent and Charles D. Bull remaining secretary and 
treasurer. Both Mr. Henry and Mr. Bull were partners 
of Mr. Flinn for several years and it is understood that 
the stock Mr. Flinn had in the company will be pur- 
chased from the estate. The company, with office in 
the Monadnock Block, will continue to wholesale 





CAPT. ALBERT A. HENRY, 
President of the Metropolitan Lumber Co. 


southern pine and western and California white and 
sugar pine. 

Mr. Henry first became identified with the Chicago 
lumber trade in 1902, and from that year until 1913 
was secretary of the Lord & Bushnell Co. From that 
year until 1916 he was in charge of the railroad 
department of the Hilgard Lumber Co. and then he 
joined the Metropolitan Lumber Co. as its vice presi 
dent. 

Mr. Bull had been associated with Mr. Flinn since 
they organized the Metropolitan Lumber Co., eleven 
years ago. He is one of the recognized experts on shop 
lumber in the local trade, and with his wide knowledge 
of shop and selects he will continue to look after the 
factory trade of the company. He first started in the 
lumber business about twenty-five years ago as a part- 
ner of the then well known firm Walter Shoemaker & 
Co. This concern, which first had a yard in the 
lumber district and later offices in the Fisher Building, 
specialized in northern white and California white pine. 
He remained with it five years after the death of Mr. 
Shoemaker, and then he and Mr. Flinn decided to form 
a partnership. 

Capt. Henry was the first of the well known local 
lumbermen to leave business for the Y. M. C. A. service. 
Tho past the draft age, he decided in November, 1917, 
that there was a way for him to do his bit, so he 
became general Y. M. C, A. secretary at Camp Grant, 
Rockford, Ill., his previous experience having fitted 





CHARLES D. BULL, 


Secretary and Treasurer of the Metropolitan 
Lumber Co, 


him admirably for the position. He ultimately directed 
at the camp sixty-two secretaries who conducted the 
“soldier clubs” in ten different buildings. He remained 
at Camp Grant until August, 1918, when upon a recom- 
mendation of Maj. Gen. Charles H. Martin he was 
commissioned a captain in the United States Army and 
transferred to Washington, D. C., at the office of the 
secretary of war. When Dr. F. P. Keppel, third 
assistant secretary of war, went overseas in September 


of last year Capt. Henry was acting third assistant 
secretary of war and he remained in that position until 
the signing of the armistice. He was mustered out 
early last month and had just arranged to assume his 
position again with the Metropolitan Lumber Co. when 
Mr. Flinn died suddenly. Capt. Henry will continue 
to give his attention to the corporation trade, special- 
izing in the needs of the railroads and car builders. 
He is well known to manufacturers of both southern 
pine and fir lumber. 


A NEWS ITEM FOR LUMBER ‘‘BOYS’’ 

All of you lumber “boys” who have passed the age 
of 4 score years and 10, here is a news item that you 
should note: 

On Sunday, Feb. 9, William Benedict Gibson, one 
of the real veteran New England lumbermen, cele- 
brated his 100th birthday at his home at New Marl- 
boro, Mass. He has lived all the hundred years in 
the house in which he was born, with the exception of 
one that was spent at another on the same farm 
and only a half mile distant from his birthplace. Mr. 
Gibson for over fifty years conducted the sawmill at 
New Marlboro which in late years has been operated 
by his son. Mr. Gibson is believed to be the only cen- 
tenarian in Berkshire County. In 1874 he served in 
the Massachusetts State legislature, and has been 
selectman of his home town twelve different times. 
He remembers both his grandfathers, who fought in 
the Revolutionary War and who served in territory 
now Michigan along the Canadian border. On return- 
ing they became lost and were saved thru the help of 
Indians. Now if there are any other “boys” in the 
lumber business that can travel in anywhere near the 
class of William Benedict Gibson, the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN would be pleased to hear from them, 








RETURNS TO FORMER TERRITORY 


Raymond Yates, well known as a salesman of Coast 
lumber products in the middle West and southwest 
territory for some years, but who has been on the north 
Pacific coast for the last six months, has now returned 
to the Central Freight Association territory, where he 
will work as a field agent for the Sullivan Lumber Co., 





RAYMOND YATES, CLEVELAND, OHIO; 
Field Agent for Sullivan Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 


of Portland, Ore., making his headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He will work with the various sales con- 
nections of the Sullivan Lumber Co. in that territory 
and assist them in making sales. 

Mr. Yates is an experienced salesman of Coast prod- 
ucts, having formerly represented the Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, Idaho, and the Edward 
Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, at Minne- 
apolis. He was also sales agent at Kansas City, Mo., 
for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. prior to his going west 
last summer. His experience the last few months at 
the producing end gives him a better understanding 
of the products he is marketing. 





BUILDING CODE ACTIVITIES 


Relative to the subject of building codes and what 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
doing to safeguard the interests of wood in building 
code revision which is taking place in many cities and 
towns, a statement was issued this week by R. 8. 
Whiting, architectural engineer of the National. Mr. 
Whiting in the statement said: 

“An epidemic of ‘uniform codes’ seems to be break- 
ing out here and there with unusual frequency. The 
‘Government’s Standards for War Housing’ was worked 
out by a committee appointed by the Department of 
Labor in April, 1918, to apply to construction then 
contemplated under the Labor Department's proposed 
$50,000,000 housing appropriation. Just why part 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters’ code was 
not used for this purpose it is hard to understand. 
These standards applied only to various types of 
dwellings. 

“The building code recommended by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and published by it in 
1915 has become more or less obsolete, so that it can 
not be recognized as up to date, yet it is the best 
known and most complete publication of the kind. 

“The American Institute of Architects for some 
years has had a basic code committee as one of its 
standing committees, but so far as it has been possible 
to ascertain it has as yet nothing to recommend. It 
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Shows the cost 


has been suggested that its work be coérdinated with 
others and that the Bureau of Standards be responsible 
for a basic code. 

“At the meeting of the Fire Marshals’ Association 
recently in Chicago it seems that a committee was ap 
pointed to draw up a uniform building code. A meet- 
ing of the Building Officials’ Association was held re 


cently at Pittsburgh, Pa., at which this matter was 
also discussed, : 
“The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


also has prepared a code for small towns and cities 
which have no building regulations, in the hope that 
they may become interested in the proper use of lum- 
ber in building construction. The association expects 
to publish this code in a form that may easily adapt 
itself to the average small city or town now without 
building code or housing regulations. 

“As a matter of fact, the Bureau of Standards is 
the only body now in existence which has the power 
to dictate a standard code having any authority 
behind it and without selfish interest. 

“Most municipal codes are too voluminous and over- 
technical, and if an institution such as the Bureau of 
Standards, or some other body designated by the Fed 
eral Government, shall be empowered to arrange a 
building code containing the minimum requirements 
for structural safety, fire prevention, sanitation and 
safety of life, also suggesting economical design and 
anticipating future growth of municipalities, such a 
code would be of much value. 

“There is still the question of the personal rights 
of different communities in choosing to build by such 
methods as may suit their own pleasure, which rights 
seems to have been taken into consideration by the In 
dustrial Commission of Wisconsin in its State code, 
This code is perhaps the best of its kind. It is un 
fortunate that there are few other State codes. 

“A State code may regulate every detail in the con 
struction field, but such codes as have been presented 
to legislative bodies in the past have not been enacted 
into law. The Pennsylvania code, for example, after 
several years of preparation at considerable cost, 
was practically thrown into the waste basket by the 
law makers, 

“There are other States which have now under con- 
sideration building codes of some description, but where 
their regulations extend beyond the field of fire pre 
vention and sanitation, and housing regulations, they 
will probably meet with the usual opposition and not 
become operative. 

“It is unfortunate that so small a proportion of 
cities of 5,000 population and over have such a thing 
as a building ordinance, but 6nly about 20 percent of 
these have any building regulations whatsoever, 

“At this particular time, when every effort is being 
directed at the building industry to stimulate building, 
ordinances regulating construction are of vital import 
ance, To eliminate waste by the economic application 
of both materials and labor thru the agency of proper 
ordinances should be the immediate aim of every 
architect, engineer, builder and material manufac- 
turer, as well as of every intelligent citizen.” 

Mr. Whiting returned to Chicago a few days ago 
from Washington, D. C., and New York, where he spent 
two weeks on the matter of uniform building code 
work, conferring with other building experts and 
Government representatives. 





APPOINTED WESTERN INSURANCE 
MANAGER 
Don McGraw has been appointed western manager 
of the Manufacturing Lumbermen’s Underwriters, of 
Kansas City, Mo., effective Feb. 1, and has occupied 





DON McGRAW, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 


Western Manager for Manufacturing Lumbermen’s 
Underwriters 


offices in the Northwestern Bank Building, 
Ore. 

Mr. McGraw succeeds Harry B. Clark in this con- 
nection. He has been in the interinsurance business 
practically since the completion of his legal training 
in 1907 at the Wisconsin University, and while during 
the greatest part of the time he has been in charge of 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota territory he has 
also covered most of the eastern and southern States 
for the Manufacturing Lumbermen’s Underwriters, 


Portland, 


which has given him a wide range of experience in 
matters relating to sawmill insurance. Mr. McGraw 
is 35 years old and a native of Wisconsin. 

The Manufacturing Lumbermen's Underwriters is the 
pioneer of interinsurance organizations for lumbermen 
and has been successfully operated in their interest for 
the last twenty years. The western office was estab- 
lished several years ago as a convenience to members 
of the association in that territory, and Mr. McGraw 
and his assistants stand ready to give the lumbermen 
of the Pacific coast and the Inland Empire the very 
best kind of insurance service. 





RETURNS TO COMMERCIAL LIFE 
Kk. M. Stark, formerly sales manager and an official 
of the American Column & Lumber Co., St. Albans, W. 
Va., who for the last year or more has been connected 
with the aircraft division of the navy, stationed at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has just returned to commercial life, 
He will rejoin the American Column & Lumber Co, for 





Kk. M. STARK, ST. ALBANS, W. VA.; 
Recently Discharged from Government Service 


a period, so that his brother, M. W. Stark, may take a 
well-earned vacation, KE. M. Stark is a lumberman with 
extensive experience in the manufacture and sale of 
lumber, and no doubt is joyous over the prospect of re 
entering the game, 


WOOD BUILDERS WON WAR, SINGS POET 


The saying that ‘‘ Wood Will Win the War’’ has 
been common in the lumber industry, but the men 
who put the wood in place are not too bashful to 
claim credit for their share in the work, as indi- 
cated by the following poem, written by G. W. 
Wilkinson, a union carpenter. The initials in the 
first line stand for the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America: 

We, the U. B. of'C. and J. of A., 

Are the hub in the wheel of the U. 8, A. 


We built the boats for the gallant marines, 
We built the bins for the army beans. 





We build the cars that make up the train, 

We build the granaries that hold the grain, 

We build the bridges that span the stream, 

We build the canneries where they can the cream. 
Oh! we don’t care what the knockers say, 

We are the hub in the wheel of the U. 8. A. 


We built the camps where they trained the boys 
To be alert and quick ; 

We built the plants where they can the noise 
That made the kaiser sick ; 


We are building a bridge o’er the ocean wide 
To J. J. Pershing and his crew— 

The khaki army, our nation’s pride, 

Now wading blood for me and you. 


Oh! we don’t care what the Germans think, 
We are nearly four hundred thousand strong, 
We can build more ships than they can sink, 
And are always ready at the tap of the gong. 


We have built the planes now on high, 
Known as our gallant army’s eye; 


And if we must, to “te the Hun 

In his ferocious pace 

Planes we’ll build till we hide the sun 
From the entire German race. 


Then, when this war has ceased to be, 
When our —- has returned, 

May we spread a wing beyond the sea 
And rebuild those cities burned. 


Brothers of the grand U. B., 

Be not dismayed by the knockers’ say ; 
Come, keep in line, let us ever be 

The hub in the wheel of the U. 8. A. 





Transportation to Europe is the great problem facing 
those British Columbia lumber manufacturers who 
would export their products there. Consequently they 
have asked the authorities to permit every vessel con- 
structed in British Columbia for the Imperial munitions 
board to carry a cargo of lumber on its voyage to Great 
Britain. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Huntsville—J. 
reported out of business. 

Wetumpka—Coosa Mill Co. is now the Perrine 
‘Saw Mill Co. 

ARKANSAS. Gillette—The Davis Lumber Co. 
will close out its business. 

ILLINOIS. Monticello—Maier Bros. are succeeded 
by Albert Maier. 

Paris—Walter and John Logan are reported to 
have sold out. 

Virginia—The firm of Hofstetter & Carls has dis- 
solved partnership, Arthur Carls disposing of his 
interests to C. W. Hofstetter. 

INDIANA. Bicknell—The Simpson Lumber Co. 
succeeds the Bicknell Lumber Co. 

Connersville—Fayette Lumber Co. has changed 
management, M. B. Wunder disposing of his interest 
to George T. Tribby, who will take charge of the 
business. 

Veedersburg—Mrs. J. W. Martin is succeeded in 
the lumber business by the Martin-Osborn Lumber 
Co., Charles FE. Osborn having bought an interest. 

IOWA. Clarksville—Mueller & Brockman are suc- 
ceeded by J. E. Bergen & Son. 

Danbury—W. J. Haubrich, proprietor of the Dan- 
bury Lumber Co., has purchased the Bourse Lum- 
ber Co. at Dedham, Iowa. 

Danbury—C. L. Hartinger, of Des Moines, owner 
of a string of lumber yards, has sold his local yard 
to Dunkelbarger & Newton. 

Luana—Fred Palas succeeds A. FE, Rowell. 

Stennett—Farmers’ Mercantile Co., of Red Oak, 
bought out Good & Son’s lumber business. 

KANSAS. Hutchinson—Lindas Lumber Co. will 
move general offices to Kansas City. 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—Ashland Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the J. A. Merridith Lumber Co. 

Hickman—W. A. Dodds has sold out to the Hale 
Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Muskegon—Heights Lumber Co. is 
succeeded by John Spalink 

NEBRASKA. Elk Creek—J. A. Fellows Lumber 
Co. succeeded by W. T. Waidely. 

Stanton—Horton & Chace are succeeded by Chace, 
Gamble & Co. 

OHIO. Canton—Harvey Loehr Lumber Co. bought 
the Maddrell Bros. Lumber Co. and will construct 
large lumber yards, install modern equipment, build 
switch track ete. 

Circleville—Cellar Lumber Co., of Westerville, 
has purchased the lumber business of Alfred Lee 
and will conduct it under the name of the Pick- 
away County Lumber Co. 

Curtice—C,. E. Cottrell has sold out to the Cur- 
tice Lumber Co. 

Lima—H. S. Moulton is succeeded by the H. S 
Moulton Co., recently incorporated with a capital 
of $50,000. 

Plymouth—Nimmons & Nimmons are succeeded 
by H. J. Schneider, 

OKLAHOMA. Keefeton—Western States Lumber 
Co. succeeded by the Keefeton Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Curtin—P. F. Mescher is succeeded by 
R. A. Beebe. 

Heppner—Hugh C. Githens is succeeded by the 
Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., of Walla Walla, Wash. 

Portland — Cameron-Taylor Lumber Co. has 
changed the name to Cameron-Hogg Lumber Co. 

Riddle—Hartley Lumber Co., recently reported out 
of business, has sold out to G. FE. Aikens. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Rochester—Teapole & Haney 
are succeeded by Charles H. Haney. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Dempster—George C. Demp- 
ster is succeeded by Oakwood Lumber Co. 

Faulkton—Bachmayer Bros. are succeeded by 
the Bachmayer Lumber Co., incorporated with a 
capital of $25,000. 

Hosmer—Hosmer Lumber Co. is succeeded by 
Heckenlaible & Meier. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—Paxton Lumber Corpo- 
ration succeeds Paxton Lumber Co. 

Dyersburg—E. M. King Lumber Co. is succeeded 
by the City Lumber Co., incorporated with a capital 
of $12,000. 

TEXAS. Austwell—Austwell Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the Austwell-McDowell Co. 

WASHINGTON. Burlington—Butler Lumber Co. 
is succeeded by John Massar Lumber Co. 

Tenino—Panama Lumber & Shingle Co. has 
moved general office to Olympia. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charles Town—G. A. Whit- 
more and H. P. Whitmore have purchased the lum- 
ber business of the William Phillips Sons. 

Charleston—Ackles & Perkins Lumber Co. dis- 
continued. Secretary C. E. Griffin closing out the 
business of the corporation. 

WISCONSIN. Loyal—oO. & N. Lumber Co. bought 
out the Loyal Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Batesville—Wolbert Stave Co. in- 
creased capital from $35,000 to $50,000. 

Earle—Hayden-Holloway Furniture Co. increased 
capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Fort Smith—Fort Smith Excelsior Co. has incor- 
porated with capital of $10,000. 

COLORADO. Brighton—Counter Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—Connecticut Wood 
& Timber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

GEORGIA. Augusta—Carolina Lumber Products 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Toccoa—Piedmont Furniture Ce, 
capital, $20,000. 

INDIANA. Winchester—Stormes siete Co., in- 
corporated to operate a general sawmilling business; 
capital, $10,000. 

IOWA. Crystal Lake—Crystal Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, incorporated to carry on lumber, grain and coal 
business; capital, $50,000. 


Nathan Williams is 


incorporated; 


Des Moines—Lockhard Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

Waucoma—Webster Lumber Co., 
capital, $1,000,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—City Mill & Lumber Co. 
increased capital from $25,000 to $35,000. 

Louisville—Holly Ridge Lumber Co. increased 
capital from $250,000 to $350,000. 

LOUISIANA. Glenmora—Louisiana Saw Mill Co., 
increased capital from $2,000,000 to $2,250,000. 

Lake Charles—Louisiana Western Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Lecompte—Beaver Creek Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital $25,000. 

New Iberia—New Iberia Wood & Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—David Y. Carter & Co. 
(Inc.), has succeeded the old firm of David Y. Carter 


incorporated; 


& Co 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—Garrettson-Ellis 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital $50,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis — Kingsley - Towle 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

NEBRASKA. Wahoo—Western Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $40,000. 

OHIO. Circleville—Pickaway County Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Dayton—Dayton Woodworking Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Sidney—Mull Woodwork Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $250,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Standard Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Tarentum — Logan Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Kennon Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Davis—Farmers’ Co-operative 
Lumber Yard, incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Faulkton—Bachmayer Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital stock, $25,000. 

TENNESSEE. Lexington—Central Lumber & Im- 
provement Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

VERMONT. Richford—The Read Co. (Inc.); in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

VIRGINIA. Farmville—Taylor Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated to conduct a lumber business; capital, 
$25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Klickitat—Western Pine Lum- 
ber Co., increased capital from $50,000 to $300,000. 

Seattle—W. J. Haynen Lumber & Export Co., in- 
corporated. 

Seattle—Pacific Veneer Products Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $300,000. 

Seattle—Post Chatham Mill Co., incorporated; 
$10,000. 

Tacoma—Tacoma Equity Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $10,000 

WISCONSIN. Lancaster Kastman-Cartwright 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $35,000. 

Rio—Caldwell-Gates Co., lumber and coal, in- 
corporated; capital, $300,000. 

Stevens Point—Clifford Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $75,000. 


CASUALTIES 


ILLINOIS. Alton—The H. L. Winter Manufac- 
turing Co. has had a recent loss by fire. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Jose-Kuhn Lumber Co 
suffered a fire loss of about $10,000, fully covered 
by insurance. The planing mill and boiler room were 
destroyed. 

OHIO. Akron—The lumber yard of the Lyman- 
Hawkins Lumber Co. was seriously damaged by fire 
recently. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Ville St. Pierre—The sash and door 
factory of the Lumber & Construction Co. (Ltd.), 
was destroyed by fire recently with an estimated 
loss of $40,000, partially covered by insurance. 


NEW VENTURES 


COLORADO. Denver—The Colorado Lumber Co. 
recently began manufacturing boxes and crates. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The S. R. Taxey Lumber 
Co., a new concern in the commission field, has 
opened an office at 725 Lumber Exchange Building. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Eagle Lumber 
Co., 308 Canal Bank Annex, recently began a whole- 
sale lumber business. 


KENTUCKY. Lebanon—The Marion Lumber Co. 
will open a lumber and building material business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—The Short Dimension Co., 
sales agent for dimension lumber, has opened an 
office. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville—The Highland 
Lumber Co. recently began a wholesale business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Mooreton—The Whipperman 
Mercantile Co. will open a lumber and implement 
business in the spring. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—The Kiowa Lum- 
ber Co., of Kiowa, Kan., will open a lumber busi- 
ness. 

OREGON. Portland—The Cutler Lumber Co. re- 
cently began a wholesale lumber business. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Claremont—The Thompson 
Yards, Inc., will open a local yard, 

Marion—The Co-operative Co., formed by the 
farmers in this vicinity, will open a lumber yard 
here. 


incorpo- 


TEXAS. Fort Worth—The Alexander Lumber Co. 
is reported to be planning the establishment of a 
mill and distribution plant for portable houses, 

Gorman—The Clay-Butler Lumber Co. recently 
began a retail lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Castle Rock—The Commercial 
Club is considering a proposition of D. C. Marston, 
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of Portland, to establish a box and handle factory. 
A site has been offered. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Charles Town—The Whitmore 
Lumber Co. will open a lumber and building supply 
business here next month. 

Huntington—Frank Bosley, of the Gallup Lumber 
Co., acting for a number of business men from this 
and other cities, has purchased the plant of the Kyle 
Smith Aircraft Co. for $100,000 and will turn the 
plant into a casket factory. 

WYOMING. Lusk—The Niobara Lumber Co. re- 
cently began a retail lumber business, 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Blissville—The Bliss-Cook Oak Co. 
is planning to expend $40,000 in improvements, in- 
cluding a brick commissary, a brick hotel and a 
sewerage system. 

Comitnto—J. W. Kesterton, of Cotter, Ark., is re- 
ported to be planning to establish a sawmill. 

INDIANA.  Batesville—The Batesville Lumber 
Co. is planning extensive improvements to its plant. 
A - oes and lumber shed will be erected, 54x100 
eet. 

LOUISIANA. Garyville—The Garyville Land Co. 
is considering the erection of a tie mill with capacity 
of 300 to 400 logs daily. 
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Westlake—The Lock-Moore Lumber Co. has 
awarded the contract to erect a sawmill, circular 
with gang equipment, a planing mill with 100,000 
feet daily capacity; dry kilns, fireproof boiler etc. 
The main building will be of brick and concrete, 


MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—The W. H. Saw- 
yer Lumber Co. is planning the rebuilding of its 
lumber yard. It will be of brick construction and 
will include dry kilns and several lumber sheds. 


OHIO. Canton—The Harvey Loehr Lumber Co. 
is planning to build a large lumber yard on a site 
just purchased. The plans include a large office 
building, garage and extensive storage sheds, mod- 
ern handling equipment and conveyor systems and a 
railroad switch track. 

Hillsboro—The Hillsboro Lumber Co. is erecting 
an additional building, 24x112 feet. 


WASHINGTON. Edison—The Edison Shingle Co, 
has a mill under construction. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Appleton Hub & 
Spoke Co. has awarded contracts for a new plant to 
replace the recently burned building, 40x60 feet, 
with complete new equipment. Will be electrically 
operated thruout. 

Minocqua—The Schlecht & Wilson Lumber Co. is 
rebuilding its logging camp buildings which were 
recently destroyed by fire. 

Oconomowoc—Herman Meister, of Milwaukee, has 
purchased a building which he will remodel and 
come for the manufacture of wooden toys and novel- 
ies. 

Stevens Point—The Folding Furniture Co. will 
erect a factory costing about $30,000 and employing 
about 125 or 150 operatives. The company has just 
incorporated. 





Lumber Division Discusses ““Homes’’ 


The closely allied subjects of unemployment and of 
how best to stimulate the early resumption of building 
activities of every kind in Chicago and thruout the 
nation were discussed at a luncheon held by the lum- 
ber division of the Association of Commerce of Chicago 
at the Hotel LaSalle on Thursday. Frederick Klap- 
proth, of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., chairman of 
the lumber division, presided at the meeting, which 
was attended by about thirty representatives of the 
lumber and box industries. 


The first speaker was L. T. Jamme, chairman of the 
civic industrial division of the association, who told 
of the effort that had been put forth to stimulate 
action on the part of city, State and Federal authori- 
ties along the line of starting public works to provide 
“buffer employment” during the period of industrial 
readjustment thru which the country is now passing. 
So far as Chicago is concerned, the situation is not 
very encouraging, because of the fact that the city’s 
finances are in bad shape, and also because preliminary 
work in the way of plans, surveys etc., and their ap- 
proval by the necessary authorities, that should have 
been got out of the way a year ago in readiness for 
the resumption of peace-time construction, still hangs 
fire. The speaker said that it looked as tho there 
would not be spent for municipal construction in Chi- 
cago this year more than $7,000,000 or $8,000,000, 
whereas there ought to be at least $75,000,000 worth 
of work put under way by the city to meet the existing 
emergency. This of course refers only to municipal 
work, exclusive of railroad, industrial and private con- 
struction, which will run to an enormous total. 

Speaking of the “Own Your Home” campaign Mr. 
Jamme urged that all the building industries and allied 
lines pool their efforts, engage to manage the movement 
the best equipped man to be found in the United States, 
and then push the proposition for all it is worth. 
Chicago is under-built, he said, and there is ample scope 
for such a campaign, which must be largely one of 
education, as the public must be made to see that 
prices are not going to come down soon, and that 
there is nothing to be gained by waiting. It was the 


consensus of those present that lumber prices will not 
be lower during the next three or four years. 

At this juncture Chairman Klapproth appointed L. 
W. Crow, president of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago, chairman of a committee on employment, with 
power to select such additional members as he wished, 

H. H. Merrick, president of the Association of Com- 
merce, spoke briefly, pledging the support of the parent 
organization to every effort the lumber division may 
put forth to forward the early resumption of construc- 
tion work. He said that there had recently been a 
marked change in the attitude of the Railroad Admin- 
istration toward making purchases for the physical 
rehabilitation of the roads, and that within the last 
few days a stream of orders had gone out from Wash- 
ington for rails, fishplates, bridge material ete. He 
also ventured the prophecy that very soon after Presi- 
dent Wilson lands he will issue a statement outlining 
a constructive labor and reconstruction program. Mr. 
Merrick expressed the opinion that Secretary Redfield’s 
plan for the appointment of a board to investigate 
cost of producing basic materials and, after conference 
with representatives of the basic industries, to an- 
nounce its findings as to a fair level of prices, would 
have a beneficial effect upon industry, 

The chairman announced the appointment of an arbi- 
tration committee, to adjust business differences and 
disputes among members, and also between members 
and persons in other lines of business with whom dif- 
ferences might arise, this committee to consist of the 
members of the arbitration committee of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, or as many of that 
committee as are also members of the Association of 
Commerce, 

A membership committee was appointed, consisting 
of Thomas Moore, chairman, Ewald Dierssen and H. F. 
Arneman. 

After some informal discussion of the “Own Your 
Home” movement, a committee was appointed to rep- 
resent the lumber division of the association in further- 
ing in every way possible the objects of the campaign. 
The committee consists of N. C. Mather, chairman, 
George Rinn, and such other members as they may wish 
to add. 
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Notes From America’s Lumber Centers 
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will be only about 60 percent of normal because of 
other adverse conditions, the labor shortage being 
severely felt in Maine, while the influenza epidemic was 
a great setback in New Brunswick. 

The spruce market is rather dull and inactive. Local 
construction is held up because the cost of both labor 
and material is regarded as prohibitive. Maine has na 
surplus of spruce and no decline in prices is reported, 
but the value of the winter’s cut will depend largely 
on the result of the campaign to encourage building. 
New Brunswick has about 250,000,000 feet of spruce 
bought for shipment to Europe and awaiting ships to 


carry it. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 19,—Among the retailers who visited Toronto 
on Feb, 11 there was a quite general feeling that in- 
creased trade activity was about to develop. Altho 
February is a quiet month for the trade orders booked 
by wholesalers are equal to normal. Consumers are 
still holding back in expectation that prices will fall 
but do not take into consideration the increased ex- 
pense of getting logs out of the woods this year, and 
the reduced output. Manufacturers declare that lum- 
ber prices cannot recede and of this retailers are al- 
ready more than half convinced and are trying to 
bring consumers to the same conviction. 

Hardwood demand has improved a great deal as 
there are a large number of inquiries from furniture, 
implement, piano, automobile and car companies and 
a good many of these inquiries are being converted 
into orders at but very slight concessions in price. 
A number of items in thick birch and thick maple 
are in short supply. The demand for basswood has 
been in considerable volume and it develops that there 
is little dry stock left on the market, and practically 
nothing in any thickness but one inch. It is becom- 
ing apparent that the market is nearing a shortage 
on 5/4, 8/4 and 12/4 birch and the demand for 10/4 
is likely to exhaust the visible supply at an early 
date, 

Allan S, Nicholson, president and manager of the 
Nicholson Lumber Co, (Ltd.), Burlington, Ont., left 
Feb. 15 to become manager of the Vancouver, B, C., 
branch of Terry & Gordon of Toronto, and will be en- 
gaged in marketing British Columbia products in the 
East. He retains his interest in the Nicholson Lum- 
ber Co. Frank W. Gordon, former manager of the 
Vancouver branch, will arrive in Toronto about April 


1 to represent Terry & Gordon as a salesman, H. J. 
Terry, a member of the firm, will return to Toronto 
about Feb. 24 after his visit to the Coast. 

The Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, (Inc.) 
presented a handsome club bag to A. C, Manbert, of 
the Canadian General Lumber Co., Toronto, who leaves 
shortly for Great Britain as a representative of the 
Ontario Government to promote Ontario’s trade with 
Europe. 

A large delegation from the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association called on the premier and attor- 
ney general Feb. 12 to urge the passage of a new 
Mechanic’s Lien Act and were encouraged to believe 
that before the next session of the legislature pro- 
posals for redrafting the act would be given careful 
consideration. 

The Canadian Railway War Board has redrafted 
the circular dealing with the cancelation of credit 
arrangements, the new regulations to go into effect 
March 1, but as this does not meet with any greater 
approval from the shippers they are holding a meet- 
ing to oppose it. 

The Ontario Government is earnest in its desire to 
promote the housing scheme and a fair number of 
municipalities are taking it up. Plans for public 
works are being prepared which will involve the ex- 
penditure of $2,500,000. Construction of new build- 
ings at the University of Toronto, to cost $550,000, 
is to start within two weeks, 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Feb. 17.—General satisfaction is expressed that at 
the recent meeting of the Canadian Lumbermen's Asso- 
ciation the Eastern Spruce Association decided to be- 
come the eastern section of the larger association. 
The meeting of the larger body was very successful 
and its meeting in St. John will do much to bring 
together those connected with the lumber industry in 
all parts of the country. 

New Brunswick is experiencing the mildest winter 
for a long period of years: In some localities there Is 
not enough snow to suit the lumbermen, but in the 
central and northern parts of the Province the con- 
ditions are better. The weather has been very equable 


and without the thaws which sometimes cause trouble. 
The cut of lumber, however, will be below the average. 

The survey of cut-over lands which was begun last 
year in New Brunswick, but which was confined to 
only a few sample lots, has nevertheless revealed con- 
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ditions in these areas which are somewhat discouraging 
from the lumberman’s standpoint. There is so little 
lumber that will grow to merchantable size within the 
next twenty years or more that there is little hope 
of much relief from that quarter. The survey when 
extended to cover larger areas will doubtless present 
the very strongest argument for reforestation. 

The embargo which caused a temporary halt in the 
shipment of other products to England has been rather 
good for the lumbermen, as they have been able to 
get considerably more cargo space. Not only have 
some steamers taken full cargoes but many others have 
taken part cargoes of lumber. ‘The situation in the 
American market is not very satisfactory, but it is 
expected that the overseas demand will be large enough 
to clean up the supplies if sufficient tonnage can be 
made available. The latest reports from Ottawa are to 
the effect that the Government will abandon its ship 
pbuilding program and that it is offering for sale a 
number of the vessels constructed to its order. It is 
said that it costs from $190 to $250 a ton to build 
vessels in Canada, compared with about $90 a ton in 


England. 
OTTAWA, ONT. 


Feb. 17.—The cut in this lumber district has been 
very short this year compared with previous years. 
Unless some cold weather is experienced soon there 
will be a large number of logs left in the bush because 
there is not enough ice for hauling. Lumbermen here 
say it has been a splendid season for log making but a 
poor season for hauling. 

Business is very quiet and there has been no change 
in prices. No awakening is looked for until April at 
least. Exports are slow, because of the prevalent short- 
age of adequate shipping space. It is hoped that by 
the middle of the summer there will be more space 
available. Just now the ships running to the British 
Isles are not built for the carrying of lumber. The 
submarine war took a heavy toll of the freight boats 
that were in the lumber carrying line, and until the 
ships now in the stocks both in the British ship yards 
and here have been made ready for sea an improvement 
in the lumber business with Britain is not looked for. 


HYMENEAL 


HAMILTON-SENDERS.—The marriage of Jay S. 
Hamilton, of Portland, Ore., and Miss Lola Senders, 
daughter of Mrs. J. G. Senders, of Portland, took 
place at Vancouver, Wash., on Feb. 1. Mr. Hamil- 
ton is head of the Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Co., and 
for the last year has been connected in an important 
executive capacity with the Fir Production Board 
of the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation. 





COATSWORTH-McLEAN.—At the home of the 
bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh McLean, in 
Lincoln Parkway, Buffalo, N. Y., on Feb. 15, occurred 
the marriage of Miss Catherine McLean to Emerson 
C. Coatsworth, the ceremony being performed by the 
Rev. Murray S. Howland, only the immediate fami- 
lies and a few friends being present. One of the 
ushers was Arthur McLean, of the McLean Lumber 
Co.’s mill at Little Rock, Ark. 


THE LULL IN COAST SHIP BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Feb. 15.—Among numerous 
wood ships built in Seattle yards for the United 
States Shipping Board only four remain without 
charter. They are the Octarara, Daca, Nashota and 
Bromela, and all of them are moored in the quiet 
waters of Lake Union while the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation waits for something to turn up. The 
suggestion has been made that all of these vessels 
be converted into training ships for the merchant 
marine and in that way release vessels already 
chartered for that purpose. The Seattle station 
has trained large numbers of young Americans 
for sea duty, on the steamers Iroquois and Chip- 
pewa, owned by the Puget Sound Navigation Co. 
Their charters will expire April 1. 


BEAL IDO nn" 





LIVING in a rented house is a sort of compromise 
between living in a tent and living in a ‘‘home.’’ 
Build a home. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 35 


The local lumber market is something like a 
‘‘flu’? patient on the mend—weak and wobbly but 
just a bit stronger each succeeding day. The prog- 
ress is slow, but judging from present advancement 
the ‘‘patient’’ may be well again by fall. The 
chief trouble seems to be with a condition that has 
been with business generally since the armistice— 
uncertainty. Buyers of lumber do not know 
whether to go ahead or not. The buyers say, gen- 
erally speaking: ‘‘ We will need lots of lumber if 
business is good, but we don’t know what is going 
to happen.’’ Instead of all business getting to- 
gether and doing all that possibly can be done to 
make business good it seems that most business, 
lumber and otherwise, is waiting to see if some- 
thing is going to happen. 

The slightly improved demand has affected all 
the woods, both soft and hardwoods. Distributers 
note improvement this week over last and last week 
was better than the week before. That is about 
the best than can be said for the local lumber 
trade. Conditions are not getting worse, that is 
certain, which is something to be most thankful for. 

Chicago now has many returned soldiers and 
others out of positions for whom civic bodies are 
doing their best to have work provided thru indus- 
trial building. A step in that direction was made 
this week when actual construction work, after a 
lapse of several months, was begun on the new 
$50,000,000 union depot. Lumbermen are taking 
a keen interest in every move to provide jobs for 
the jobless, because they say keep men busy at 
work, and construction work in large volume in 
peace times can not help following in the wake of 
plenty of employment. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Seapemey of Board of Trade 














Lum ber Shingles 
SOND vivvdsstsaciccncces: See 2.475.000 
BOEE cccesecccevesenccs Gee 1,633,000 
IMCTEABE ..ccceceeees « wenneens 842,000 
Decrease .....+++++-. 10,786,000 Ceceeeee 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO BEB. 15 
Lumber Shingles 
RECBIPTS—WEEK ENDED Fes. 15 
TOTP vccccvccvccsoes * « -188,545,000 27,980,000 
FORD cecteccccceensece . 187,277,000 16,758,000 
IMCTeEABe ...ccceeeeees 268,000 11,172,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK BNDED FEB, 15 
Lumber Shingles 
| errrrricmrirm (fk 2,098,000 
BEE iio. 6 60:0 0:0i0'5.0:0' 66.000, SRE 1,187,000 
Increase ...... itevete “Gukanwes 911,000 
Decrease ......ceeee% - 1,874,000 joweeees 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO BER. 15 
um ber Shingles 
SUID ciccvrcccnvccesecse Gphanuee 14,824,000 
BOAG ciccncticvececccscss Gee 9,956,000 
INCREASE ce ccccccccces _cecccccs 4,868,000 
Decrease ...+.++++++++ 10,277,000 pevcceee 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Feb. 19 were as follows: 


CLASS No. Value 
Ce RO 6 cc bene aedanc enton 1 $ 400 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000...... 80 84,000 

5,000 and under 10,000...... 8 18,500 

10,000 and under 25,000...... 7 95,000 
25,000 and under 50,000...... 1 35,000 
50,000 and under 100,000...... 2 125,000 
Mo BOOT OPC ET COTE 44 $ 357,900 
Average valuation for week...... .... 8,134 
Totals previous week............ 29 691,630 
Average valuation previous week... .... 23,850 
Totals corresponding week 1918... 27 381,260 
Totals Jan. 1 to Feb. 19, 1919.... 188 2,813,480 


Totals corresponding period 1918.. 94 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—Distributors say that they are 
getting ready to take care of much improved busi- 
ness, believing that the “stalling” period among 
buyers is just about at its end. From now on, they 
say, orders will surely come with more rapidity, 
because the demand for lumber is undoubtedly going 
to be big, once it gets under way. 


5,231,510 





Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 17.—Shipment records 
show an increase in the amount of stock moving 
out of mill yards, and a good share of it is going 
to the retailers. Many of the retail yards are still 
holding back until they get a better line on their 
spring trade. Business is below normal but show- 
ing steady improvement. Good logging roads and 
weather are putting things in better shape for the 
next year’s production, but supplies will be short 
or normal. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 18.—As far as prices are 
concerned the white pine market holds firm. In- 
quiries are a little better but orders come in slowly. 
Notwithstanding the expectation among buyers 
that prices would slump the market shows very 
strong tendencies. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The white pine demand 
is showing little activity at present, tho the in- 
quiry at some yards Is said to be on a more satis- 
factory basis. It is generally admitted that trade is 
slower than usual for this time of year. At the 
same time prices are holding firm and mill stocks 
are not up to the average. Wholesalers look for 
gradual improvement in trade next month. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Inquiries show 
increased proportions and dealers are figuring on an 
active spring trade. Buying is comparatively light 
and sales are made mostly for city building. Build- 
ing permits indicate an increasing consumption of 
stock. Prices hold firm and wholesalers are of the 
opinion that there will be no inclination toward 
easier quotations with supplies at the mills light 
and logging operations far below normal. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 18.—Modest demands are 
made for white pine in the Pittsburgh market. The 
trade is scattered over the territory generally and 
the buying is from hand to mouth, but prices are 


Wry us _, 
Now on 


Our prices on the following 
may interest you. Let us quote you: 





hy 1 1/16"x2” Clear Maple Flooring 
35,000’ 13/16”x4” No. | & Better Mople Flooring 
2 * 1 1/16"x4” No. | & Better Maple Flooring 
40,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Common & Better Ash 
20,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Common Ash 
200,000’ 5/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
60,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
250,000’ 5/4” No. 3 Common Beech 
14,000’ 4/4” ist & 2nd Birch 
60,000’ Nos. | & 2 Common Birch 
500,000’ 6/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 
8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 
65,000’ 10/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 
75,000’ 12/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 
150,000’ 6/4” No. 3 Common Elm 
* 8/4” No. 3 Common tim 
* 4/4” No. 3 Com. & Btr. Red & White Oak 
10,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. White Ork 
5,000’ 10/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. White Oak 





| The Kneeland-Bigelow Co., S42" 








Automobile and <« 
—_— Manufacturers 


We have some choice 


4 10-4 Rock Elm 


Famous"’ Strai 
shawane County 1.4 (nin Hard Maple 


Our Specialty This is fine stock for 


bending purposes. 


Tell us your need today. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


\ WAUSAW, WISCONSIN aid 


MICHIGAN 


Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufactur ys of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMLER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 


| Hemlock & Hardwood 


Lumber 


LATH AND SHINGLES 
Northern Forest Products 
































The Munising Company 


Mill Department, MUNISING, MICH. 
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| Beadloy, Miller: & Ce: 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and.Michigan Deliveries 
Write for List Today. 




















Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 

















VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 
72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
leces of dimension lumbef, 1x8—to 12x20—40. Weight of 
umber, shingles, lath, different on scales etc. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Dealers Hold 


Trade at Home 


only when ee 





give builders bona 
fideservice. That's 
why so many lum- 
ber dealers are 
installing our 


Monarch 


Meal and 
Feed Mill 


Nothing like one of these mills for getting closer to the 
farmer. Grind oats, rye, buckwheat, corn, etc., for them 
and while grinding talk about future eaiing plans,etc. 
This is one way to hold tradeat home. At the price we 
sell this mill you can’t afford to be without it. 


Write for catalog now. 


P.O. Box 461 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy.Pa. 














Newton Yellow Pine Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Dimension, Heavy Joists 


and Shortleaf Timbers 


Three Yards—Output of 12 
Mills. Also Planing Mill. 


50,000,000 feet Stock on Hand Constantly. 


W. H. HARDY, Manager. 
Sales Office, NEWTON, MISS. 





Newton Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Timbers and Dimension from 


Shortleaf and Pin e 


Rosemary 
Planing Mill Capacity, 150,000 ft. Daily 


Located on A, & V. and G, M. & N. Rail- 
roads in the heart of the Shortleaf District. 


J.L. CRAWFORD, Manager. NEWTON, MISS. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,se7!¢3 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


St., Chicage 


fairly steady, especially 
material. Retail yards 
somewhat sharply and 
toward spring buying. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 18.—There is some new 
business in sight but it develops very slowly. Prices 
are well held but the continued indifference on the 
part of larger buyers in getting on the market is 
not encouraging. With the curtailment in pro- 
duction likely to prevail among all eastern mills it 
is difficult, to find any reason why buyers should 
expect lower prices, On the other hand some market 
observers say that if buying picks up, even if only 
to a moderate extent, there will be a further tem- 
porary upward spurt. 


of the upper grades of 
are reducing their stocks 
take a cautious attitude 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Business is so slack 
that practically no one is sticking to $48 for base 
dimensions, 8-inch and under, and $46 and in some 
cases $45 prevail. Other dimension prices prevail- 
ing are: 9-inch, $46 to $49; 10-inch, $47 to $50; 12- 
inch, $49 to $52. Random is weak and prices current 
are: 2x3, 2x4, $34 to $35; 2x6, 2x7, $35 to $36; 2x8, 
$38 to $40; 2x10, $44 to $46; 2x12, $46 to $49. Boards 
are scarce and the market is not at all firm. Pa- 
cific coast boards are being offered at less. Current 
prices on northern and eastern spruce covering 
boards are: 5-inch and up, $38 to $40; clipped and 
matched spruce boards, $42 to $44. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—The white cedar post trade is 
already starting to pick up, as dealers appear eager 
for stocks, believing that farmers will do consider- 
able early spring post placing. Good news for the 
pole people came from Washington this week when 
news dispatches recited that the Government will 
permit the two big telegraph companies and the 
railroads to proceed with much pole placement 
work, which admittedly is badly needed, as line 
work has on account of the war been curtailed to 


the point that new work can not well be delayed 
much longer. The white cedar shingle market is 
quiet. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 17.—Some post trade is 
reported tho not as much as had been expected, and 
hardy as much as is usually done at this time of the 
year. The demand created by the open winter has 
been taken care of, and there is a lull in buying for 
the spring. No change is reported in the pole situa- 


tion. Logging is being done under good conditions, 
HARDWOODS 
Chicago, Feb. 19.—Trade is not improving by 


leaps and bounds but simply slowly going ahead, 
gaining a little momentum every day. Consumers 
of hardwoods show increasingly that they are firm 
in the conviction that they are going to have a good 
business but they do not want to stock up heavily 
until they feel more confident of their convictions. 
The prospects are that the furniture and piano and 
musical instrument trades are to remain very good, 
which means that these lines must come into the 
market for hardwoods strongly. So far the buying 
from those sources has only been from hand to 
mouth, It is believed that the yard hardwood de- 
mand will pick up nicely from now on, while the 
railroad trade ought to be better. There are in- 
stances of soft prices, but such are the exception 
and not the rule. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 17.—Trade with local 
wholesalers is quiet and is coming mostly in small 
orders, but there would be considerable activity 
in box stock if the lumber could be had. In other 
lines demand is lighter than it has been all winter, 
There is still considerable stock being shipped on 
orders for implement and furniture factories, and 
automobile demand seems to have cleaned the 
market of some kinds of stock, 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17.The demand for hard- 
wood continues largely a factory market with the 
call for dimension. Business in that direction is 
improving, but the yard demand continues slow. 
The box factories have not yet worked off the heavy 
stocks laid in when the war demand was heavy and 
there is little buying for box stock. The hardwood 
mills are handicapped by weather and labor con- 
ditions, and shipments are slow. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—While there is no great 
amount of buying, some improvement is noted in 
demand. Inquiries are steadily increasing and this 
is regarded as a good indication of an early revival. 
Because they have been so long out of the market it 
is felt that factories and consumers of all kinds 
have very small stocks and that it will be only a 
question of time when they will be forced to buy. 
Prices remain strong despite the lull. A strengthen- 
ing feature is the small production. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 18.—One of the most en- 
couraging features of the hardwood trade last week 
was the statement that Government owned hard- 
wood stocks are much smaller in volume than orig- 
inally expected. There is not much snap to the buy- 
ing movement but stocks among consumers are in 
very bad shape. Yards have fair assortments but 
piano and furniture trades are carrying poor sup- 
plies. There are already indications of more activ- 
ity in these lines and with hardwood consumers 
gradually getting into the market there are good 
indications of continued firmness in prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The demand for hard- 
woods has not started up briskly as yet, tho in- 
quiry is on a somewhat more extensive basis, It 


has been quiet for several weeks and the idea of 
buyers is that prices are much too high. At least 
that is the explanation made for not buying in 
response to an inquiry. Wholesalers are unable to 
see what will lower prices, since the cost of pro- 
duction is high and promises to remain so for a good 
while. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.— Business has shown a 
very slight improvement and prices remain firm. 
Most of the business being done is in small orders 
for present needs. The demand from interior finish 
manufacturers is as poor as ever, and the improve- 
ment has resulted from the call of the piano, musi- 
cal instrument and cabinet makers. Prices current 
are: Oak, quartered, $110 to $120; plain, $80 to $82; 
basswood, $76 to $80; birch, red, $78 to $80; sap, 
$67 to $70; maple, $68 to $70. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19.—With increasing in- 
quiries, more orders are developing. Owing to 
weather conditions logs are scarce at some mills 
and as a result of this scarcity and the labor short- 


age the manufacturing output has been reduced. 
Furniture and vehicle woods show pronounced 
strength. Exporters are receiving almost daily 


requests for quotations. Retailers show greater per- 
sistence in their demands for lower prices than do 
the consuming industries but manufacturers say 
prices will soon be higher. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 18.—Only a moderate inter- 
est is shown in the low grade hardwoods during the 
current month. There is a buying tendency in some 
of the manufacturing centers and while prices are 
fairly steady opinions are offered that inducements 
to get orders have been forthcoming. Upper grade 
stocks of hardwood are dull and quiet. There is, 
however, but little pressure to move this kind of 
lumber and generally speaking values remain un- 
changed. 


Baltimore, .Md., Feb. 17.--As new hardwood needs 
are developing inquiry seems to be reasserting 
itself. With orders coming in more freely the trade 
shows some signs of expansion, and the movement 
appears to be growing steadily. Purchasers as a 
rule make provision only for immediate wants and 
can not be interested in ordering ahead of actual 
requirements. 


Ashland, Ky., Feb. 17.—There has been a heavy 
demand for inch firsts and seconds white oak and 
a fair demand for thicker stock. Lower grades 
in oak are inactive. Fairly good inquiry rules for 
hickory; ash and walnut are quiet. Oak switch ties 
and construction timbers are in good demand 
Prices are unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—Reports from the North indi- 
cate that manufacturers have just about given up 
the idea that enough of the right kind of winter 
weather will come to enable them to get in their 
logs. In most lumber producing sections of the 
North where sawmill men depend upon snow roads 
the weather has been so open that logs could not 
be hauled. Consequently, with stocks already low 
and short production in sight, it will be easy for 
distributers to get orders for all the available supply. 
Consequently that hemlock prices should be main- 
tained seems most reasonable. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.--Altho stocks are light 
and there are light production and stocks at the 
mills, the dullness of the market has resulted in 
prices not quite as firm as might be expected, Sales 
of clipped hemlock boards are slow and stock is hard 
to get from the mills, yet 10-, 12-, 14-, and 16-foot 
are offered at $38 to $39, and where obtainable are 
readily purchasable at the lower price. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Very little improve- 
ment in sales is reported. Prices are strong and 
manufacturers say the available supply is such that 
they will not be forced to cut the market to get 
new business, which is sure to come in later on at 
probably better prices than now prevail. The sub- 
urban building situation has been a little more 
active along repair lines. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The range of prices 
quoted on hemlock by various mills shows little 
variation and there are not stocks enough on hand 
to make it worth while to make concessions. Mill 
representatives admit that business is not very 
active, tho they say that inquiry is beginning to 
come in more freely and retailers everywhere are 
evidently carrying a smaller stock than usual. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Some sales 
are reported but they are not heavy, being mostly 
to meet current requirements. Mild weather has 
served to permit building and hemlock dealers have 
found themselves in line for a fair part of the busi- 
ness offered. No weakness in prices is reported, 
and retailers appear to defer heavy purchases in 
axpectation of concessions. 


Cincinnati, Ohio., Feb. 19.—In view of the light 
demand hemlock prices are surprisingly firm. Ship- 
ments are in larger volume than new production and 
mills in eastern Kentucky and Tennessee report 
scarcely one half of the normal stock. Confident 
that developing demand will take care of stocks as 
fast as they can be moved, manufacturers are not 
crowding the market. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 18.—Little hemlock is being 
offered and inquiries are few. The lists reaching 
the trade show some irregularities, but the Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia markets hold more 


firmly to the Pittsburgh list than other competing 
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points. Apparently no specially large stocks are 
available, owing to the closing of mills for so much 
of the time during the last few months. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—Poplar seems now to have “the 
edge’’ on some of the other hardwoods. Local hard- 
wood distributors say the trade is good and that 
mills have light and broken stocks. Prices are 
strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19.—Handlers of poplar are 
hopeful that within a short time much improve- 
ment in trade will be witnessed, but a lull is occur- 
ring just now while the manufacturers of vehicles 
and other products chiefly concerned are formu- 
lating their plans for a business campaign. The 
market is holding firm and a considerable shortage 
of stocks is reported from most of the mills. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 17.—The calls for poplar are 
stated to be relatively good and as users develop 
additional needs there are indications of further 
improvement. The yard stocks are adequate for 
current needs but no increases are noted. The 
range of prices is very firm and as buyers believe 
there will be an easing off in quotations they are 
manifesting hesitancy as to the future but are 
quite ready to take up stocks to fill actual needs. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Demand for poplar is 
quiet. Business is being done regularly in small 
orders with the specialty box makers, but little 
call is felt altho some inquiry has been noted. With 
the interior finish people trade is almost negligible. 
Prices remain firm: Inch, $98 to $100. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19.—High grades of poplar 
are in better demand than low grades. Shop and 
furniture grades continue active, and a good in- 
quiry is reported for panel and wide No. 1 and for 
wagon boards. Plain boards are fairly active. There 
is a steady decrease of stocks and dry lumber is 
in abnormally low supply. Prices are steady. 


Ashland, Ky., Feb. 17.—A splendid inquiry is 
going the rounds; firsts and seconds are especially 
good. Actual business received is reported light 
but indications are unmistakably better. Stocks are 
light, with little going on sticks. Prices are un- 
changed. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—Fir sells less readily than it 
did, perhaps due to the combination that prices have 
advanced and that the mills do not appear at all 
eager for business. The fir mills a while ago took 
many orders from central western territory, book- 
ing business on common as far east of Ohio, until 
now most of the mills seem to be loaded up with 
orders for sixty days at least. The demand for white 
cedar shingles is quiet. 


Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 15.—Sawmills report the 
market continuing good with a strong demand for 
yard stock and uppers, but not so much doing in 
cutting orders. Prices are firm. Logs are also held 
firm. Output is considerably below normal. 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 15.—If vessels are obtained 
to carry lumber from this and other Pacific north- 
west ports to offshore destinations prices may be 
expected to stiffen considerably, for there is an 
active demand. At present the bulk of the mill 
products must go into the interior. Quotations are 
unchanged. Rumors to the effect that wages would 
be lowered as soon as the mills resumed operations 
after the winter shutdown have been found without 
foundation in fact, for the wage scale agreed upon 
between the operators and the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen is to prevail. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 15.—Logging camps and fir 
mills are showing signs of greater activity, altho 
actual production of lumber for the week just 
closed remains at about 28 percent below normal. 
The labor supply in the woods is ample, with plenty 
of good men for the jobs at the prevailing scale. 
The market is steady with some business on the 
basis of Discount 24 and the mills paving the way for 
new transactions on Discount 25. The outlook is 
for gradually increasing production as the season 
advances. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17.—Fir inquiry is lively 
and business is good, with prices holding firm. The 
market shows continual widening. Heretofore, fir 
demand in this territory has been restricted to the 
transmissouri region very largely, but now it ex- 
tends far to the east of the Mississippi and is open- 
ing up strong in Oklahoma and Texas, where south- 
ern pine formerly was dominant. Buyers who either 
can’t get southern pine or won’t pay present prices 
for it are using the fir as a substitute. Consider- 
able volume of timbers is going into the oil fields, 
but demand there is more for lumber for house 
building. There also has been a heavy run on hem- 
lock and cedar boards from the same sources, but 
these items are getting scarce and prices show a 
tendency to advance. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—The market for western pines 
is gradually broadening out but it is not what is 
expected of it later on. Mill stocks are reported 
light and consequently the mill men fully expect to 
have a demand up to the supply. Prices remain 
strong on most items. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17.—The advance in Idaho 
white pine has been followed by a new card from 
the Inland Empire mills advancing all B select 


1-inch and C and better 10-inch and wider $2. A 
similar advance has been made in Nos. 1 and 2 
common. Demand is rated very good by distributers 
and the factory demand is getting stronger. No. 2 
boards are said to be very scarce, and stocks in 
general have been considerably reduced and are 
becoming broken. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Trade is quiet and prices 
are firm on western pine. Prices current, northern 
type, are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $134, 2%- and 3-inch, 
$149; 4-inch, $159; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $125; 2%4- and 
3-inch, $140; fine common, 4/4, $90; 5/4, $102; 8/4, 
$103; barn boards No. 2, 6-inch, $58; 10-inch, $61; 


12-inch, $65. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—Trade is slowly but surely im- 
proving and something like real volume is expected 
shortly. Distributers look for a very healthy trade 
from both yards and factories as well as specials. 
Prices are well maintained. 





San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 15.—The redwood market 
is not as active as could be desired, the Pacific 
coast demand being light. The commons move 
slowly. There is a steady demand from the East, 
but the volume is not yet up to expectations. How- 
ever, with the spring building season approaching 
more ordering is expected. There are good in- 
quiries for clears for export and some business has 
been placed. Some good inquiries for redwood ties 
are noted. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17.—While the big move- 
ment in redwood has not yet begun, the inquiry is 
encouraging. Some increase in factory demand is 
noted and the retail yards are expected to begin 
buying in strong volume shortly. Prices remain 
firm. 


A Remarkable 


Sales Success | 


The steady flow of re- 
orders from the large 
number of dealers sell- 
ing ANKORITE STEEL 
DRIVE POSTS—the con- 
tinual addition of new 
dealers—the great total 
volume of ANKORITE 
POSTS sold—all this 
makes up a selling suc- 
cess that is truly re- 
markable. 


Dealers Sell Ankorite 
Posts Because Farm- 
ers Want Them 


The Ankorite Post was 
designed to meet the 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 18.—No price concessions 
are reported, and while buyers are not inclined to 
place much business at today’s figures the fact 
remains that quick shipment is a feature of prac- 
tically every order booked. This indicates that 
stocks are low and that buyers are ordering on a 
hand to mouth basis. There is little in the imme- 
diate building situation to indicate much activity 
but supplies among yards are broken and any im- 
provement in the buying situation should tend to a 
further stiffening in prices. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—While there has been 
no marked increase in business done, prices remain 
firm. Prices current are: Rough edge, 4/4 under 12, 
$51 to $52; roofers, 1x6, $36 to $37.50; 1x8, $37.50 to 
$39. Altho some mills have marked up prices on 
roofers to $44, business has not been done at this 
figure. 





Baltimore, Md., Feb. 17.—Altho it is a far cry 
to market activity, users of lumber are showing 
more interest in offerings. Box makers requirements 
are yet very limited. The city seems to be prepar- 
ing for a positive building revival and contractors 
give indications that before long their wants will 
show an expansion. Stocks are still adequate for 
all requirements and as far as the mills go the 
range of prices is firmly maintained. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The shortleaf pine 
market is holding firm and much scarcity of stock 
is reported. Retailers are in most cases holding 
back to see what the market will be, most of them 
expecting a decline. Dealers will doubtless need 
to replenish their stocks to a large extent, provided 
a fair amount of building is to take place, for they 
have deferred buying a long time. 








\ 


lasting satisfaction. It has the ingenious Crimped 
Anchor and other features of superiority and it is 
Patented. The farmer knows merit and he finds it in 


Ankorite Posts. 


farmer’s real need for a labor-saving fence post of long- . rh ors | 
| 


Millions of farmers are reading our ads in the leading Farm 
Magazines. We are daily receiving large numbers of inquiries 


from farmers which we are referring to our dealers, 
that fencing is already under way in many sections. 


Prepare Now for the Greatest Post Season 


Scores of farmers in your locality will want Ankorite Posts this Spring. 
A vast amount of fencing will be done early in the Season. 


to be the ONLY Ankorite Dealer in your territory? Then act at once. 
Get Our Exclusive Sales Rights Plan 

Territory is being taken every day. This is the time to prepare for Spring 

business. Write us to-day. 


CALUMET STEEL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1907 
Dept. 10, 208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Mlinois 





This shows 


Prompt 
Shipment 
in Any 
Quantity 


Do you want 
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Hat- Kan- 

SOUTHERN PINE  « S 

Chicago, Feb. 19..-Business does not seem to pro- oy — ia, oe 

a a Cc e oO t e duce more orders, tho all distributors admit that in- 12" 26.00 95 4 46.60 

quiries are growing in volume. A lot of — is 16° il) ae50 27143 27.00 

—_— : being done but after the figuring is over the dis- 18 27:72 27.75 

SAN FRANCISCO Homelike tributor in most cases fails to hear about the in- 2x 6", 26.50 





HE PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco’s 
leading families, to whom its comfort and quiet, home- 

like atmosphere appeal. Conveniently located in the heart 
of business, a nt and sh ing district. Never-failing 
attention to ladies vie unattended, Rates from $2.50 per day 











Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up - 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels"’ is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 

oderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality, 








If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President 














For Value, Service 
Home 
Comforts 






Meet Me at the 
TULLER 


vr 


imerer ene? 
a OL EE + a 


HOTEL TULLER 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Special Ind ts to Out-of-Town Guests 
during the period of the 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park, fTake Woodward car,’ get off at Adams Av. 
Absolutely Fireproof —600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—AII Absolutely Quiet. 
$1.50 up single, $3.00 up double 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Entertainments Excellent 


WICKES watertine BOILER 


Ask us why engines are never wrecked and 
steam turbines never have erroded and 
clogged blades and nozzles when using this 
boiler? 
Ask for “Aids in the Selection of 
Boilers,” sent free 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
SALES OFFICES: 


New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg. 

Chicago, 76 West Monroe St 
Pittsburg, 1218 Empire Bldg. 
Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. 











‘Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. 
Boston, 20! Devonshire St. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS Sere chnacity seco Anes @Taola 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 


International Exposition 





quiry, not knowing whether the prospect was just 
feeling out the market, bought the lumber from 
some one else or turned to some other wood. The 
mills maintain their attitude of holding prices; it 
is surprising how few small mills are willing to 
make concessions, most of them going along with 
the big mills in the confident attitude. 








The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 


Hat Kan 
tics Alex sas 
burg, andria, City, 


Miss. La. Mo. 


48.75 
41.00 


FLOORING 
1x3” EG B&better 
4 











KG wenen DXscrasow o> 35.75 36.45 
e Se ee ee weirs $3.25 
| hee SSR ee aera 35.00 iy re 
Oe, Sear e 25.50 ore Seao 
1x4” KG B&bette Alacer n.ela oles 48.50 48.25 48.00 
es AT Se eres te 31.00 daavaee ag, 
KG _— eee eee aS 34.50 34.84 35.75 
er ree cr eee a aN 00 
a La annie Para ee 
OD hia lg 467508 Mw ee NA 
eS eres 00 Rigies te 
SS See ae Bete » 25.00 27.00 
ONS Aer se 20.50 a eee ree 
CR es eo Gis Be ere aS 33.25 
NEC TE er 26.25 
PROS Nb REGIS. sie sw 05a Wiese tets 19.50 
CEILING 
%x4”"” B s&better ere ery Te 31.00 «oe SS 
OND St rary eer et 30.00 aie 
ON Sas eee rr $4.25 icon, ee 
SERE” TRUCOS .n sicccscewtos 82.50 33.00 34.00 
_ SS ae er $1.25 32.00 31.5 
a SEs are 24.75 shickhe 
ee Se ero 15.25 
ge errr ere Ty 35,50 
Ba Ria trang- S54) ohare rarseal aus 33.75 
PARTITION 
Se OE aise cae bana 37.75 .... %37.00 
NS ARS Pres ck a 534.00 cves SOO 
ORES SN SE a ee ce ar 31.00 -- *26,.25 
1x6” B&better ei bak Sod wie 37.75 *39.00 
ht SES eres eae $4.00 uae 
Oe IS SAR res cee eee 30.00 
BEVEL SIDING 
ROSA MPUBO UDR 51615) 0083-0. 6 60.0'ers ee 25.00 
5% x6” B&better com sates fava aber 29.25 bts 
MRMCT INA Git i bce taikla Se Biecnre Ss 21.50 
Dror SIpING- 
ixt or 6” Babette: s ..5.6:65 5. $5.25 35.00 35.75 
SS Seer 33.00 32.56 33.75 
Ug UE are se S700 ccs SOO 
| tg: Saree 22.00 ne 
FINIsu 
Bedbetter rough: 
SR DR 6 6.0 as ois wwe aan 36.00 a 
Sg ere nn ee 36.00 ceve Seed 
eS Sree ys 36.00 36.00 *36.00 
1x5 and Fe eee ee rere 39.25 38.00 *38.00 
= > gd SAREE Ree i etree er eae $9.25 sce SOOO 
RN IS 5:5 ake #0 408. 44.25 41.00 gia 
aoe G6e Bee Go 32" .....000> are 41.26 
~ better Surfaced: 
| 9 RSE rere: $4.50 36.50 37.75 
1x6” ie OG SOG cia Roos sane 37.50 38.00 38.50 
DES Viale scot ces) pide wise o haKeCete 39.00 38.00 39.50 
—s o and OA oe ae aoa a ac 39.00 39.68 41.00 
eee eee ee ee 39.50 40.00 41,75 
1 % — 8 RESIS ia enero 43.25 45.12 ee 
Oy BI es 50.59.06 nwa 62% Pearman cere ee 
6] ——r: 
. | RRP Ae ee ~ee. 35.50 
a SES areca era wate “eaeO 
NN stad ks Selvin ev Sat rd ii 36.50 37.00 
NINO ik 4-6 isle vas woh pare 38.50 40.50 
SSP errs Poe pe 39.50 40.50 


CASING AND BASE, Bébtr. 
sense ere 
Ss ies we 5.6 4.8 eee awe 

JAMBS, Bébetter 
1x4 and 6” 

Boarps, SIS or S28 
Pes Ae Oe Wee sti ee os eos 


42.00 45.7! 
43.00 47.7 


os 








Ix 8”, 14 and 16’.... cos Bao 
Other lengths... o« 6B SO 
ixi0”,; 34 and 6’... .-. 82.00 
Other lengths... .-- $2.00 
ixig”, 14 and 16°.... 2a Seno 
Other lengths.. . 35.00 34.00 
No. 2 = Pog to 20’): 
ler ee rer ey ee 27.25 27.60 
ix10” So aio Giese ne Ok ae 26.86 28.00 
i aes ae 29.47 30.25 
No. 3% (all lengths) : 
2 2S. Perro ane 
1 ik A SNR ee tea 19.50 
ERIE ee oe Bee 20.50 
DE, Sic caOe a Sees 21.00 
FENCING, SIS 
Dis: ay IE ye vee visva eke ore 30.00 30.00 
Other lengths... . 30.18 29.00 
Sa rer 31.50 32.50 
Other lengths... . <inen 31.00 
No. 2 oe lengths) : 
ee ee eer oT te 23.75 
in” SGnherei a elowe, sus ahacw eobey 25.80 25.50 
No. 3 a lengths) : 
Sensis Wise ease ilere eae 19.75 19.00 19.00 
1A" Terre ee TT 22.50 ‘irets 19.75 
SHIPLAP 
ne, 1, is 8", 4.008 36’ .02- saxo B78 GS 
Other lengths. . . 84.00 81.04 382.00 
ixi0”, 14 and 10’.... S475 .... Gea 
Other lengths. . . 84.25 cooe Seee 
No. 2 ag ae 20’): 
Se er 28.00 26.00 27.75 
in10” pie aot Aik. eae Se 26.00 3.05 Bi.%S 
No. 3 oy Jeuatha) : 
sibech ab as seis wh 22.00 21.75 19.75 
1310" Mee ei tye ee Oe 22.00 cece mee 
FROOVED ROOFING 
meh, E20", £4: ene 16" .k5 sss cose Seo 
Other lengths. . ie eo aes cons Se 
DIMENSION, S1S1K— 
ee ee. ae re 26.25 27,00 27.75 


24.23 25.00 
24.00 25.50 
25.00 26.50 
ax 8", re he 5 
24.50 26.50 
25.25 f 
26.75 29. 00 
2x10”, eet 
25.50 27. 50 
27.00 26.75 
28.50 


28.04 27.50 
29.08 
29.10 29.50 


ex 6" 
2x 8”, 


18 
2x10”, 








2x12” nye 
27.75 sie’ 
28.75 ree 
eT OR oe a ka a's alee wk rer cas 
NE hs ig wig acerca aiala ai 16.00 ay 
2x4 to 12” 17.25 17.25 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS 
No, z, Sa. H&S S48, 20’ & under: 
Mee esete a hoany lah Ob eb ecaluMaL Nea 26.50 29.63 25.50 
10” Narpcere tin gee aaa aaa Oeene SAGO ss BO 
Baas Ae ee 34.00 34.75 35.00 
| eR SO treet ee ee 39.50 tors Gee 
SHORTLEAF TIMBERS 
No, 1 S48, 20’ & under: 
PLASTER LATH 
OO SOR oss kiealee ve eee 3.55 4.00 3.85 
(ones ST ana ee eee 20 esos MBO 
Byrkir LATH 
RNa he eee ae eae Saxe ahs Rates coos STS 
WMMEMEMEE Seca a hh do's gidiae in Bee 21.50 *21.50 20.25 
Re ON OIE ss. 6 Kc ok 6s 8 keds ee eee meeeee 
Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”) 
— wer, TO ANG ZO". 06K ews ais *35.00 
Pe Oe ie ee ee See ee 30.00 Havas 
No Dy Us 4G eo bose Se 34.00 
a aa 33.00 ae 
NO: By WAMGOWY oo cca sce ve 27.50 25.50 
CAR DECKING- 
nO; Dy a, Os 0D, 26 OF BO" i kok ean 29.00 
2% to 3”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’.... 29.25 bate 
Car SILLS, S48 
Up tO 9". OB 10 40" 5 kes 42.00 
Up to 10”. ae a a 39.50 
BO OO Mee o.6ie-sea 42.00 
Up to 12”.. SS to 40" 6 occs ic 46.00 
Up to: 24", SB to 40 6 vcccves 51.00 
CAR FRAMING 
8” & under, 20’ & under....... 31.00 
Note :—-New quotations not having been received in 


time for publication in this issue, the prices given in 
the Hattiesburg column are those of last week, as are 
those preceded by an asterisk CF}. 


Kansas City, Mo.,_ Feb. 17.—Those who have a 
little lumber to sell say that business is compara- 
tively good. Considerable lumber sold is going 
to the oil fields, the remainder to factory and indus- 
trial trade, with a few orders from city yards. The 
country yards are still holding off. The improve- 
ment in stocks as reported by manufacturers is 
slow. There is still almost no No. 1 to be had and 
stocks of No. 2 are very low. No. 8 is not in strong 
demand. As a rule jobbers are not paying much 
attention to southern pine, preferring to push other 
lines until the pine situation clears up. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—The market remains 
strong at present prices. There is some buying, 
mills stating that it is sufficient to take care of their 
present production, which has been curtailed some- 
what by incessant rains. The amount of lumber 
in transit at this time is small and wholesalers are 
inclined to go rather slow. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 17.--Brisk inquiry is re- 
ported together with gradual increase of booking 
But there is still evidence of ‘watchful waiting”’ 
among buyers. Manufacturers seem as cheerfully 
confident as ever that current prices are fortified 
against slump, by present market statistics and 
by prospective business, foreign and domestic. The 
price tendency seems to be upward. All stocks are 
subnormal in volume and broken in assortments, 
the effort to build up assortments being hampered 
somewhat by bad weather. Few complaints on the 
score of car supply are heard. The overseas move- 
ment is said to be increasing, but represents in 
large part the lifting of stocks purchased for Gov- 
ernment accounts some time ago, to be moved as 
ocean tonnage became available. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—While inquiries continue 
to come in and some say there has been an im- 
provement, it has been a very slight one. Prices re- 
main firm. There is more demand for roofing than 
for partition, some inquiry for roofers and somé 
sale. Prices current: Arkansas and longleaf, floor- 
ing, A, $60 to $62; B, $56 to $58; C, $49 to $51; par- 
tition, $43 to $46; No. 2 common southern, $38. 
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Baltimore, Md., Feb. 17.—Stocks are by no means 
large and in fact a scarcity of some grades exists, 
only the heavy timbers being in such supply as to 
be considered free. The conditions at producing 
points remain about the same with no appreciable 
lowering of production cost. The range of values 
is well maintained and the mills are making no 
concessions. Buyers show a little more disposition 
to entertain offers of lumber and the outlook has 
become better. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 18.—The inquiry is limited 
and because of the lack of any urgent business 
buyers seem perfectly willing to take their chances 
on the future. It is no secret they are looking for 
lower quotations but sellers are in a strong position 
and with the falling off in production facing the 
market the chances seem to favor the manufacturer. 
There is an occasional inquiry of some size but 
most business is confined to small lots. The en- 
couraging feature in this respect is that all orders 
placed are wanted filled immediately. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The building trade has 
not been calling for much southern pine in this ter- 
ritory for several weeks, but retailers are beginning 
to realize that their stocks show considerable short- 
age. Inquiry is a little freer, but orders are still 
scarce. Buyers are looking for lower prices but the 
market is holding firm. If it continues firm in the 
near future, delays in purchasing will probably end. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19.—Competitive fir prices 
have not been able to move southern pine appre- 
ciably lower, as there is a growing conviction among 
consumers that fir cannot take its place except at a 
greater price spread than has yet developed. With 
production scarcely two-thirds normal and domestic 
and exporting interests showing more activity there 
is enough market to keep stocks from increasing. 
In dimension, which has borne the brunt of the fir 
competition, there have been as many advances as 
declines. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 18.—While calls for southern 
pine are quiet and spasmodic there is an apparent 
determination by producers to maintain the exist- 
ing lists and the results have been a strong price 
and a dull market. Building operations are still a 
matter of conjecture. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 17..-Further improvement 
of demand is reported, tho the gain is of modest 
proportions. Mixed cars are predominant. Bookings 
for straight cars railroad material, such as trunk- 
ing and capping, for the box grades, and occasional 
larger orders from distributers, Call for factory 
stock is still dragging somewhat. Statistics cov- 
ering thirty-four mills showed collective stocks to be 
150,000,000 feet below the totals normally carried 
over Jan. 1 by these plants. Car supply is easy 
and shipments are promptly made when the items 
listed are available. Production is still held down 
somewhat by high water in the swamps and weather 
conditions, but the labor situation is improved. 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—Business with distributers is 
slowly picking up and the trade is confident that 
spring business will develop into real volume. Prices 
are well maintained and it is no easy matter to 
place with mills some orders that are offered, 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18..-The Gulf cypress market 
made another advance last week. Fourteen inches 
and wider, all thicknesses and all grades of finish 
have advanced about $4 a thousand. The price of 
14%-inch factory selects is $2 higher. Inch box has 
been reduced $1 a thousand. Reports from the mills 
are that stocks are badly broken. Planing mills and 
retail yards are not buying. Country yards are buy- 
ing of distributers in less than carload lots in order 
to take care of immediate needs and this trade is 
reaching rather large proportions. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17.—Weather conditions 
have slowed up country buying to some extent, tho 
business is better than it was at this time last year 
and the inquiry is increasing. Orders are largely 
for general yard stock. Demand for tank stock is 
weak, but is expected to improve with the weather, 
The demand for lath has slowed up a little. City 
yards have not yet bought heavily, hesitating on 
account of labor conditions in the building trades. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 17.—With building yet inac- 
tive, quiet prevails in the cypress market, but owing 
to favorable weather preparations are under way 
for the beginning of construction work. To be 
ready for the demand some dealers are placing 
additional orders but no important increases have 
been made in assortments at local yards. No con- 
cessions have been made by the cypress mills and 
stocks at production points are reported light. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Altho business is under 
normal cypress dealers are enjoying a moderate 
trade and because of their confidence as to the 
future prices remain firm. Business with finish 
manufacturers is still dull and any improvement is 
in the demand from industrial concerns. Prices 
current are: Ists and 2nds, 4/4, $69 to $72; 5/4 and 
6/4, $72 to $75; 8/4, $85 to $90; No. 1 shop, 4/4, 
$47.50 to $50; 5/4 and 6/4, $55 to $60; 8/4, $62 to $65. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 18.—The inquiry is a little 
better but actual orders come in slowly. The out- 
lying trade is a little more active but buyers are 
not yet in the market and until the building situa- 
tion develops more definitely cypress wholesalers 
look for more or less uncertainty. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19.—A temporary lull has 


occurred in the demand for cypress and the out- 
look appears to be for rather small business during 
the remainder of the month. Planing mills are not 
getting many orders and the only stocks moving are 
small lots for immediate use. Tank stock is also 
slow. Prices are steady. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19.—There is a little better 
demand for cypress and a somewhat larger move- 
ment from the mills’ Retailers, however, are far 
from being abnormally stocked and are not in posi- 
tion to meet much of a demand from consumers. 
Prices are strong. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—Red cedar shingles did not 
change this week in price, the quotations being: 
clears, $4.30, Chicago basis, and stars, $3.65, Chi- 
cago basis. The demand is light. White cedars 
remain: Extras, $4.35, standards, $3,60; sound butts, 
$2.60, Chicago basis. The demand for lath is light. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 17.—Wholesalers report 
a little increase in demand and much inquiry for 
stock that can be supplied on short notice, but not 
much buying for future shipment, as the trade is 
still disposed to buy as close to the time of sale 
as possible. Prices are firm and the small amount 
of transit stock being offered is sold without much 
trouble. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 15.—Cedar logs will continue 
searce for about six weeks. As long as there is a 
faltering market for fir logs, the cedar byproduct 
of the camps will remain high. No relief is expected 
until about April 1. The shingle market is firm at 
substantially the figures of last week, with stars 
for eastern delivery at $2.60 and clears at $3. Rite 
Grade inspected stock, extra stars, $2.60; extra 
clears, $3. In some quarters quotations are from 
a nickel to a dime higher than these figures, the 
prices being made with the avowed purpose of 
holding trade in check. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17..-Demand for shingles 
is up to and possibly a little beyond the supply and 
prices continue to advance. Stars are quoted up to 

2.55 and clears up to $3.20, Coast basis, with every 

indication that the advance will continue. Pre- 
miums are not in such steady demand, tho prices 
have advanced to $3.65. The log supply on the 
Coast continues short. Shingles are not leaving 
the Coast fast enough to build up the transit line 
to the usual proportions. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—The market for shingles, 
Pacific coast basis, is $2.90 for clears and $2.45 for 
stars. There is some improvement in demand. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 17.—Cypress shingles are 
very low in supply and broken in assortment, with 


strong demand. Some sales of green shingles are 
reported, while orders in other cases have had to 
be declined by mills which are booked ahead. Cy- 
press lath are meeting fair call, but are reported in 
good supply and obtainable in either mixed or 
straight cars. Prices are unchanged and firm on 
both items. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 17.—Unusually favorable 
weather and the great need for construction indi- 
cate that contractors will start work earlier than 
in other years. At present, however, there is little 
inquiry for shingles but as the offerings do not 
exceed moderate proportions the market is free 
from pressure. Lath stocks are light and quotations 
are well maintained. Inquiry shows no big accu- 
mulations at production points so there is a good 
prospect of a material gain in demand. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Altho the demand for 
shingles and lath is very small, owing to the limited 
supply available the market continues firm. For 
15-inch lath some ask $4.35, others $4.40, and some 
ask as high as $4.50; and while the 1%-inch are at 
bottom now at $4 some ask a little more than this. 
The shingle trade is so dull that white cedar extras 
are quoted at $5.10 to $5.25 and white clears at 
$4.70 to $4.90. While clapboards are almost unsal- 
able because of light supply and production prices 
are firm at: 4-foot extras, $58 to $60; clears $56 to 
$58. Furring continues dull and the 2-inch is offered 
at $36 to $37. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19._-The shingle market shows 
another advance in price and wholesalers are ask- 
ing $4.62 for extra clears, while stars remain firm 
at $3.94. Much of this advance is undoubtedly due 
to the serious labor conditions on the Coast and now 
that these are in better shape it is expected the 
flurry in shingle prices will subside. The demand 
continues on a small scale, but clear shingles are 
searce, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19.—The market for red 
cedar shingles is firmer and quotations are up 10 
to 15 cents on clears. More inquiries are coming 
in from contractors and it is expected that when the 
fifth Liberty loan is out of the way there will be a 
great increase in building activity. There has been 
no change in the lath market. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—There is a little more 
inquiry for boxboards than since the close of the 
war but sales have shown only a slight increase 
during last week. Prices are a little firmer because 
dealers believe consumers are nearing the end of 
their stocks, but quotations show a wide and per- 
plexing variety and prices have not yet been stabil- 
ized. 
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of breeders and literature. 





Aberdeen-Angus for Cut-over Lands 


Start with the beef breed that has proved its superiority 
at the market and in the show ring under all climatic 
and food conditions. Irom southern cut-over lands 
have come record loads of grade Aberdeen-Angus cattle 
to the E. St. Louis market, year after year for the past 
six years. Not only new southern cattle records, but 
new records for all sections have been set by these 
products of registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls on native 
cattle and their first and second crosses. Write for list 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
817 A L Exchange Avenue, CHICAGO 
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you can save money on this 


For Sale—High Class Band Mill 


Instead of waiting months for delivery of New Equipment 


Pacific Coast 
e of Band Mill 


9 Ft. Prescott wy» 


with full complement of auxiliary and power plant machinery; 
heart Yellow Pine frame; modern in every way. 





= 













Immediate delivery. Price 
on application to 


W.A. Gilchrist 


1406 Union and Planters j ieee 


Bank Building, A , a | 
Tenn. | x a 





Memphis, - 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signatere. 

Heading counts as two lin 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted, 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 

















SEVERAL THOUSAND TO INVEST 
With services in retail or wholesale lumber or millwork, by 
energetic man with sales and executive ability. 
Address “RB. 26,"" care American Lumberman, 





MEN WANTED 
If you are looking for a situation, advertise in the Wanted 
Employment department. Watch the ‘ed column 
each week. Good jobs for the right me 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South "Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 











WANTED—BY PROGRESSIVE 
Sawmill machinery manufacturer; a man thoroughly ac- 
juainted with the successful advertising and selling of saw- 
mill machinery by mail, and who can show productive re- 
sults with card and follow-up systems. State full particu- 
lars, including age, present and former connections, also 
salary wanted in first letter, 
Address “B. 2,'’ care American Lumberman, 





GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. 
Apply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Cal. 





WANTED—A YOUNG MAN FOR ORDER CLERK 
Must be able to operate typewriter. Apply in own hand- 
writing stating age, experience and references. Good oppor- 
nity for a live wire. WATERTOWN SASH & DOOR CO., 
Watertown, 8. D. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Combination stenographer and assistant sales manager. 
Hardwood experience necessary. Reply with references, 
stating salary expected. T. C. CLANTON LUMBER COM- 
PANY, INC., Shreveport, La. 
































WANTED—BY MANUFACTURER 
Of Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine, salesman who is ac- 
quainted with the industrial and retail trade in Chicago ter- 
ritory; also, such a man for Pittsburgh territory. Must be 
thorough and be able to command trade with the indus- 
trials. State full partic ulars and salary desired. 
Address “B. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 





OPENINGS FOR TWO SASH & DOOR SALESMEN 
Must be competent to figure lists and simple plans. Apply 
in own handwriting, state age, experience and references, 
Salary in proportion to ability. WATERTOWN SASH & 
DOOR CO., Watertown, 8. D. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SILO MAN 
To take charge of silo department. Address HOLCOMB- 
DUTTON LUMBER CO., Sycamore, III. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS COMPETENT AND 
Reliable general machinery and equipment salesman and 
familiar with entire southern territory. Must have good 
experience and recommendations. Good opportunity for 
right party. Address A. MARX & SONS, 643 Tchoupitoulas 
St., New Orleans, La. 


WANTED—BY WHOLESALER—SALESMAN 
Who is familiar with yellow pine and fir. A man who is 
ambitious to become sales-manager will find this a desir- 
able place. Advise salary to start on, experience, refer- 
ences and when could re port. Location Indiana. 

Address “A, 15,"’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN pierre a 
To sell Pacific coast lumber on commiss 
SULLIVAN LUMBER COMPANY. “Portland, Ore. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS LUMBER SALESMAN 
To sell British Columbia Hemlock products, Red Cedar 
Beveled Siding and Shingles on commission for large B. CO. 
Manufacturing concern. 

Address ““S. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 




















GOOD EXPERIENCED LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
For mill office in Arkansas. Prefer married man and have 
a good job for a good man. No boozers or cigarette fiends 
wanted, Give age, experience, reference, salary desired and 
when could begin work, 


Address 14,"" care American Lumberman, 


SASH & DOOR MAN 
At once, live wire take entire charge warehouse and ship- 
ping, wholesale millwork house, in best town in middle west. 
Exceptional opportunity. Give full particulars first letter. 
Address “B. 17,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER 
And salesman for large retail yard in Southern Indiana, 
Salary will depend on ability to handle position, Please 
state amount of experience in the retail lumber business 
with full partic ulars in answering this advertisement. 
Address “B. 25,"’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—ASSISTANT FOREMAN 
For clothes-pin piant operating six machines. Steady posi- 
tion, Salary $125.00 per month. Do not apply unless can 
furnish first-class references, 
Address “BRB. 36,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
We want a high-class, experienced man as manager for 
our hardwood department, doing a domestic and export busi- 
ness. Salary.and percentage basis. ‘This is a proposition 
where ability will determine amount of remuneration, Give 
full particulars in first letter. 
Address “A. 8,’ Care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—RESPONSIBLE EXPERIENCED 

Man to take lathmill on contract. Must be able to furnish 
all labor. Apply stating age, experience, references and 
price wanted, to ‘“‘NIPIGON,"’ care American Lumberman, 
WANTED—GOOD MAN 
To run fast feed planer and matcher, who can grade N. OC. 
pine and handle labor in planing mill and yard, Give ref- 
erences, experience and salary wanted. BOX 64, Oriental, 
N. C. 























WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
For retail lumber yard. Must possess knowledge of grades, 
accuracy in tallying lumber and ability and tact in han- 
dling men, Make application in own handwriting, giving 
experience, references and present salary. 
Address ‘A, 12,’" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—BY A WHOLESALE 
Sash and door house, young man, sober and industrious, for 
office work. One experienced in handling orders and esti- 
mating. In writing please state salary expected. Perma- 
nent position for the right man and good chance for ad- 
vancement, 
Address “A, 21,"° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TIE AND MINE PROP MAKERS 
Piece work in good Virginia timber at Howardton, Il. 
ddress W. W. DIMMOCK, Grand Tower, Ill. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT TO 
Planing Mill foreman, —— to set Moulding, Flooring 
Machines etc. Wages $4.50 per day. 
MORLEY CYPRESS Co MPANY, Morley, Louisiana, 


WANTED—A MILL SUPERINTENDENT 

To take charge of a sawmill, planing mill etc. in a Southern 
town. Must have had practical experience in running wood 
working machinery, and understand handling negro labor. 
Will give a salary and a bonus on output above a given 
quantity equal to less than half the plant’s capacity. 

Address ‘*A. 86,’’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN 
By reta:l lumber and implement business in Wyoming. 
Give full details and salary wanted in first letter. 

RIVERTON LUMBER COMPANY, Riverton, Wyoming. 


WANTED—MAN TO OPERATE BARNHART 
Log loader, two years’ operation at Donora 8. ©. 
KENDALL LUMBER COMPANY, Donora, 8. ©. 


WANTED—ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in retail lumber business, for general office and 
sales work, THD FALLS LUMBDR CO,, Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 


























WANTED—BY HIGH CLASS OHIO WHOLESALE 
Concern—A 1 Commission Men to sell to retail trade in 
oe, Ohio, Indiana or Southern Michigan on a 60-50 
asis 


Address “T. 118,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
To sell North Carolina Pine Lumber on a Commission Basis. 
THH ELM CITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N 


LIVE WIRE SALESMAN. 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast forest products on commission. 
Address “G. 105,"" care American Lumberman. 




















WANTED—BAND AND CIRCULAR SAW FILER 
For small planing mill. Advise experience, salary desired 
in first letter, 

Address “B. 838,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMBINATION MACHINIST AND 
Engineer for oon band sawmill near Norfolk, Va. Must 
be first class an. Also a good mill carpenter. Write 
“SAWMILL,” P. 0. Box 894, Norfolk, Va. 


WANTED MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
One having millwright experience preferred, able to make 
plans ete. for large southern plant. State age, experience, 
= references and state salary expected. Good opening 
or right man. 
Address 








“F. 145," care American Lumberman, 
WANTED—A1 SAWYER 
6’ a i fully A se band mill, 
Addres 4,"" care American Lumberman, 

















MAN OF 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS YARD 
Foreman and Manager, wants permanent position. Can 
estimate, contract and keep any set of books. Thoroughly 
acquainted with all _ * of the retail business. 


Address 2,’" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—BY SUCCESSFUL 
Retail yard manager, a six years old, position as trav- 
eling salesman. Familiar with west coast lumber. Have 
always made good in getting new customers and holding 
the old ones and can make g on the road. 
Address es ae “ce American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of sash, door and interior trim factory. Twenty years’ 
experience in both stock and special work. Am practical 
and thoroughly familiar with the business in all branches. 
Am considered a hustler and understand handling help to 
good advantage. 

ddress “B. 16,’° care American Lumberman. 


A FIRST CLASS BAND FILER 
Open for a position March Ist. 











BOX 37, Largo, Fla. 


TECHNICAL GRADUATE WITH EFFICIENCY 
Engineering and varied woodworking plant experience de- 
= a position as assistant to general manager or presi- 
en 

Address “B. 6,’ care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
With 12 years’ experience against keen competition, wants 
a position as manager of a yard doing an annual business of 
$75,000.00 or more; 38 years old, married, capable, ener- 
getic, reliable. 
Address “B. 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HIGH GRADE AND ENTIRELY UP-TO-DATE 
Accountant and auditor would like to become permanently 
connected with good concern engaged in either manufactur- 
ing or wholesale business, 

ddress “B. 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ALL AROUND LOGGING MAN WANTS 
To go to Central or South America with parties operating 
or starting operations there; first-class references. 
Address “B. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 


PRACTICAL BAND FILER 
Now employed, wishes to change, preferably for healthier 
location. Fifteen years’ experience, married, strictly so- 
ber, steady; present, - two band mills. 
Address ‘B. 27," care American Lumberman. 


A-1 BAND SAWYER 17 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Wants position; best reference; come anywhere on telegram 
notice; state wages. 

Cc. C. RUNYAN, 1718 S. 4th St., Ironton, 0. 


COMPETENT STORE MANAGER 
Energetic, sober married man now in charge of a chain of 
stores desires to make a change. Would take large store 
or chain of stores. Can give best of references, including 
present employers. 
Address “B. 46,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WOODS CLERK AND STOREKEEPER 
Now employed but wishes to change after April 1st; busi- 
ness training, ten years’ experience with logging camp 
payrolls and office work. Can take charge of your logging 
department office for you. Also several years’ experience 
in general store management. Michigan or Wisconsin pre 
ferred. A-1 references. Twenty-six years of age. 

Address “B. 47,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
With manufacturing or jobbing concern as accountant or 
traveling salesman. Have thorough training and long ex- 
perience in both lines of service. Can give best of refer- 
ences. Position in Chicago or middle west preferred. 
Address “B. 48,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION BY YOUNG MAN 
Whose business experience has been in a bank with several 
millions deposits, having reached the teller’s position before 
joining the navy. Would prefer to travel, but could be 
useful in any part of the office end while learning the busi- 
ness. Good references can be given. Am ambitious and 
not afraid to work. 

Address “B. 23,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT AND EXPERT 
General office bookkeeper and cashier, desires position. 
Ten years’ experience in retail and wholesale lumber offices. 
Very best of references. 
Address “*B, 24,’’ care American Lumberman., 


LUMBERMAN WANTS POSITION 
43 years of age; have 20 years’ experience in handling the 
output of modern yellow pine plant from sawmill to car; 
know how to handle labor successfully and economically 
and have never failed to produce satisfactory results. Now 
manager of custom dressing plant in south and can furnish 
best of references as to ability, ete. 
ddress ““A. 33,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER 
Or cost accountant experienced in all detail work. Age 25, 
married, best of references, Open for position March 1st. 

Address “A, 26,"’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED BAND & CIRCULAR SAW FILER 
Wants situation. Age 89. Will go anywhere 
Address “A. 382,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Thirteen years’ experience on single and double cutters. 
Have been filing two bands and gang for seven years in 
present position. Reference from former and present em- 
ployers. 

Address 









































“A, 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


COMBINATION TIMEKEEPER 
And storekeeper wants sition in woods, Capable of do- 
ing most any kind = clerical work. Reference furnished. 
ress - 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SEVERAL YEARS I HAVE HAD 
A very satisfactory business selling to large corporations 
all kinds of lumber, ties, piling, etc. Would like to asso- 
ciate myself with good established concern who want to 
increase their business and make money. If interested 
Address “A, 8,"’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION—WANTED 
By a practical California white pine lumberman. Want 
reliable man to take active interest, if desired, in sawmill 
and woods and invest from $25,000 to $100,000. Also room 
for three or more retail yards to run in connection with 
operation. 
Address 











“A, 20,’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER AND BOOKKEEPER 
Wants position; 11 years with one firm, 
ddress “B, 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALES AND COLLECTIONS, LETTER WRITER. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, 
WM. TUNGATE, Mendota, Il. 


ABLE, EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER 
Wants ition. Accustomed to selling the consuming trade. 
Address “T, 143,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Yellow pine operation. Twenty-five years in the game from 
stump to trade. At ‘a employed but not satisfied. 
ddress 8. 147,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















SAW MILL DESIGNER AND BUILDER 
Man 45 years old, twenty years’ experience. Present plant 
nearing completion. Can also furnish millwrights and car- 
penters. References from twenty operators and machinery 
manufacturers. 
ddress “LL, 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—AFTER JANUARY 1ST 
A man 45 years of age, with 22 years’ practical experience 
in manufacturing and wholesale hardwoods, now employed 
as manager, wishes to make change. Compensation to be 
governed by what he can produce and willing to go on trial. 
Address ‘“‘HARDWOOD,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS FILER, SAWYER OR 
Foreman; can make any saws go; at present employed: 
sober and reliable; A-1 reference; can handle right or left 
hand rig; thoroughly understand all mechanical parts; know 
how to cut export and interior. 

Address ‘“‘FILER W.,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
17 years in lumber business, 14 years as manager of retail 
yards. Good bookkeeper and salesman, understand blue 
prints and i Reference, 
dress » >” care American Lumberman, 





SASH, DOOR AND LUMBERMAN 
Of twenty years’ experience in all ends of the game, wants 
position in executive, purchasing or sales capacity with 
progressive, growing concern. 
Address “B, 


44,"" care American Lumberman. 
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